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THINGS RELATING TO THE SURGERY. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S ESTABLISHMENT, 


OR 


THE SURGERY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


In the critical notice of this treatise given im the second 
section of the Preliminary Discourse, I have briefly described 
the natwre and object of the Jatrium. There seems to be no 
doubt that it was an establishment belonging to the periodeute, 
or travelling physicians, in which were kept all sorts of medi- 
cmes and surgical apparatus required in the practice of the 
profession. This, then, would resemble “the surgery” spoken 
of by Pott,! as a place in which he received his patients for 
consultation. In my younger days I have visited what I 
regard as having been “the surgery” of a famous operator in 
the north, a contemporary of Pott, Dr. Thomas Livingston, of 
Aberdeen. It was then in the keeping of his son, and, in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, had ceased to be “a 
surgery,” and was become little more than “a cabinet of antique 
curiosities ;” it consisted, in short, of a choice collection of 
surgical instruments and everything clse that constituted a 
portion of the armamentarium chirurgicum ; but I was given 
to understand that, in former times, medicines were regularly 
prepared and compounded in it by the apprentices and atten- 
dants of the physician, for the purpose, no doubt, of being 
used by him in the practice of lis profession, although I can 
scarcely suppose that it was patent to the public as a labo- 
ratory. ' Such an establishment, then, would be quite akin 
to the Jeérizm of Hippocrates and his successors. I have ven- 
tured then to translate Jatrinm by “the surgery.” Galen 
hesitates respecting the title ; he says, some named it, “ Ou the 


' Injuries of the [lead, sect. 2, Case L. 
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Jatriuin ;”? and some “ On the things relating to the Tatrium,” 
because it treats of matters connected with the Tatrinm.’ 

No one can read this tract attentively without being im- 
pressed with the truth of Galen’s remark respecting it, namely, 
that it is merely a rough sketch of a work, and that it had not 
been finished by the author for publication. Indeed, Galen 
sometimes expresses himself in equivocal terms as to its au- 
thenticity, aud AL. Littré was at first disposed to exclude it 
from the list of gennine works, but afterwards decided upon 
adinitting it. One thing, at all events, is quite clear respecting 
it, uamely, that it is a compendium of the subject-matters 
which are discussed fully in the works ‘On Fractures,’ and 
‘On the Articulations, more especially in the former of 
these. In a word, it is a succinct outhne of surgical matters, 
nearly unintelligible by itself, but highly valuable for refresh- 
ing the memory and methodising the infermation collected 
from the works we have just referred to. In execution it 
bears a resemblance to some of the esotcrie works of Aristotle, 
which are composed in so condensed a style, that they would 
he nearly unintelligible if they were not illustrated by copious 
commentaries. The tract of Theophrastus ‘On Stones,’ is 
another work of the same class as the preseut one. 

$l. The work begins with a brief enumeration of the ge- 
neral principles of diagnosis, or, more properly speaking, of 
semciology, and of the objects and means by which discases are 
to be reevgnised, The grand rule for discrimination is held 
to be the comparison of the diseased part with the corresponding 
part on the sound side. 


' The fullest acceunt which we pessess ef the ancient iatriun, is that which is 
contained in the Elippocratie treatise, De Medice. The anther of the treatise, after 
giving sume general directions respecting the coustruction of the house, namely, that 
it should be se constructed that neither the wind ner sun might prove offensive to 
the patient, gues on to enumerate the varions articles which it sheuld contain, such 
as sealpels, lanects, cupping-instruments, trepans, raspatories, with bandages anil 
niedicines. That it was ‘‘an operation-room” there ean be no doubt; whether it 
was aise a public laloratory for the sale ef medicines is not se clear; but it seems 
peohable, from what we learn respecting the iatrium which Aristotle inherited frem 
Lis father, Nicomachus (see Suidas, under . f+is/e/edes), for Athenaus taunts Aristotle 
with having been a druggist (dapyarozeAqc).—Deimos, viii, 18. 1 eughi to have 
stated above, that Galen, in his Exegesis, &c. explains the title ef this werk as follows : 
har tyrpeor τὰ κατὰ τὴν ystipovpyiav.—see further, Malgaigne, Operat. Sug., 
Pref. Eugl, Edi. 
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. A most comprehensive statement is then given of all 
a iaaters and objects relating to the surgcry,—the operator, 
—the paticnt,—the assistants,—the instrnmcnts,—the light, 
—the position of the patient and of the operator, and so forth. 

- $3. The circumstances connected with surgical operations 
are then discussed somewhat more fully, and very sensible di- 
rections are laid down ia regard to the conduct of the operator 
oe ᾿ the patient. 

. Some very acntc remarks are next made with regard 
to ne operator’s hand, and the means to be used in order to 
acquire dexterity and elegant manipulation. 

$5. Directions are then given for the disposal of the surgical 
instruments, so that they may be readily got hold of when 
required by the operator. This paragraph evinces much prac- 
tical acquaintance with the business of the operation-room. 

ᾧ 6. The duties of the assistant are distinctly laid down and 
prescribed. 

ἃ 7. General directions are given for the application of the 
bandages along with a description of the characters by which 
to distinguish bandaging when properly applied. Names of 
some of the most important fasciw, or forms of bandages. 

ᾧ 8. Directions are given for regulating the amount of the 
compression produced by the bandages, and for securing the 
bandages by a thread with knots. 

$9. Many remarks are made on the tendency of a bandage 
to fall off from particular parts of the body, and directions are 
given to obviate this tendency. 

$10. The general characters of the bandage are again de- 
scribed somewhat more fully than before. 

$ 11. The application of several forms of bandage, especially 
the hypodesmis and epidesmis, according to circumstances and 
the object for which they are used, is described with much 
precision and minuteness of detail. 

$12. The remainder of the directions for bandaging a frac- 
tured limb is given, along with the application of the splints, 
and the use of cerate for giving firmness, and of selrages or slips 
of cloth for giving security to them. The splints also are 
minutely deseribed. 

$13. The affusion of hot water ou the limb after the re- 
moval of the bandages is particularly enjoined. 

§ 14. The adjustment of the lub, more especially by means 
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of canals, or gutters for giving greater security to the inferior 
extremity, is particularly insisted upon. 

§ 15. Directions are given with regard to the natural, that is 
to say, the proper position of a fractured limb while in the acts 
of setting and adjusting it. The fore-arm is to be placed at 
right angles to the arm, in a state intermediate between pro- 
nation and supination, and an infcrior extremity is to be laid 
in an extended position. 

ᾧ 16. Directions are given with regard to the force to he 
applied in adjusting fractured bones: it is to be in proportion 
to the size of the bouc, and stronger in the case of young 
than of old persons. 

ὁ 17. The general effects of friction are briefly defined. 

δ 18. Minute and very sensible directiens are given as to 
the appearances which the bandaging should present during 
the process of treatment. 

$19. The general object of the surgical contrivances con- 
nected with the management of a fractured limb is correctly 
defined to bhe—to keep the limh in position. 

8 20. The effects of rest and exercise on the condition of 
the limb or member are briefly defined. 

$21. The strength of the bandaging is directed to be made 
to depend on the number of the bandages, rather than the 
tightness with which they are applied. 

$22. The effects of bandaging in the treatment of ccchy- 
mosis, contusions, and swellings are described, along with 
other circumstances connected with the treatment of these cases. 

§ 23. The application of bandages, position, and friction, 
in the treatment of dislocations, sprains, separation of bones, 
eluh-feet, and other surgical cascs, are minutely and accurately 
defined. 

$24 The treatment of limbs which have become atrophicd 
from want of exercise and the compression of tight bandages 
duriug the process of treatment for fracture, is strikingly de- 
fined. The application of a loose bandage in a peculiar form, 
as here described, is well deserving of attention. 

ὁ 25. The means to be taken in order to steady the head and 
chest in injuries of the same, are briefly and distinctly defined. 

From this brief analysis of its contents the reader will readily 
perceive that the greater part of the work is devoted to the 

rcatment of fractures aud injuries of a similar nature. The 
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rues for the management of this part of surgical practice are cer- 
tainly laid down here witha degree of precision which bespeaks 
a nunute and accurate acquaintance with the subject, and evinces 
a great talent for judging correctly the bearings of practical 
questions in surgery. It may well be doubted whether the 
same subject be methodised and defined with the same precision 
in any other work, ancicut or modern. It must always he 
borne in mind, however, that, as stated above, tle work is to 
be viewed in the light of a rough sketch, which, in order to be 
understood, must he taken in connexion with the fuller expo- 
sition of the subject given in the work ‘On Fractures.’ At 
first, then, 1 was inclined to arrange the present treatise after 
the works ‘On Fractures,’ and ‘ On the Articulations, believing 
that it would thus occupy its most suitable position, by serving 
as a remembranccr to the,reader of the various objects which 
he had previously viewed in detail. But although it might, 
no doubt, prove very useful according to this arrangement 
(and indeed it is so arranged by Galen), I am not sure but 
that it stands more preperly in its present place, as it is 
always of advantage to take at first, as it were, a coup-d’c@il of 
a subject, so as to ascertain its limits, divisions, and the bearings 
of its particular parts upon one another, before proceeding to 
examine each of them in detail. There is also a great advan- 
tage to a student in having a syllabus of any subject which 
he intends to investigate, so that his attention may be awakened 
and directed beforeliand to the matters which will be preseuted 
to him in going over the intended field of inquiry. For the 
reasons now adyverted to, I am of opinion, then, that whoever 
would wish to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
surgical works of Hippocrates, should commence his studies 
with the present treatise. In a word, this work may be re- 
garded as the prologue, and the ‘ Mochlicus’ as the epilogue, to 
the great work ‘On Fractures and Dislocations.’ 

I may mention, in conclusion, that although Galen in one 
place expresses himself rather undecidedly regarding its au- 
thenticity, it would appear that, afterall, this tract was a great 
favorite of his, for he has not ouly written an elaborate Com- 
mentary upon it, but has made frequent allusions to it in 
other parts of lis works. 


rhe 
“I 
ὥς 


ON THE SURGERY. 


1. Iv is the business of the physician to know, iw the first 
place, things similar and things dissimilar ; those connceted 
with things most important, most casily known, and in any- 
wise known ;! which are to be seen, touched, and heard ; which 
wre to be perceived in the sight, and the touch, and the hearing, 
and the nose, and the tongue, and the understanding ; which 
are to be known by all the means we know other things. 

2. The tlings relating to surgery, are—tlic patient; the 
operator; the assistauts; the instruments; the light, where 
and how; how many things, and how; where the body, and 
the instrumeuts; the time; the mammer; the place.* 


! The meaning of the first clause of this sentence, according to Galen, is, that the 
first thing whieh the medical practitioner must do is to make himself well acquainted 
with semeiglogy, hy eomparing earefully the eondition of disease with that. of health. 
In all cases of avcilent.it was the practice of the ancient surgeons to compare eare- 
fully the jujured pert with its fellow or correspond’'ng part on the opposite side. 
Galea. in his Commentary, relates an iuterestirg case, whielt shows the uceessity of 
vare damahiug such a comparison. A patient bad met with an accident, hy whieh 
the acr mion was torn from the scapula, and the naiure of the injury was not re- 
cogu'sed at tirst, awing to the appearances being similar on the opposite side; but 
Laden. upon imyniry, found that these had heen oceasioned by a previous accideut. 

nay mnention here, by the way, that Sir Charles Bell, in treating of dislocations of 
the hip-joint, vers properly ineulcates the propriety of ascertaiuing the previous state 
of matters before dveiding in a case of supposed luxation. 

2 Ut will he perceived that this elause is little ese than an apparent repetition of 
the preceeding une, Galen imen.jons several explanations whieli had been given to 
aecount for this; the most plausible of whieh appears to me to be, that the former 
clause relates to the senses of the physician, and the later to those of the patient. 

% The last clause is illustrated by a vers elaborate Conuuentary of Gaten, in which 
fie discusses with his usual subtilty the question respecting the eriteria of lmman 
nnowledge. Galen bolds that our gnostie powers may all be referred to these three— 
scusation, understanding, and memory. These questions would now be reckoned too 
uietaphy sical for a surgical treatise. 

‘ This will he admitted even now to be a comprehensive list of everything that 
relates to the uperation-room. The geueral meuning is quite obvious, aud the only 
obscurity in this paragraph consists in the reading, fur whieh see Galen’s Commen- 
iary, anid the Anuotatians of Littré. 1 shall valy mention that by place, in the end of 
che seutence, was probably icant the diseased part, or svat of the disease. The 
teria is thus used in the [Hippocratic treatise, De Locts in Tomine. 
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3. The operator is either sitting or standing, conveniently 
for himself, for the person operated upon, for the light. There 
are two kinds of light, the common and the artificial; the 
common is not at our disposal, the artificial is at our disposal. 
There are two modes of using each, either to the light, or from 
the light (to the side’). There is little use of that which is 
from (or oblique to the light), and the degree of it is obvious.’ 
As to opposite the light, we must turn the part to be operated 
upon to that which is most brilliant of present and convenient 
lights, unless those parts which should be concealed, and which 
it is a shame to look upon;* thus the part that is operated 
upon should be opposite the light, and the operator opposite 
the part operated upon, except in so far as he does not stand 
in his own light; for in this case the operator will indeed see, 
but the thing operated upon will not be seen. With regard 
to himself: when sitting, bis fect should be raised to a direct 
liue with his knees, and nearly in contact with one another ; 
the knees a little higher than the groins, and at some distance 
from one another, for the elbows to rest upon them. The robe, 
in a neat and orderly manner, is to be thrown over the elhows 
and shoulders equally and proportionally. With regard to the 
part operated upon; we hare to consider how far distant, aud how 
near, above, below, om this side, on that side, or in the middle. 
The measure as to distance and proximity is, that the elbows 
do not press the knees before, nor the sides behind; that the 
hands be not raised higher than the breasts, nor lower than so 
as that when the breast reposes on the knees he may have the 


᾿ By “from the light,’ Galen explains is meant “ turned from the light,” that is to 
say, oblique to the light. Galen mentions that it is applicable principally iu operations 
on the eye, such as the anabrochismus, the removing of tumours from the eyclids, 
excision of the pterygium, and couching the cataract. 

? Galen remarks, that in operations on the parts of generation, and on the breasts 
in females, it is proper that the patient should be blindfolded. Ele also recom. 
mends in certain cases, when the patient is remarkably timid, to deceive him by 
telling him that the operation had been put off until another day, and while in the 
act of making, as it were, preparations for it, to perform the necessary incision. 

3 The ancient physicians attached much importance to decornm, and studied 
effect very much in the practice of their art. In the Ilippocratie treatise, On Ele- 
gance, the dress of the physician is not forgotten. In this passage it will be seen 
that the manner in which the surgeon's robe, o7 mantle, should be fiung over him, 
while in the act of operating, is graphically described. 
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hands at right angles with the arm: thus it is as regards the 
medium; but as coucerns this side or that, the operator must not 
be beyond his seat, but in proportion as he may require turning 
he must shift the body, or part of the body, that is operated 
upon. When standing, he must make his inspection, resting 
firmly and cquilly on both feet; but he must operate while 
supporting himself upon cither leg, and not the one on the 
same side with the hand which he makes use of; the knee 
heing raised to the height of the groins as while sitting; and 
the other measures in like manner. ‘The person operated upou 
should aceommodate the operator with regard to the other parts 
of his body, either standing, sitting, or lyiug; so as that he 
may continue to preserve his figure, avoid sinking down, 
shrinking from, turning away; and may maintain the figure 
und position of the part operated upon, during the act of pre- 
sentation, during the operation, and in the subsequent position.' 

+. The nails should be neither louger nor shorter than thie 
points of the fingers; and the surgeon should practise with 
the extremities of the fingers, the index-finger being usually 
turned to the thumb; when using the entire hand, it should be 
prone; when both hands, they should be opposed to one another. 
[t grently promotes ἃ dexterous use of the fingers when the space 
between them is large, and when the thumb is opposed to the 
index. Butitis clearly a discase when the thum) is impaired 
from birth, or when, from a habit contracted during the time 
of nursing, it is impeded in its wotions by the fingers. One 
should practise all sorts of work with either of them, and with 
hoth together (fer they are both alike), endeavouring to do them 
well, elegantly, quickly, without trouble, neatly, and promptly.” 


! The description of the position of the operatar, and of the person operated upon, 
contained in this paragraph, is so clear as to stand Jittle in need of elucidation. 1 
inay qiention, that by the aet of presentation, an expression which often occurs in 
the surgical treatises of Hippocrates, was incant the position in which the injured 
or diseased member of the patient is prescuted to the surgeon for operating upon it. 
By subsequent positions, it will readily be understood, is meant the state in which 
the limb is placed after the operation; sueh, for example, as the adjustment of the 
leg in a canal, and the suspension of the arm in a sling after bandaging for fracture. 
These questions we shall jind fully discussed in the work @n the Artieulations. 

® The importance of these general directions for the surgeon, lu order that he 
«τὰν acquire shilful manipulation, is obvious. The free motion of the thumb and 
index-finger evidently contributes in an espeeial manner to the dexterity of the ope- 
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vo. The instruments, and when and how they should be pre- 
pared, will be treated of afterwards; so that they may not 
impede the work, and that there may be no difficulty in taking 
hold of them, with the part of the body which operates. But 
if another gives them, he must be ready a little beforehand, 
and do as you direct.! 

0. Those about the patient must present the part to be ope- 
rated upon as may scem proper, and they must hold the rest 
of the body steady, in silence, and listening to the commands 
of tlie operator. 

7. There are two views of bandaging: that which regards 
it while doing, and that which regards it when done.” It shonld 
he done quickly, without pain, with ease, and with elegance ; 
quickly, by despatching the work; without pain, hy being 
readily done; with ease, by being prepared for everything ; and 
with elegance, so that it may be agreeable to the sight. Br 
what mode of training these accomplishments are to be acquired 
has been stated. When done, it should fit well and neatly ; 
it is neatly done when with judgment, and when it is equal and 
unequal, according as the parts are equal or unequal. The 
forms of it (the bandage 7) are the simple, the slightly winding 
(called ascia), the sloping (sima), the monoculus, the rhombus, 
and the semi-rhombus.* The form of bandage should be snitable 
to the form and the affection of the part to which it is applied. 


rator. The iviportance also of practising with either hand, so as to become ambi- 
flextrous, is now generally admitted. The text in the clause of the sentence, where 
the impediment of the hand is described, would appear to be corrupted. See 
Galen, Foés, and Littré. 

' The directions, I need scarcely remark, arc most apposite, and bespeak a 
familiar acquaintance with surgical practice. Dy instruments, as Galen in his Com- 
mentary remarks, is meant in this place not only mechanical contrivances, such as 
the ambe and bench, nsed in the reduction of dislocations, but all the apparatus 
used hy the surgeon in performing operations. 

2 The meaning of this clanse, although rather quaintly expressed, seems pretty 
ohvious. It is thas rendered by Verduc: “ We must observe, with Hippocrates, 
that with regard to the first difference drawn from the time of the operation, we 
manst consider a bandage while it is yet amaking, by way of distinction from one 
that is already made. For the fermer there are three conditions required, which are 
couched under these three words, οἱέο, ἐμέο, jucunde, i. e. speedily, safely, and dex- 
terously, &e.” (On Praetures, Bandages, &c.) 

3 Our author here descrilies, rather eonfusedly and indistinctly, six sorts of ban- 
dages, namely, three simple, and three compound: the simple are, the circular, the 
ascia, and the sima; the compound are, the monoculus, the rhombus, and the semi- 
rhombus. The circular eannot be misunderstood ; it consisted of a single roll of 
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8, There are two useful purposes to he fulfilled by bandaging τὶ 
(first,) strength, which is imparted by the compression and the 
number of folds. In one case the bandage effects the cure, 
and. in another it contributes to the cure. For these purposes 
this is the rule—that the force of the constriction be such as 
to prevent the adjoining parts frum separating, without com- 
pressing them much, and so that the parts may be adjusted 
but not forced together ; aud that the constriction be small at 
the extremities, and least of all in the middle. The knot and 
the thread that is passed through should not be in a downward 
but in an upward direction, regard being had to the cireum- 
stances under which the case is presented; to position, to the 
bandaging, and to the compression. The commencement of 
the ligatures is not to be placed at the wound, but where thi 
knet is situated.2 The knot shonld not be placed where it will 
be exposed to friction, nor where it will be in the way, nor where 
it will be useless. The knot and the thread should be soft, auc 
not large. 

9. (Scecord.) One onght to be well aware that every bandage 
has a tendeney to fall off towarids the part that declines or be- 
comes smaller; as, for example, upwards, m the case of the 
head, and downwards, in the case of the leg. The turns of 
the bandage should he made frou right to left, aud from left 
to right, except on the head, where it should be in a straight 
direction.” When opposite parts are to be bandaged together, 


bandage carried circularly round the limb or member. The ascia (σκέπαρνον) and 
the sima were two foriws of spiral bandage differing only in this respect, that in the 
former the edges of the bandage passed cach other to a small extent, in the latter to 
a greater. The oeulus, or monoculus, was a bandage adapted to dressings on one 
eye. The rhombus and semi-rhombus took their names from their figure, and were 
used principally on the head and feet. tt being very difficult to convey a correct 
idea of these bandages in words, | will give figures of them taken from Vidus 
Vidius, from which their construction will be readily comprehended at a glanec. 

‘As Galen states in his Commentary, it does not clearly appear from the text 
what are the two purposes which bandaging supplies. M. Littré supposes that the 
caposition οὔ the second begins at § 9. 

* The meaning of this sentence is doubtful. See Galen’s Commentary, and 
Littreé’s notes. 

ὁ Galen explains the meaning of this expression {κατ᾽ ἕξιν») by stating that in 
bandaging the head, the fold of the bandage is to be bruught from the top of the 
head staight dewu below the chin, and is to be carried thence to the part af- 
fected, and then again in like manner, either twice, er thrice, or as often as is 
thought necessary. 
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we nlust use a bandage with two heads; or if we make use of 
a baudage with one head, we must attach it in like manner at 
some fixed point; such, for example, as the middle of the 
head; aud so in other cases. Those parts which are much 
exposed to motion, such as the joints, where there is flexion, 
should have tew and slight bandages applied to them, as at the 
ham; but where there is much extension, the bandage should 
be single aud broad, as at the kneepan; and for the mainte- 
nance of the bandage in its proper place, some turns should be 
earried to those parts which are not much moved, and are lank, 
such as the parts above and below the knee.’ In the case of 
the shoulder, a fold should be carried round by the other armpit ; 
in that of the groin, by the flanks of the opposite side; and of 
the leg, to above the calf of the leg. When the bandage has 
a tendency to escape above, it should be secured below, and 
vice rersd; and where there is no means of doing this, as in 
the case of the head, the turns are to be mace mostly on the 
most level part of the head, and the folds are to be done with 
as little obliquity as possible, so that the firmest part being last 
applied may secure the portions which are more wovealle. 
When we cannot secure the handaging by means of folds of the 
cloth, nor )y suspending them from the opposite side, we must 
have recourse to stitching it with ligatures, either passed cir- 
enlarly or in the form of a seam.” 

10. The bandages should he clean, light, soft, and thin.* 
One should practise rolling with both hands together, and with 
either separately. One should also choose a suitable one, ac- 
cording to the breadth and thickness of the parts. The heads 
of the bandages should be hard, smooth, and neatly put on. 


' The propriety of these directions for bandaging the knee wil) readily be acknow- 
ledged. By lank parts (λαπαρὰ), Galen explains, were meant loose and slender 
parts, as opposed to such as are full and promiuent. 

® The meaning in the last clause of this paragraph is dificult to determine. Sce 
Galen, Vidus Vidius, and Littré. 

3 Verduec translates and explains this passage as follaws: * Hippocrates enjoins 
further, that the hands be smooth, plain, soft, and light; by smoothness and plain- 
ness he excludes unevenness, or the least puckering and rising unequally ; by requir- 
ing softness, he insinuates that they must not press, or Wring, or wound the part: 
aud fineness is requisite to facilitate the passage of the liquors through its substance ; 
and the inconveniency of overloading the affected part makes lightness a necessary 
quality.” On Fractures, Bandages, &c., p. 291. 
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That sort of bandaging is the worst which quickly falls off; 
but those are bad bandages which neither compress nor yet 
come off.! 

11. The following ave the objects which the upper bandage, 
the under bandage, or both aim at:° The object of the under 
bandage is either to bring together parts that are separated, 
or to compress stich as are expanded, or to separate what are 
contracted, or to restore to shape what are distorted, or the 
contrary. It is necessary to prepare pieces of linen cloth, 
which are light, thin, soft, clean, having no seams nor pro- 
tuberances on them, but sound, and able to lear some stretching, 
or even a little more than required; not dry, but wetted with 
a juice suitable to the purpose required. We must deal with 
parts separated (iz @ sinus?) in such wise, that the parts 
which are raised may touch the bottom without producing 
presstre ; we must begin on the sound part, and terminate at 
the wound; so that whatever humour is in it may be expelled, 
and that it may be prevented from collecting more? And 
straight parts are to be bandaged in a straight direction, and 
vblique obliquely, in such a position as to create no pain; and 
so that there may be no constriction nor falling off on a change 
of position, either for the purpose of taking hold of anything, 
or laying the limb; and that muscles, veins, nerves, and bones 
may be properly placed and adjusted to one another. [{ should 
he raised or laid in a natural position, so as nut to occasion 
pan. tn those cases in which an abscess is formed, we must 
act ina contrary way.' When our object is to bring together 


' Though the general drift of this paragraph be sufficiently clear, there are many 
things in it by no means casy to De understood. Indeed, Galen finds the language 
50 unworthy of Mippocrates, that he does uot scruple to give it as his opinion that 
the work had never been finished for publication by the author. By heads Galen 
says, that some of the commentators understood the ends, and others tle edges of 
the handages. The text in the last clause secms evidently to be corrupt. 

2 The epidesmis and hypodesmis, which are both described in a very distinct 
manner jn this paragraph, evidently apply principally to fractures and other injuries 
of the extremities. There is little in this description that requires explanation. 
The application of them in the case of a fractured arm, we sliall find minutely 
described in the work Qn the Articulations. 

3 This description seems evidently to apply to a sinus, or collection of matter 
below the skin. In this sense it is understuod hy Galen, and by Verdue, in his work 
on Fractures and Bandages, 

ὁ There is great uncertainty about the meaning of this sentence, as may he 
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parts which have become expanded, in other respects we must 
proceed on the same plan; and we must commence the bringing 
together from some considerable distance; and after their ap- 
proach, we must apply compression, at first slight, and afterwards 
stronger, the limit of it being the actual contact of the parts. In 
order to separate parts which are drawn together, when attended 
with iuflammation, we must proceed on the opposite plan ; but 
when without inflammation, we must use the same preparations, 
but bandage in the opposite direction. In order to rectify dis- 
torted parts, we must proceed otherwise on the same principles ; 
but the parts which are separated must be brought together by 
an under bandage, by agglutinants, and by suspending it (¢he 
limb?) in its natural position.’ And when the deformities are 
the contrary, this is to be done on the contrary plan. 

12. In fractures we must attend to the length, breadth, thick- 
ness, and number of the compresses. The length should he 
that of the bandaging; the breadth, three or four fingers ; 
thickness, threc or fourfold ; number so as to encirele the limh, 
neither more nor less; those applied for the purpose of recti- 
fying a deformity, should be of such alength as to encircle it ; 
the breadth and thickness being determined by the vacuity, 
which is not to be filled up at once. The under haudages 
are two, the first of which is to be carried from the seat of the 
injury upwards, and the second from the seat of the injury 
downwards, and from below upwards; the parts about the seat 
of the injury being most compressed, the extremitics least, and 
the rest in proportion. The upper bandages should take in a 
considerable portion of the sound parts. We must attend to 
the number, length, and breadth of the bandages; the number 
must be such as not to he inferior to what the injury requires, 
nor occasion compression with the splints, nor prove cumber- 
some, nor occasion any slipping of them, nor render them in- 


learned from the Commentary of Galen. 116 informs us that some read it nega- 
tively, that is to say, with the negative particle (4), and that Asclepiades put an 
entirely different sense ou the passage, understanding the words to apply to the 
lonsening of the bantlages, and not to the condition of the part to whieh they are ap- 
plied. Foés inclines to adopt this interpretation, whieh IT must say is, in many 
respects, more feasible than the other. Galen seems undecided. 

1 This passage refers apparently to fractures of the fore-arm, which we sliall find 
treated of very fully in the work On Fraetures. The suspension of the limb ina 
napkin, or other cloth, constituted a very important pait of the process of treatment, 
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efficient. As to length and breadth, they should be three, 
fonr, five, or six cubits in length, and as many fingers broad. 
The folds of the strings (se/vages?)! should be such as not to 
occasion pressure; they are to be soft and not thick ; and all these 
things arc to be proportionate to the length, breadth, and 
thickness of the part affected. The splints are to be smooth, 
even, and rounded at the extremitics ; somewhat less all along 
than the upper bandaging, and thickest at the part to which 
the fracture inclines. Those parts where there arc tuberositics, 
aud which are devoid of flesh, such as the ankles or fingers, we 
must guard from the splints which are placed over them, either 
by position or by their shortucss. They are to be seenred by 
the strings in such a mauncr as not to occasion pressure at 
first. A soft, consistent, and clean ccrate should be rubbed 
into the folds of the bandage.” 

18. As to the temperature and quantity of the water used, 
its heat should be just such as the hand can bear, and it ought 


1 There ix a good deal of dittteulty in determining the exact meaning of this 
tert (xapaipyper); indeed, there is considerahle uncertainty about the reading. 
Consult Galeu, Vidus Vidius, Foés, Littré, and Schicider (Lexicon). Both foes and 
Littré incline to render it by disi¢re in French, that is to say, the Zis? or selvage of 
linen cloth. That this should have been used to secure the compresses, and keep 
them in position, seems very natural,and 1. am inclined to adopt this explanation of 
the term, as it suits sa well with the sense. See Avicenna, iv, 5, 2,7; also, Seulteti 
Aymamentarinm Chirnrgicum, tab. 29. In plate 1, the appearance of the bandaged 
lin, having the splints secured with strings, is well represented. 

2 Ε need searcely remark that this description of the process of treating a fractured 
limb is remarkable for precision and elearness, and it may well be doubted whether 
in the whole compass of medical literature there be a passage which contains 
so judicious an exposition of the principles upon which this surgical case should 
he mauaged. An important po'nt connected with the ancient mode of treating 
fractures was the use of ccrate, or a composition from wax, in the application of 
the bandages. Unfertunately onr information regarding the use of this article by the 
ancient surgeons in handaging is very limited, being mostly confiued to this passage 
of our author, and the Commentary of Galen on the same, which, it is to be regretted, 
has come down to nsin a corrupt state. It appears fram it, however, that the wax was 
rubbed not only into the skin of the part to which the bandage was to be applicd, 
Imt also upon every fold af the bandage as it was put on. It was applied in mode- 
γαῖα quantity. Sec Chirurgici Grivei, ed. Cocchi (p. 66). There can be no douht then, 
that applied in this manner, the waved bandages must have been fully as secure as 
the starched bandages now in use. The wax nsed forthis purpose was cleansed from 
all impuritics, and probably bleached. Gn the ancient mode of bleaching wax, sec 
Dioscorides (ii, 105). The Arabians adopted this and all the other steps of this process 
from the Greeks. See, in partienlar, Avicenua (iv, 5, 2, 6). I may be allowed to re- 
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to be known that a large quantityis best for producing relaxation 
and attenuation, whereas a moderate quantity is best for in- 
carnating and softening. The limit to the affusion is, to stop 
when the parts become swelled up, and before the swelling 
subsides ; for the parts swell up at first, and fall afterwards.’ 

14. The object on which it (the limb?) is laid should be 
soft, smooth, and sloping upwards towards the protuberant 
parts of the body, such as the heel or hips, so that there may 
be no projection, nor bending inwards, nor turing aside.” 
The canal (spout or gutter?) should rather comprehend the 
whole limb than the half of it, attention being paid to the in- 
jury and to whatever else appears to create inconvenience.® 

15. The presentation of the injured part to the physician, 
the extension, the arrangement, and so forth, are to be regu- 
lated according to nature. What is nature in these operations 
is to be determined by the accomplishment of the object which 
we have in view, and for this purpose we must look to the part 
in the state of rest, in its middle state, and to habit ; in regard 
to the state of rest and relaxation, as in the arm, that it be in 
a line with the hand; and with regard to the medium between 


mark in this place, that it is not unlikely that the Arabs in Algiers, from whom it is 
well known that the French surgeons learned the process of treating fractures hy the 
immoveahle apparatus, way have derived their knowledge from their forefathers. 
How or when this excellent practice fell into disuse in civilized Europe 1 cannot 
pretend to explain. I may mention, however, that Verduc, who professes to follow 
Galen and llippocrates implicitly in describing the application of bandages to 
fractured limbs, takes no notice whatever of the use of cerate. Thus it is that we 
always pass by valuable things when we do not estimate the use of them properly. 

1 The warm water, ] may just mention, was applied upon the removal of the ban- 
dages. The objects for which it was applied are briefly noticed by our anthor, and 
are fully explained by Galen in his Commentary. Galen further alludes to Lhe prac- 
tice elsewhere. (Meth. Med., xiv; and Hygiene, ii.) We shall find further mention 
of it in the work On Fractures. 

3 The meaning of this sentence, notwithstanding the explanations furnished by 
Galen, is somewhat obscure. One can readily appreciate the propriety of the diree- 
tion to lay the heel in particular on an elevated object, in order, as Galen remarks, 
to prevent a defluxion to the part. 

3 The canal (called in French gouéficre), although Hippocrates elsewhere ex- 
presses himself regarding its usefulness in rather equivocal terms, appears to me to 
be one of the simplest and most ingenious contrivances imaginable for securing a 
fractured leg. For several years 1 have used in imitation of it a half-hoot made 
of the strongest pasteboard, and have found it the greatest improvement imaginable 
in the treatment of fractures. It appears to me preferable to any of the mechanical 
contrivances which are at present in use in the London hospitals. 
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flexion and extension, that the forearm be at right angles to 
the arm; and with regard to habit, it should be considered 
that some limbs bear certain positions preferably, as, for example, 
the thighs extension ; for in such attitudes the parts can best 
bear to be placed for a considerable time without a change of 
posture. And in the change from the state of distension, the 
muscles, veins, nerves, and bones, when properly arranged and 
secured, will preserve their relations to one another while the 
limb is raised or placed. 

10, The extension should be most powerful when the largest 
and thickest bones, or when both are broken ; next when the 
under-hone, and least of all, when the upper. When immo- 
derate, it is injurious, except in the case of childreu. The lim) 
should he a little elevated. The model by which we judge if 
the part. he properly sct is the sound part of the same name, or 
the part which is its pair? 

17. Friction can relax, brace, incarnate, attenuate: hard 
braces, soft relaxes, much attenuates, and moderate thickens.* 

18. The following should be the state of matters on the 
first application of the bandage. The person to whom it has 
been applied should say that he feels the compression parti- 
eularly at the seat of the injury, but very little at the extre- 
mities; the parts should be adjusted but not pressed together, and 
that rather by the number of the baudages than by the fereec 
of the constriction ; and the tightness should rather be ou the 
inerease during the first day and night; but on the next it 


' There is not much ef avy praetical importance in this paragraph which requires 
Nustration, The best position for a fraetnred limb, as Galen remarks, is that in 
which it can be longest kept without producing pain ; this, in the forearm, Hippocrates 
halds to be the state intermediate between pronation and supination, with the fore- 
arm at right angles to the arm, and in the Jeg complete extension. Galen pro- 
nounces decidedly in favour of the extended position during the treatment of a 
fractured thigh. 

3. This paragraph, it will readily he perecived, relates to fractures of the forearm. 
There is little in it which requires illustration. Galen remarks, that the hodies of 
young persons, being of a softer and more humid nature, endare greater extension 
than those of the aged witheut being exposed to pain or more serious consequences. 
This is no donht the fact, and it is equally true that aged persons can scarcely bear 
to he touched without experiencing most acute pain. 

3 This subject is so fully treated of in the English edition of Pautus Eerneta, 
Book 1,18, that 1 need net touch upon it in this place. See, in particular, Galen 
(De Sanit, tnend., ii, Comment. h. 1.), and Oribasins (Med. Collect., vi). 
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should be less, and on the third the bandages should be loose. 
Ou the next day a soft swelling should be observed in the ex- 
tremities ;! aud on the third day, when the bandaging is looxed, 
the swelling should be found diminished in size, and this 
should he the case every time the bandages are removed. At 
the second application of the bandage, it should be ascertained 
whether the dressing has been properly done, and then greater 
compression should be made, and with more bandages; and on 
the third, still greater, and still more. On the seventh day from 
the first dressing, when the bandages are loosed, the limb 
should be found slender and the bones mobile. We must then 
have reconrse to the splints, provided the limh he free of 
swelling, pruritus, and ulceration, and allow them to remain 
until twenty days after the accident ; butif any suspicions arise, 
the bandages must he loesed in the interval. The splints 
should he tightened every third day.’ 

19. The suspending of a fractured limb in a sling, the dis- 
position of it, and the bandaging, all have for their object to 
preserve it in position. The principal considerations with regard 
to the position are the habits and the peculiar nature of each 
of the limbs: the varieties are shown in running, walking, 
standing, lying, action, repose.* 


' On this direction Verdne makes the following remark: ‘‘ 1lippocrates, who so 
often forewarns us of the danger of making the bandages either too tight or too 
slack, gives us a certain sign of the due tightness of the bandage, viz. the inflain- 
ination and rising softness of the lower extremity, whether the foot or hand. So 
that if the foot is not at all inflamed, you must immediately undo the dressings, 
for fear of a false eallus. If the inferior extremities are very much inflamed, anu 
have a hard tumour upon them, yor must slaeken the rollers.”—On Fractures, Ban- 
dages, &e. It is well known that in modern practice the extremities are bandaged 
to prevent swelling from taking place in them. Whether or not this be in all cases a 
wise practice, I have my doubts ; indced I am inclined to think that the swelling helow 
relieves the swelling, and consequently the congestion, in the seat of the fracture. When 
the bandages are not too tight, nor the patient im an unhealthy condition of body, 
the swelling below, to say the least of it, ean do no harm, and, lesides serving as 
an index of the state of the bandaging above, may, and 1 think certainly in some 
eases does, relieve the tension in the seat of the injury. The contents of this 
chapter is an accurate résumé of the more ample directions which, as we shall see 
helow, arc given in the works On Fraetnres and On Articulations. 

3. The splints, I believe, were secured by ligatures going round the jimb in differ. 
ent places, care being taken to avoid the spot where the fracture was situated. See, 
in particular, Avicenna (iv, 5, 2,7, 8). 

3. The subject-matters contained in this passage are evidently pretty much the 
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20. It should be kept in mind that exercise strengthens, and 
inactivity wastes.' 

21. Compression should be produced by the number of 
bandages, rather than by the force of the constriction. 

22. In cases of eechymosis, contusions, sprains, or swellings 
not attended with inflammations, blood is to be expelled from 
the wound, in greatest quantity to the npper part, and in 
smallest to the inferior; neither the arm nor the leg should be 
placed in a declining position: the head of the bandage should 
be placed on the wound, and there the greatest pressure should 
be made; the least at the extremities, and intermediately in 
the middle; the last fold of the bandage should be at the upper 
part of the body. As to binding and compression, these objects 
are to be attained rather by the number of the bandages than 
the force of the constriction ; and moreover, in these cases the 
bandages should be thin, light, soft, clean, broad, sound, so 
that they may effect their purpose, even without splints. And 
we must use affusions.® 

28. Dislocations, sprains, diastases of hones, violent sepa- 
ration, abruption of the extremitics of bones, and distrainings, 
so as to induce rare or velyus, in these cases we must apply 
the bandages so as not to compress the part whence the dis- 
placement took place, and that we may render them tight at 
the side to which the displacement was, and give the limb an 
inclination im the opposite direction, and that in an excessive 
degree. We employ bandages, compresses, suspension of the 
limb in a sling, attitude, extension, friction, rectification ; and 
along with these the affusion of much water.’ 


same as those contained in ¢15. Galen insists strongly upon this being a clear 
proof that the preseut work is a mere rough sketch, and that it had never heen 
completed by our author, In the course of his Commentary, he repeatedly insists 
that the original publisher must have used great liberties with the text. 

' As a corollary to this proposition Galen remarks, that in surgical treatinent an 
unjured Limb ought not to be too long kept cutirely without motion, but that as soon 
as the intlanunation has subsided, it should be cautionsly moved after liet water has 
been poured upou it, dc. 

? It is foreign to my purpose to cuter upon a disenssion of the different read- 
jugs in this paragraph, as this would oceupy too miteh time and space, Sce Galen, 
Foes, and Littré. As 1 have translated it, the meaning seems obvious, aud the 
practice very rational. The subject herein treated will be found more fully diseussed 
in ihe work On Fractures. 


4 This paragraph, us Galen remarks, contavis an epitome of a variety of matters 
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24. In treating parts which arc atrophicd, we must com- 
prehend a considerable part of the sound lim} with the bau- 
dage, so that by the influx thereby produced, the wasted part 
may acquire a supply greater than its loss, and may be thus 
disposed to growth and restoration of its fleshy parts. It is 
better also to bandage the parts above, as the thigh in the 
case of the leg, and also the thigh and leg of the opposite side, 
so that they may be placed in similar circnmstances, and may 
both equally be deprived of motion; and that the supply of 
nourishment may be alike curtailed and open to both. The 
compression should be the effect rather of the number of the 
bandages than of their tightness. We relax first the part most 
requiring it, and have recourse to that kind of friction which 
will promote the growth of flesh, and to affusion. No splints." 

25. Those things which are for the purpose of giving support 
and strength to the part, as to the breast, side, head, and so 
forth, are used in such cases as the following: for pulsations, 
that there may be no motion in the part; and in separation at 
the sutures of the skull, in order to give support ; and iu order 
to strengthen the chest and head, in coughs, sneczings, and 
other movements. In all these cases the same measure of 


which are fully treatect of in the treatises,On Fractures, and On the Articulations. 
Whatever is obscure in it will readily be understood upon reference to these works. 
I shall only notice a few of the terms which may be somewhat obscure to the 
modern reader who is not familiar with the two treatises now referred to. Diastasis 
is the separation of the two bones not connected together by diarthrosis, but in im- 
mediate connexion, such as the separation of the radius from the ulna at the 
elbow-joint, and the separation of the cranial bones at a suture. Albruption applies 
to the snapping off of the extremity of a bone, such as that of the humerus. The 
distrainings, or distortions (Cracrpi para), relate principally to cases of club-feot, 
and will come to be more properly treated of in the portion of the work On the 
Articulations, which relates to that suljcet. 

' Upon reference to Galen, it will be seen that he bestows a very lengthy and 
claborate Cominentary on this paragraph, partly in illustration of the verbal meaning 
of the terms here used, and partly in discussing the merit of the practical rules laid 
down by our author. By atrophied parts in this place, Hippocrates would appear 
to allude to parts which have become wasted in flesh, owing to the compression 
and want of exercise during their treatment for fractures. The treatment of ema- 
ciated parts is briefly laid down by Pavuivs -Eeixeta, Book [, 59, and the other 
authorities. See the Commentary. It is remarkable that, as far as I can discover. 
none of the later authorities make mention of the loose handaging here recom- 
mended by our author. Galen, however, slates that he had used it as directed hy 
Hippocrates, and with good effect. 
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bandaging is to be observed, for where the injury is, there the 
bandage should compress most, and something soft is to be 
placed below that suits with the complaint; aud we must not 
apply the bandages tighter than just to stop the pulsations from 
creating disturbanee, and that the separated parts at the sutures 
may be brought into coutact, they must not be such as ab- 
solutely to stop the coughs and sneezings, but so as to give 
support, and, without occasioning uneasiness,’ prevent the parts 
from being shaken. 


1 There is not much in this paragraph which stands in need of illustration, but 
then Galen’s Commentary is well deserving of being consulted. We explains that, 
in affections of the head and ehest, it was customary to use small pillows and bags 
filled with millet to give support to the parts αἰδοῖοι! and stop wotion in them. It 
will be remarked, that in this place our author makes distinct mention of diastasis 
or separation of the hones of the cranium at the sutures. Sce above. 


ON FRACTURES. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tue work commences with an announcement of the gencral 
priuciple upon which all cases of fracture and dislocation are 
to be rectified, which is this, that extension should be made as 
straight as possible, the term straight being immediately after- 
wards explained to be meant as applying to that direction 
which is most natural to the limb affected, that is to say, the 
position which will afford the patient most case and comfort 
after the limb has been properly arranged. This principle of 
treatment he illustrates at considerable length, and with great 
force of argument, in the case of the fore-arm, and reviews the 
different positions in which it had been recommended that it 
should be placed, namely, the state of pronation, of supination, 
the intermediate, and, lastly, that of the archer when he is in 
the attitude of drawing the string of his bow. The author 
shows, in a very striking manner, the cvil effects resulting 
from the practice of not putting the limb, during the process 
of bandaging, into the attitude in which it is meant that it 
should be kept afterwards, as by the change of position the 
whole apparatus will be in so far deranged. $$ 1—3. 

Fractures of the fore-arm are next considered, and most 
minute directions are given regarding the whole process of 
managing it—the setting of the fractured bones—the applica- 
tion of the bandages, the compresses, and splints, aud the 
arrangement of the limb after the process is completed. The 
general rules of practice laid down for the management of this 
case are meant to apply to all fractures, with a few exceptions. 
δὲ 4—7. 

Fracture of the arm, ov humerns, is next considered, and 
here our author’s mode of procedure is highly deserving of 
attention, as being considerably different from the method 
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now in use: he attaches much importance to the mode in 
which extension is made, and pointedly directs that the limb 
be placed in its proper position before the application of the 
bandages and the rest of the apparatus. ¢ 8. 

Me then proceeds to the consideration of the foot and the 
injuries of the bones which compose it. § 9. 

The displacement of the tarsal bones from those of the Iee 
are next considered, by which Inxations of the astragains and 
os calcis are probably meant. $$ 10, 11. 

After a hrief description of the bones of the leg, he gives an 
account, in general terms, of Iuxations of the foot, and then 
describes very claborately the process of reducing them, and of 
conducting the treatment afterwards. $$ 13, 14. 

Fractures of the leg are then treated of at considerable 
length in $$ 15, 16,17, 18. 

Fractures of the thigh-bone are next taken into considera- 
tion, and most minute directions are given for the management 
of them in §§ 19, 20, 21, 22, 28. Our author gives some 
account of the canals, οὐ gutters, then used for receiving the 
limb in cases of fractured leg or thigh; he docs not much 
approve of them, but gives it as his opinion that the beneficial 
effects of them had been mneh exaggerated. 

Compound fractures are next considered, aud all the diffe- 
vent modes of treating them which were then in vogue are dis- 
cussed, and frecly eriticised in $$ 21, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. The 
exfohation of the bones and the separation of spicnle are next 
brought under notice, and the treatment of such cases freely 
considered. § 30. 

Many minute directious are given relative to the reduction 
of broken bones by means of the lever, and the treatment 
afterwards. ὁ ὃ 31, 32. 

The treatment in those cases in which it has heen fonnd 
impracticable to reduce the fractured bones is next delivered, 
including many important observations regarding the exfoliation 
of bones, and the resection of them. $$ 33, 34. 

The danger of compound fractures of the femur and 
humerus is pointedly declared, and the treatinent of such cases 
when it is to be attempted is clearly indicated. $$ 33, 36. 

In § 37 is given a brief description of Inxations ofthe knec, 
wlong with an elaborate, aud, upon the whole, a very accurate 
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statement of the points of analogy between the knee- and 
clbow-joints. 

In ἐὺ 38, 89, 10, -f, 42, 43, 44, the luxations and sub- 
luxations at the elbow-joint arc treated of very succinctly, but 
so as to display a very intimate acquaintance with this class of 
accidents. 

Iu § 45 there is given a curious, but rather onscure, 
description of fracture of the olecranon. 

In § 46 is given a brief account of fracture of the epiphysis, 
or trochlea of the humerus, a most iuteresting subject, on 
which we shall enter more fully by and by. 

In the last two paragraphs some general rules are given 
respecting accidents at the elbow, as regards bandages and 
position. 

From this enumeration of the contents of the present 
work, it will be readily scen that it is not a complete work on 
fractures; and, moreover, that it contains many things which 
are altogether foreign to that subject. In short, a con- 
siderable portion of it is evidently devoted to dislocations and 
other coguate subjects, as in like manner it will be presently 
scen that a considerable portion of the next work, which is 
more especially devoted to dislocations, is occnpied with obser- 
vations on fractures. It is difticult to account in a satisfac- 
tory manner for this want of arrangement, more especially as 
the two treatises are generally acknowledged to have con- 
stituted originally one work. The most plausible conjecture 
which I can form, in order to account for this mixing up 
together of the different matters in each, is this,—that when, 
for convenience sake, the work was divided into two, namcly, 
one part ‘On Fractures, and another ‘On the Articulations,’ 
it was found necessary, in order to give a clear view of th 
subjccts treated of m the one, to illustrate them by extracts 
relative to the cognate subjects treated of in the other. And, 
in fact, although the subjects here discussed be given rather 
confusedly, it will be found, in a practical point of view, 
very convenient, nay, incdispensably uecessary, to consider cer- 
tain fractures and dislocations at the same time, in order to 
establish an accurate diagnosis between them. For exaniple, 
how is it possible to understand dislocations at the elbow 
without a knowledge of fractures of the extremities of the 
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bones which enter into the formation of it, namely, of the 
hnmerus and the bones of the fore-arm? And again, who 
could understand fractures at the lower end of the tibia and fibula 
without au acquaintance with dislocations at the ankle-joint ? 
Altogether, then, it eertamly appears to me, upon mature 
refiection, rather an advantage to the student to hare these two 
classes of accident treated of together, as they are in this and 
the succeeding work. The complete manner in which the 
various subjects arc handled, the admirable plan upon which 
ow author procceds from obvious and indisputable principles, 
cannot fail to command the admiration of every careful and 
intelligent reader. The whole treatise, also, is written in so 
Incid a style that, with the few feot-notes which I have added, 
the reader will find no more difficulty in availing himself of 
the contents of this work, although written twenty-two ccn- 
turics ago, than if it had been a publication of the present day. 
T shall now only make a few observations on certain subjects, 
either because they seem to require some elucidation, owing to 
their being treated of very suecinctly, or because I look upon 
them as being partienlarly deserving of attention. 

The process of setting, bandaging, and arranging a frac- 
tured limb, although this truly is now a hackneyed subject, 
will be found described in this treatise with so much precision, 
that IT am persuaded the surgeon of the present day may 
derive information from it, for it appears to me that certain 
of the rules of practice here laid down hy Hippocrates, are 
sometimes improperly overlooked by the modern practitioner. 
For example, although the propriety of putting a fractured 
limb, before it is set, into the position in which it is 
to be kept afterwards, is so clearly stated in this work, it is 
often disregarded in modern practice, and the consequences 
here described follow accordingly, namely, the dcrangement of 
the bandages, and, consequently, displacement of the frac- 
tured portions of bone after the position of the limb is altered. 
I am also of opinion, after having repeatedly adopted the 
practice recommended by Thippocrates, that the rule here stated, 
not to apply the bandages and apparatus beyond the fractured 
limb, is consistent with sound principles, and that the depar- 
ture from it in mode: practice is, In many cases, anything 
but an improvement. This I have hinted in the annotations 
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on the preceding treatise, and Iam now glad to find that so 
distinguished an authority as M. Malgaigne joins me in 
expressing this opinion. Treating of the splints, compresses, 
and bandages used in the Hippocratic system of bandaging a 
fractured limb, he adds: * Restc enfin leur longueur, qui choque 
nos habitudes; car ot est le chirurgicn qui sc borne 4 recon- 
vrir Vavant-bras fracturé, sans empiéter sur la main et avec les 
bandes ct avec les attelles? Or, déji Poccasion ne m’a pas 
manqué pour le dire, ct je n’hésiterai pas ἃ le répéter ici, ces 
bandes, ces attelles, prolongées sur la main, ne sont justifiées 
par aucune considération sérieuse ct légitime, et clles out de 
graves inconvéuients. fn thésc générale, attclles ou bandages 
ne sont faits que pour remplacer par un squelette extérieur le 
squelette naturel fracturé, qui donnait au membre sa longucur, 
sa forme, sa solidité, et ils ne doivent pas sc prolonger au-dela, 
ἃ moins (indications toutes spéciales. 1] faut ajouter cepen- 
dant que tout membre fracturé, pour arriver & la consolidation, 
devant rester long-temps dans Vimmobilité, a besoin d’une 
position stable qui la lui garantisse, et que l’appareil que nous 
venons d’étudicr serait insuffisant ἃ cect égard. Mais les 
moyens de remplir cette indication nouvelle sont divers pour 
chaque membre et pour chaque brisure du membre; ils pour- 
raient étre décrits sous le nom d’appareils complémentaircs. 
Or, ces apparcils complémentaires ne sont pas oubliés par 
Hippocrate ; Pécharpe pour Vavant-hras, le bandage de corps 
pour le bras, les coussins ou les gouttiéres pour le membre 
inférieur.”' And, in addition to the reasons here assigned by 
M. Malgaigne for confining the apparatus, in general, to the 
fractured portion of the limb, I would again say, that I am in- 
clined to think that bandaging the part below the injury, for 
example, the hand, in fractures of the fore-arm, has a tendency to 
increase the swelling above, which would otherwise be determined 
to the parts below, and thus relieve the seat of the injury. 

I would beg leave most particularly to direct attention to the 
condemnatory remarks of our author upon the method of treat- 
ing compound fractures, by bandaging the parts on both sides 
of the wound, and leaving it wucoverced to admit of dressings 
being applicd to it. I may meution in this place, that the last 
occasion on which I met with the lamented Mr. Liston, we 
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conversed on this subject, when he stated decidedly that he agreed 
swith Thippoerates in condemning the praetice, which, however, 
he often saw adopted in hospital practice. Our authov’s treat- 
ment of compound fractures is also deserving of much attention, 
as indicating the large amount of experienee whieh he must have 
had in this way. 

There are three surgical subjects which are very fully, but vet 
rather confusedly, treated of by our author in this and the two 
following works, namely, the accidents which befall the knee, 
the ankle, and the elbow. 


On Dislocations at the Knee. 


It strikes one as very remarkable, that the ancient surgeons 
shonld all speak of dislocations at the kuec-joint as being of 
frequent occurrence, whereas they are now regarded as being 
among the rarest accidents of the kind to wlich the joints 
of the human body are subject. In this case, we must cither 
snppose that the ancient surgeons had somchow been guilty 
of a mistake, or that the accident had been more common 
in ancient times than it is now. I have often wondered 
whether the difficulty might uot be got over, by supposing that 
the wrestlers at the public games of his country, who, it is 
clear, furnished [lippocrates with a large proportion of his cases 
of fracture and dislocation, may not have been particularly 
liable to this accident. Jlaving onee met with a very intcrest- 
ing case of dislocation at the knee-joint, 1 persuade myself that 
1 cannot hetter illustrate this subject than br giving a Report 
of it whieh J published in the Loxpox Mepican Gazerres, 
Dee. 1812. I do so the more readily, as it will enable me to 
correct some unfortunate typographical blunders which occur in 
the Report as it appeared in the Gazette. 

“Case of Dislocation at the Nnee-joint.—By Francis Adams, 
Esq., Surgeon; Sept. 10th, 1842. Alexander Rebic, wt. 55, 
while in the act of carrying provender letween two large 
bullocks in their stall, was knocked down hy a stroke of one of 
their hind legs on the right knee; and while lying on the ground, 
was severcly injured by being trod npon in several parts of the 
body, especially near the middle of the right leg. T saw him 
about two hours after the accident, and fonnd the bones of the 
right leg Iving on the fore part of the femur; the artienlar 
cavities could be distinetly felt, while, below, the contour of the 
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condyles could be traced: in short, I never saw a case of dislo- 
cation in which the symptoms were so strongly marked. The 
patella was pulled considerably up the thigh; but it appeared 
pretty obvious that neither the ligamentum patelle, nor the 
tendon of the ériceps, was ruptured ; but my impression at the 
time certainly was, that, in order to admit of so great a dis- 
placement, all the principal ligaments of the joint must be torn. 
The limb was immoveably extended. By making proper ex- 
tension and counter-extension, the reduction was effected with 
little difficulty. The limb was then bandaged loosely, from the 
toes to near the middle of the thigh, and laid half-bent on a 
thick pillow, and evaporating lotions were directed to be applied 
occasionally. For some days no scvere symptoms occurred in 
the joint; but swelling and suppuration having afterwards taken 
place in the leg, especially abont the calf of it, the bandages 
had to be removed and poultices applied. The limb continued 
very much swollen, and the discharges became fetid, while, 
owing perhaps to its weight, the bones of the leg, about the 
twelfth day, were dragged downwards, so as then to give the 
knee-joint the appearance of a semi-luxation backwards. The 
limb was secnred in the best manner that conld be managed in 
its tender state, and the bones retained in position by means of 
a jointed splint applied below the thigh and leg. 

30th. The limb las gone on getting daily into a worse state; 
the foot has lost its heat and sensibility, and the whole leg 
behind up to the knee is of a darkish green colour. About the 
calf of the leg it is greatly swollen, and the discharge from it 
very copious. The joint is so loose that the bones can with dif- 
ficulty be kept in position: the pulscabout 115. He has agreed 
to have his limb removed to-morrow, if no improvement take 
place in the interval. 

* Oct. Ist. Lamputated the limb to-day about the middle of 
the thigh, with the assistance of my professional neighbour 
My. Walker. The patient bore the operation with great forti- 
tude, and appeared soon afterwards much relieved from his suf 
ferings. The muscles felt so soft and flabby, as to excite appre- 
hensions in iy mind, that the vesscls might not bear the liga- 
tures well; no unpleasant symptoms, however, occurred, and iu 
the course of three weeks the stump was completely healed. 

“We examined the parts abont the knee-joint immediately 
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after the operation. As I had formerly supposed to be the 
case, the tendon of the quadriceps and ligamentum patelle 
were entire; the latter, however, was remarkably stretched 
and slackened ; contrary to my expectations, I found that the 
lateral ligaments were not torn. Upon cutting into the joint, 
the crucial ligaments were found to be torn in pieces, but ail 
the other parts were uninjured; the posterior ligament, the 
heads of the gastrocnemius, and the popliteal vessels, being all 
safe from any serions injury. The limb below being a general 
mass of suppnration and putridity, was but cursorily examined; 
it appeared certain, however, that the hack part of the leg had 
been bruised to the state of apulp. The condvles of the femur 
were somewhat smalicr than they normally are, and were 50 
rounded as to show an unusual aptitude to slip out of the 
articular cavitics ; and to this construction of the bones, joined, 
perhaps, to some preternatural Jaxity of the ligamcuts, the acci- 
dent, in al] probability, is to be ascribed. 

“'fhis wonld appear to be one of the rarest dislocations to 
which the joints of the human body are subject. The only 
unequivocal ease which 1 know of as having been reported in 
this country, is the one related by Mr. Jonathan Toogood, in 
the ‘Provincial Aledical and Surgical Journal,’ June, 1812. 
Another, supposed to be of a similar nature, he justly regards 
as probably incomplete. In these two cases recovery took 
place withont any untoward symptoms, as I have no doubt 
would have happened to my patient, had the injury becu con- 
fined to the knee-joint. Myr. Toogoud mentions, that neither 
Sir Astley Cooper, Dupuytren, nor Roux, had ever met with 
such a case, nor, as far as I can discover, do any of our latest 
writers on surgery mention having ever had occasion to treat 
this accident. Chesciden, although correct in stating that ‘the 
knee caunot be completely dislocated without breaking the cross 
ligaments’ (Anatom.p. 45), may he supposed from the problema- 
tical way in which he expresses himself, to have had no cexpe- 
rience of such a case. Boyer also writes of the accident in 
equivocal terms, and is wrong in stating that the heads of the 
gastrecnemins, and other soft parts, must necessarily be torn. 
Of the ancient authorities in surgery Celsns is the only one who 
makes mention of dislocation ferwards: he says, ‘In priorem 
non projalyi plerique scripscrunt ; potestque id vero proximum 
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esse, cum inde opposita patella ipsa quoque tibize caput contincat. 
Meges tamcn eum cui in pricrem partem excidisset, a 86 
curatum esse memoriz prodidit.’ (viii. 21.) Hippocrates, the 
great ancient authority on fractures and dislocations, describes 
dislocations of the knee outwards, inwards, and backwards, but 
says nothing of dislocations forwards; and all the other ancient 
writers on surgery, both Greek and Arabian, repeat the same 
statement. In like manner the earlier surgical writers in 
modern times, being all servile copyists of the Arabians, give 
the same account of dislocationsat the knee. See Theodoricus, 
ii, 92. As far as I can learn, the case now related is the only 
one on record in which the actual state of the parts was ascer- 
tained by dissection.” 

Since writing the above report, | have ascertained that 1 had 
overlooked an unequivocal case of dislocation at the knee-joint 
related by our old authority, Wiseman. [16 describes it most 
circumstantially, to the effect that “the head of the os tibia 
was shot under the thigh-bone, and lay stretched out straight. 
By making extension and counter-extension, and fixing the limb 
towards the buttocks, it slipped into its place.” This, then, was 
a case of dislocation of the tibia backwards, and in so far differed 
from mine, which was a dislocation forwards. It has been made 
a question whether or not our author, in treating of displace- 
ments at the knee, regards the femur or the tibia as the fixed 
point. M. Littré inclines to the opinion, that he makes the 
tibia the fixed point, and regards the femur as the part which 
is displaced ; accerding to this rule, the case I have related would 
have been ranked by Hippoerates as a dislocation backwards. 
It would appear, then, after all, that the case related above is 
one of the forms which Hippocrates recognises. Of the lateral 
dislocations noticed hy Hippocrates, and the other ancient au- 
thorities, there is hardly any unequivocal case reported in modern 
works on surgery. I aim inclined to think that they must all 
be incomplete, or connected with congenital malformation. 
Subluxations constitute a class of accidents, about the nature 
of which there is still much uncertainty, after all the investi- 
gations which they have undergone of late years. Many of 
them would appear to be mere displacements of the semi-lunar 
cartilages. It is curious to remark, that all our carlicr authori- 
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ties agree with the ancient in representing dislocations at the 
knee as a very mild class of accidents. Wiseman says, “ They 
are not diffenlt to reduce, nor subject to such accidents as those 
of the elbow.” (v, 9.) Vesalius speaks of them as being very 
insignificant accidents, insomuch that the patient himself can 
readily reduee them. (Chirurg. Mag, i, 117.) Ambrose Paré 
writes of them in siuilar terms. It is probable that these, and 
other modern anthoritics, merely copy from the ancicut authori- 
ties, and that sevcre sprains, exaggerated by the imaginations 
of the patients into dislocations, have been often recognised as 
such by the professional attendants. 


On the Aceitents which befall the Bones of the Elboue. 


As there is scarcely a subject connected with surgery more 
puzzling, even at the present day, than the fractures and 
luxations which occur at the clhew-joint, so it is one to which 
Wippocrates had evidently paid the most minute attention, and 
accordingly he has treated of it in three different works, namely, 
at ‘Fractimes’ $$ 38, 39, 10, 1, ΕΣ, 18, U1, (5, 16; ‘Artien- 
lations,’ $$ 17, 18, 19, 20,27, 22,28, 21, 245, 66; ‘Mfoehliens,’ 
δὰ 7,8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13. Of the important matters contained 
in these paragraphs 1 now feel myself called npon to attempt 
an accurate analysis, withont whieh it must be admitted that 
my translation can possess but little value; for he forms but a 
very imperfect idea of the duties of τι translater whe thinks 
he has nothing to do but merely to render certain vocables of 
the original into the corresponding ones in the langnage of the 
translation, withont concerning himself with the exact sense 
and import of the original anthor. 

1 shall now proceed to cuumerate all the varicties of dislo- 
eation and fracture at the clbow-joint, which our author 
describes, or, ut least, appears to descrile. 

1. Dislocation of the vlna and radius baekwards, ‘ Articn- 
lations,” δὰ 18—23; ‘Fractures,’ ᾧ £2; ‘AMochlicus” § 9: 
there his descriptions agree very well with those of Sir Astley 
Cooper, Mr. Bransby Cooper,’ aid all the best modern autho- 
nities. Tncomplete dislocations, deserihed ly our author, 
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‘ Articulations,’ $$ 1724; ‘ Fractures,’ δὲ 39, 40; ‘ Moch- 
licus” δ᾽ L£; but scarcely recognised by modern authorities.’ 

2. Dislocation of the ulna and radius forwards; see ¢ Frac- 
tures” § 43; ‘Articulations, §§ 19—23,; ‘ Mochlicus” § 9. 
This case is scarecly admitted as possible, by modern autho- 
rities, unless attended with fracture of the olecranon. Dr. 
Fergusson, however, is not quite decided upon this point, and 
in great laxity of the joint I can easily suppose it possible. 

3. Complete lateral dislocation described at ‘ Fractures,’ 
§ 41; ‘Articulations,’ δὺ 18—22; ‘Mochlicus, § 12. This 
case is scarecly recognised as possible by Sir Charles Bell, Sir 
Astley Cooper, Mr. Bransby Cooper, and Mr. Liston; but 
is distinctly admitted by Chelius, § 1018, and partially so by 
My. R. Adams, in the ‘ Cyclopwdia of Anatomy.” 

4. Partial or incomplete lateral dislocations described at‘ Frac- 
tures,” ἢ 40. These are recognised and described by Sir Charles 
Bell, Mr. Liston, Mr. R. Adams, in the ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy,’ 
and by Chelius, and all our best authorities of the present day. 

5. Luxation of the radius forwards, backwards, and to cither 
side, obscurely noticed at ‘Fractures, § 41—t4; ‘ Articula- 
tions, ᾧ 18. Those backwards and forwards are described by 
Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Branshy Cooper, Mr. R. Adams 
(Cye. Anat., 1. 6.), and all our best authorities ; but lateral 
dislocation has been noticed by few. It is recognised, how- 
ever, by Sir Astley Cooper, in the Appendix to his work on 
Luxations, and Mr. R. Adams, in the ‘Dublin Journal of 
Medical Science,’ vol. xxii, p. 504. 

6. Fractures of the olecranon, described by our author at 
‘ Fractures,’ § 45, and still more distinctly by Galen, (Chirur- 
gici Grieci, p. 87). Sir Charles Bell, and all the best modern 
authorities describe this accident in similar terms. I may 
mention, under this head, that neither Hippocrates, nor any 
other author, ancient or modern, as far as I am aware, has 
noticed rupture of the tendon of the triceps, and yet I have 
met with a case of this accident. 

7. Abruption of the articular extremity of the humerus, that 
is to say, of its apophysis, or trochlea, is described by our 

' Chelius, indeed, speaks of incomplete lateral dislocations, but only in very general 
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author as being an accident which, although it may appear 
more serious, is, in fact, far milder than most of the injuries of 
the elbow-jomt, ‘Fractures,’ § 16. It is more distinctly 
noticed by Galen, in a fragment of his ‘Commentary,’ pre- 
served by Cocchi (Chirurg. Griec., p. 86): “Abruption is not 
a different sort of injury from fracture, but abruption is a frac- 
ture taking place in the seat of the articulatien. In the arti- 
culation at the elbow sometimes the bone of the forc-arm is 
broken off,' and soructimes that of the arm (the humerns).”? 
Nothing can be more distinct than the description given by 
these two authors, and yet it is smenlar that scarcely any 
modern authority has noticed this accident, although I believe 
it to be of frequent occurrence. Complicated with dislocations, 
it has, indeed, been described of late, and most distinctly by 
Sir Charles Bell and Baron Dupuytren. Sir Charles writes of it 
thus: “Fracture through the trochlea and across the fossa. Take 
care to distingnish this accident from dislocation of the ulna 
and radins backwards, ete.” Baron Dupuytren, in like manner, 
in his admirable work, on Fractures and Dislocations, lately 
reprinted by the Sydenham Socicty, gives a masterly account 
of this case when it puts on the appearanec of dislocation at 
the clhow.jeint, but neither he, nor any other authority of 
late vears, as far as L am aware, has described the case when 
not accompanied hy displacement. This appears to me niost 
remarkable, since I can attest, from the most ample experience, 
that it is an accident of very frequent ocewrrence, insomuch 
that scarcely a vear passes in which 1 am not called upon to 
treat scveral cases of it. It occurs most frequently in yonng 
persous from falls, and mar be readily discovered by pulling 
gently at the arm and fore-arm, and placing the thumb on the 
front of the articulation, when a crepitus will be casily detected. 
If not detected and properly treated, the case ends in a stiff 
joint, so that extension cannot be made to a greater extent 
than about 130 or 140 degrees, and flexion also is unperfectly 
performed. The forc-arm at first should be bent at about a 


‘ Does he mean fracture of the coronoid process of the ulna? Dr. Fergusson, as 
far as I am aware, is the only one of our recent authorities who hints that it is often 
fractured in dislocations backwards. Sir A. Cooper, however, has also noticed frae- 
tore of the coronoid process. Sce his work on Dislocations, &e., p. 485. 
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right angle to the arm, and secured with bandages, as the 
ligatures arc usually put on after venescction, but these should 
soon be loosed, and the motion of the joint secured by making 
extension in good time. TI also avail myself of the present 
opportunity to state it as my own belief, after a pretty ex- 
teusive acquaintance with this class of accidents, that what is 
taken for a dislocation at the elbow is usually complicated with 
fracture of the apophysis of the humerus. Hence it is that 
patients so frequently complain of their surgeon having left 
them with a stiff joint after such an accident. 

8. Congenital dislocation at the elbow-joint is bricfly noticed 
by our author; ‘ Mochlicus,’ § 11; ‘Articulations, § 21. 
Cases of congenital dislocations would appear to be particularly 
rare, but yet congenital dislocation of the radius is noticed by 
Dupuytren and R. Adams.! 

From the account which I have now given of our author’s 
opinions regarding the accidents which befall the clhow-joint, it 
will be admitted cven at the present day, that his information 
on the subject was almost complete. The only well-marked casc 
which is omitted by him is the separate dislocation of the ulna; 
it is noticed by Mr. Bransby Cooper in the following terms : 
“ It sometimes, but very rarely, occurs that the ulna is thrown 
backwards from the inner condyle, without a corresponding dis- 
placement of the radius.” It is also noticed by Sir Astley Cooper 
and by R. Adams in the ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy.’ But, in fact, 
it had been distinctly described in ancicnt times, by Cclsus and 
Oribasius. See theComment.onPautts Ecineta, Book V1,115. 
Is it not, in so far, consolatory to find that a great genius, like 
our author, does not anticipate all the discoverics which any sub- 
ject he handles is capable of recciving? Yet, after the lapse of 
twenty-two centurics, how few additions have been made to the 
information which he supplies on this head "ἢ 


! Cyclopedia of Anatomy, Abnormal Elbow-joint. 

? The reader may find it interesting to compare with the list of accidents de- 
scribed by our author that which is given of them in the Cyclopzdia of Anatomy: 
“1, Luxations of both bones backwards; 2, Luxations of both bones laterally, com- 
plete and incomplete ; 3, Luxations of both bones laterally and posteriorly; 4, Lux- 
ation of the ulna alone backwards; 5, Luxation of the radius alone forward; 6, 
Luxation of the radius externally and superiorly; 7, Complete Inxation of the radins 
backwards; 8, Sub-lixation of the radius backwards; 9, Congenital luxation of the 
rains.” (Abnormal Elbow-joint.) 
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On the Fractures and Dislocations at the Auklejoit. 


In order to understand the account given by our author of 
accidents which befall the ankle-joint, it will be ncecssary to 
advert to his description of the bones which compose the leg, 
Turning, then, to ‘ Fractures,’ § 12, and ‘ Mochlicus,’ ὁ 1, it 
will be seen that Hippocrates describes the tibia and fibula as 
being united together, above and below, by an epiphysis, and 
it appears problematical whether, by the lower epiphysis, he 
meant the outer malleolus, or the two mallcoli taken together ; 
and further, it will be a question fer the reader to consider 
whether he docs not use the term vaguely, sometimes in the 
one scnsc and sometimes in the other. It is to be borne in 
mind that ITippocrates lived at a time when the terms of art 
were by no means strictly defined. Thus it is well known 
that he applies the term nerve (νεῦρον) to nerves properly 
speaking, and also to tendons and membranes. By “great 
vertebra’ 116 sometimes means the second ecrvical, sometimes 
the first dorsal, and at other times the Jast lumbar. It scems 
undeniable that he applies the term “head of the lmmerus,” 
hoth to its upper and inferior extremity. It need not be 
thought singular, then, that he should be found to use the term 
epiphysis in the same indefinite manner. He knows nothing 
of the distinction between epiphysis and apophysis, as applied 
by Galen, the one to the junetion of two bones together, and 
the other to a protuberance of a single bone; the latter term, 
indeed, lhe rarely or never uses, as applicd to boues. Sce Foés, 
‘(Econ. Uippoerat.’ 

We shall now examine the contents of the paragraphs in 
which these accidents are described. See “ Fractures,’ δὰ 10, 
11, 12, 13; “ Articulations,’ $$ 83, 81, 85, 86, 87 ; ‘Mochilicus,’ 
S$ 27, 28, 29, 80, 31. 

Dislocations of the astragalus, slong with the other bones of 
the tarsus from the bones of the leg, are described at ‘ Frac- 
tures” ἃ 10, and at ‘ Articulations,’ $§ 88, 55, 87; in the 
last of these paragraplis to the following effect : “ In those cases 


' Gur old authority Wiseman, in like manner, applies the term “head” to the 
inferior as well as to the upper extremity of the humerus; he says, “the os hwneri 
endeth broad towards the cubit, with a deuble head,” &e. (vii, 6.) 
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in which the foot is displaced, either by itself or with its 
epiphysis, it generally is dislocated inwards.” Nearly the same 
description is repeated at ‘ Mochlicus, ἃ 31, and dislocations 
of these boues are otherwise alluded to at §§ 27, 28, 29, of the 
same work. The great puzzle is the description given at § 13 
of ‘Fractures, which is as follows: “The bones counected 
with the foot are sometimes displaced, sometimes both the 
bones with the epiphysis; sometimes the epiphysis is displaced, 
and sometimes the other bone.” It would he tedious to the 
professional reader, 1 fear, if I were to go into a lengthened 
discussion of all the diffcrent interpretations which might be 
given of this very obscure passage, and I must own that 1 have 
but little heart for the task, knowing, as I do, that I should 
not arrive at any very satisfactory result at the conelusion of 
my long labours. I shall give, then, a summary view of a 
question, the consideration of which has cost me no little time 
and application. If by epiphysis is here meant the conjoined 
malleoli, that is to say, the extremity of both bones of the leg, 
the first case described thus: “ The bones connected with the 
foot are sometimes displaced, sometimes both bones with the 
epiphysis,” may be taken to mean simple fracture of the 
extremity of the leg in the immediate vicinity of the joint—a 
case of not unfrequent oceurrence, and which, from ample expe- 
rience, I know puts on very much the appearance of a dislo- 
cation; in fact, this is the case which Mr. Bransby Cooper 
describes as dislocation of the astragalus outwards.’ The next 
case, “sometimes the epiphysis is moved,” may mean subluxa- 
tion outwards; and the third, “sometimes the other hone,” may 
apply to subluxation inwards. Indeed, the word herc used 
(ἐκινήθη) is generally restricted by our author to subluxations. 
It is to be recollected that, by dislocation at the ankle, Hippo- 
crates meant, like Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Bransby Cooper, 
and most of our late authorities, displacement of the bones of 
the leg from the astragalus. 

If we turn to the authorities subsequent to Hippocrates, we 
shall not meet with much that is calculated to throw additional 
light upon the subject. Paulus σι ποία describes dislocation at 
the ankle briefly and vaguely. Cclsus says the displacements 


' See his Lectures in the Medical Gazette, formerly referred to. 
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may be in all directions. Oribasius describes three, namely, 
inwards, outwards, and backwards. The Arabian Albucasis men- 
tions only two, inwards and outwards. See Pautus Aiqineta, 
Book VI, 120. Most of our late authorities, like Celsus, 
admit the possibility of displacements inwards, outwards, back- 
wards, and forwards. But, after all, it is a subject which still 
stands much in want of further elucidation. For my own part, 
after a good deal of experience in treating these accidents, I 
must say that I incline very much to Mr. Syme’s views, and 
am disposed to range them with fractures rather than with 
lusations, for I believe that fracture is generally, if uot always, 
the primary and the more important injury. 

Dislocation of the os calcis from the cuboid, or dislocation at 
Chopart’s tarsal joint, would scem to be the accident described 
at ὃ 11 of ‘ Fractures,’ § 86 of ‘Articulations, and § 30 of 
‘ Mochlicus.’ See the annotations. 

These are the only lixations at the ankle described by our 
author, and I need scarcely say that they comprise the principal 
accidents of this class with which the modern surgeon is ac- 
quainted. It will be seen, that the explanation of the passages 
in which they are noticed is attended with much difficulty: and 
1 am bound to say, that great credit is due to M. Littré, and 
his countrymen AIM. Malgaigne and Bosquillon, for the pains 
they have taken in elucidating their obscuritics. 1 shall be much 
gratified if my exertions be found to have cast some additional 
light upon the subject. Sec further the annotations. 

Congenital dislocations at the ankle-joint, or clubfoot, and 
also those of the hip-joint and wrist, will come to be treated of 
in the Argunent prefixed to the next treatise. 


or 
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Ix treating fractures and dislocations, the physician must 
make the extension as straight as possible, for this is the most 
natural direction.! But if it incline to either side, it should 
rather turn to that of pronation, for there is thus less harm 
than if it be towards supination. Those, then, who act in 
such cases without dchiberation, for the most part do not 
fall into any great mistake, for the person who is to have his 
arm bound, presents it in the proper position from necessity, 
but physicians who fancy themselves learned in these matters, 
are they who commit blunders. There is no necessity for much 
study, then, in order to set a broken arm, and in a word, 
any ordinary physician can perform it; but I am under the 
necessity of giving the longer directions on this subject, because 
I know physicians who have the reputation of being skilled 
in giving the proper positions to the arm in binding it up, 
while in reality they are only showing their own ignorance. 
But many other things in our art are judged of in this manner, 
for people rather admire what is new, although they do not 
know whether it be proper or not, than what they are accus- 
tomed to, and know already to be proper; and what is strange, 
they prefer to what is obvious. J must now state what the 
mistakes of medical men are, which I wish to unteach, and what 
instructions I have to give as to the management of the arm; 
for what I have to say regarding it, will apply to the other 
bones in the body. 


1 T may mention at the commencement, that, in this treatise and the succeeding 
one, On the Articulations, our author expresses himself in general so fully that there 
is little need of any commentary to explain his meaning. For this reason my 
annotations on these two works will be much briefer than those on the preceding 
treatises. In this place I have to remark that the reader must understand the epithet 
“straight,” as explained by the context, that is to say, as signifying ‘‘the most 
natural” direction for the limb to which it is applied; its meaning in the case of 
fractures of the fore-arm will appear presently. See an elaborate disquisition on the 
meaning of the term by M. Littré (Guvres d’Hippocrat., tom. iii, p. 389). It does 
not appear to me, however, that there is any ditliculty in comprehending our author’s 
use of the term. 
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2. The arm, then, for that is the subject we were treating 
of, was presented in the prone position to be bound, but the 
physician foreed his patient to hold it as the archers do when 
they project the shoulder, and in this position he bound it up, 
thinking within himself that he was acting according to Nature, 
and in proof of this he pointed ont that all the bones in the 
forearm were this in a straight line, and that the integuments 
both inside and outside, were also in a straight line, and that 
the flesh and nerves (tendons ?) were thus put in their natnral 
position, and he appealed to what happens in areliery, as a 
proof of this.’ And so saying, and so doing, he is looked up 
to as a sage; and yet he forgets that in all the other arts and 
performances, whether exeeuted by strength or dexterity, what 
is reckoned the natural position is not the same, and that in the 
same piece of work it may happen that the natural position of 
the right arm is not the same as that of the left. For there 
is one attitude in throwing the javelin, and another in slinging, 
another in casting stones, another in boxing, and another in a 
staic of repose. And whatever arts one examines, it will be 
found that the natural position of the arms is not the same in 
cach, but that in every case the arms are put into the attitude 
which suits best with the instrument that is used, and the 


1 There is a good deal of difienity in determining what position of the arm is here 
meant, aud there is the greatest diversity of opinion among the eapositors on this 
head. =Palladins says expressly, that snpination is the position here referred to; but 
this apparently cannot be the case, as supination is treated of below in the third 
paragraph. Galen also calls the position either complete supination or nearly sa. 
Littré sought to solve the ditliculty by examining the figures of ancient archers in 
the attitude of drawing the bow, as represented in the Temple of Jupiter in Egina. 
In general, he found the arm iu the position intermediate between pronation and 
supination. This, then, would appear to he the position here meant; lt as this is, 
in fact, the best and easiest position in which a fractured arm ean be placed, it may 
he asked in what respect then is it condemned as faulty? From what is stated in 
the latter part of this paragraph, it is clear that it is in being completely extended ; 
whereas the easy and natural position is that with the fore-arm at right angles to the 
body. In the attitude of drawing the bow, of course the left arm is strongly ex- 
tended. Were a fraetnred arm. then. to be put inte this position while it was in the 
act of being bandaged, its position could not be changed without deranging the 
bandages ; and if it were tobe kept thus extended for a time, the attitude, as stated by 
our author, would no donht be very painful. Galen, in his very lueid description of 
the process of jutting up fractured limbs, states decidedly that, in the case of the 
fore-arm, the proper position is the rectangular (fyy@ov).—Meth. Med., vi, 5- 
This is a principle which eur author enforces on all occasions. 
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work fo he performed. In practising archery, no doubt 
this is the best attitude of the left arm, for the ginglymoid 
extremity of the humerus being fixed in the cavity of the ulna, 
in this position, throws the bones of the forearm and arm into 
a line, as if they constituted a single bone, and all flexion at 
the joint is prevented in this position. It is uo doubt certain 
that the member is thus put into the most unbending and 
extended position possible, so as not to he overcome or yield when 
the string is drawn by the right arm, and thus will the archer 
be enabled to draw the string farthest, and discharge his arrow 
with the greatest force and rapidity, for arrows thus discharged 
have the greatest swiftness and foree, and are carried to the 
greatest distances. But there is nothing in common between 
the binding up of an arm and archery. Moreover, if having 
thus bound up the arm, the physician direct the patient to keep 
it thus, he will occasion him greater pain than he had from the 
wound itself; and thus also, if the physician order him to bend 
the arm, neither the bones, the nerves, nor the flesh will any 
longer be in the same condition, but will be arranged differently, 
having overcome the bandaging. What use, then, is there 
of the archer’s attitude ? And these mistakes, the physician, 
conccited in his knowledge, would probably not have committed 
if he had allowed the patient himself to present his arm. 

83. But another physician putting the arm into the state 
of supination, gives orders to extend the arm thus, and bandages 
it in this position, reckoning it the one according to nature, 
jadging thus from the skin, and also faneving the bones to be 
thus in their natural position, because the bone which protrudes 
at the wrist, where the little finger is, appears to be in a line 
with the bone from which people measure the bone of the 
forearm. These things he brings forwards as preofs that the 
parts are in thcir natural state, and he is supposed to speak 
correctly. But, indeed, if the arm he kept stretched in a 
supine position, it will become very painful, and this fact any 
one may ascertain by extending his own arm in this attitude. 
And also a weaker man grasping with his hands a stronger 
man whose arm is turned in a supine position, could lead him 
wherever he chose, and neither, if a man held a sword this in 
his hand, could he make any proper use of it, so constrained is 
this position. Aud, morcover, if, when a physician has thus 
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bound up the arm, he allow it to remain in the same position, 
the patient will endure greater pain if he walk about, but 
considerable, even if he remain at rest. And thus too, if he 
shall bend the arm, the muscles and the bones must necessarily 
assume a different position. But, in addition to other mischicf, 
he is ignorant of these facts regarding the position, that the 
bone whieh protrudes at the wrist, close to the little finger, 
belongs to the forearm, whereas the one at the joint, from which 
people measure the forearm, is the head of the humerus. He 
fancies that both these belong to the same bone, and many 
others are of this opinion. The latter, in fact, is the saine part 
as that which is called the clbow, upon which we sometimes 
rest,! and when he holds the arm thus in a supine position, in 
the first place the bone appears distorted, aud in the next place 
the tendons which extend from the carpus along the inner side 
and from the fingers become distorted while the arm has a 
supine position; for these tendons proceed to the bone of the 
humerus, from which the forearm is measured. Sneh, and so 
many mistakes and marks of ignorance are committed, regard- 
ing the natural constrnetion of the ann. Bnt if one will 
extend a broken arin as I direct, he will turn the bone, situated 
at the extremity of the little finger, into the straight line, and 
also the ouc at the clbuw, and the tendons which stretch from 
the carpus to the extremity of the humerus will be placed in 
the straight line ; and when the arm is suspended in a sling, 
it will be in the same attitude as that im which it was bound 
up, aid will give uo pain to the patient when he walks about, 
nor when he lies reclined, and will not become fatigued.? The 
man should be so seated that the promineut part of the bone 
may be turned to the brightest light which is at hand, so that 
the operator in making the extension, may he at no loss to 
discover if it be sufficiently straight. The promience of a 
broken bone conld not escape being detected hy the hand of 
an experienced person, when applied for this purpose, and, 
mercorer, the projecting part is particularly painful to the 
touch. 


' Compare Ruffus Ephesins (De Partib. [om.), and Galen (Be Motu Muscul., ii). 

? All the ancient authorities put a fractured fore-arin in this position, with the 
thnuml above and the little finger below. Sce PauLus σιν τὰ, Book VI, 100, and 
the authorities quoted in the Commentary, Syd. Soc. edition. 
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4, In cases of fracture in cither of the bones of the forearm, 
it is casier to effect a cure if the upper bone be broken, 
althongh it be the thicker one, both because the sound bone 
is situated below, and forms a support to it, and because the 
deformity is more easily concealed, there being a thick mass 
of flesh on the upper side, except near to the wrist. But the 
lower bone is without a covering of flesh, is not casily concealed, 
and requires stronger extension. If it is not this hone, but 
the other which is broken, a more feeble extension proves 
sufficient, but if both be broken, a more powerful extension 
is required. In the case of a yorng person I have known the 
extension made more strong than was necessary, but in gencral 
the extension made is fess than what is required. And when they 
are extended, the physician should apply the palms of his hands, 
and adjust the fractured parts and then having rubbed the parts 
with ecrate,! but not in large quantity, so that the baudages may 
not come off, it is to be bound up in this state, care being taken 
that the hand be not lower than the elbow, but a little higher, 
so that the blood do not flow towards the extremity, but may be 
determined to the upper part; and then it is to be secured with 
the bandage, the head of which is to be placed at the fracture, 
and the bandage should impart firnmess to the parts without 
oceasioning strong compression.? When you have carried the 
bandage twice or thrice round at the seat of the fracture, it is 
to be carried upwards, so that the afflux of blood into it may 
be stopped, and the bandage should terminate there, and the 
first bandages ought not to be long. The head of the second 
bandage is also to be placed upon the seat of the fracture, and 
a single round of it being made there, it is then to be carried 


' Thaye drawn attention, in the annotations on the work, On the Surgery, to 
this highly important article on the ancicut system of bandaging. Palladius says ex- 
pressly, that the object for which it was used was to secure the fractured parts by 
agelutinating the bandages. On the nature of the ancient cerates, see Galen’s 
Comment., tom. v, ». 5315 ed. Basil. Galen, liowcver, seems to say, in another place, 
that the cerate was used to dispel inflammation (Meth. Med., vi, 5). Mention, 
however, is made on various oceasions of rosin being added to tlic cerate, evidently 
for the purpose of rendering it more glutinous. 

* Galen, in his description of tlhe process, points out in strong terms the propricty 
of putting the arm into position before the bandages are applied, otherwise they 
will become deranged when the position is altered. (Meth. Med., vi, 5.) This rule, 
I have reason te think, is often forgot in modern practice. 
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downwards, and is not to be applied so tight as the other, and 
there should be greater distances between the turns, so that the 
bandage may prove snfficient to revert to the spot where the 
other terminated. The bandages may he rolled to the lett 
hand or to the right, or to whatever side suits best with the 
position of the fractured arm, or according to the inclination 
which it may have. Afterwards we must place along the arm, 
compresses, smeared with a little cerate, fur thus they occasion 
less uneasiness, and are more easily arranged. And then we 
must apply the bandages cross-ways, sometimes to the right 
hand, and sometimes to the Iecft, for the most part beginning 
below and terminating above, but sometimes commencing 
above and ending below. The parts which are thinly covered 
with fiesh should be wrapped round with compresses, and 
incqualities shonld he made ny, not hy a number of folds at 
once, but by degrees. Some slack turns are also to be made 
around the wrist, to this side aud te that. These two bandages 
are snilicicut at first. 

5. And these are the signs that the patient has been well 
treated and properly bandaged : if you ask him if the arm feels 
tight, and he says it does, but moderately so, and especially 
about the fracture; and this reply he should make all along, if 
the handage be properly applied. And these are symptoms of 
the bandaging being moderately tight; if for the first day and 
night he fancies that the tightness does not diminish, but rather 
inereases ; and if on the next day there be a soft swelling in the 
hand, for this is a sign of moJerate compression, but ut the end 
of the second day the compression should feel less, and on the 
third day the bandaging should appear loose. And if any of 
these symptoms he wanting, you may conclude that the ban- 
daging is slacker than it should he; orif any of these symptoms 
be in excess, you may infer that the compression is more than 
moderate ; and judging from these, vou will apply the next ban- 
dages cither slacker or tighter. Having removed the bandages 
on the third day, you mnst make extension and adjust thie frae- 


Τ 
{ 


' The dimensions of these two bandages, in the work On the Surgery, are 
fixed to he three or four cubits in leugth, and three, feur, five, or six inches in 
Wweadth, according te the age and size of the patient. See Galen's Comment, 
Palladius remarks, that it is incenvenient to have the bandages very broad, as they 
get ruffled, that is to say. do uot lie smoeth on the limb. 
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ture, and bind it up again ; andif the first bandaging was mode- 
rately applied, the second bandaging should be made somewhat 
tighter. The heads of the bandages should be placed on the 
fracture as in the former case; for, by so doing, the humours 
will be driven to the extremities, whereas if you bandage any 
other part beforehand, the humours will be forced from it to the 
seat of the fracture: it is of much importance that this should 
be properly understood. Thus the bandaging and compression 
should always commence at the scat of the fracture, and cvery- 
thing else should be conducted on the same principle, so that 
the farther you proceed from the fracture, the compression 
should always be the less. The bandages should never be actu- 
ally loose, but should be smoothly put on. At each dressing 
the number of bandages should be increased; and the paticnt, if 
asked, should answer, that he feels the bandages somewhat 
tighter than on the former occasion, especially about the frac- 
ture, and everything else in proportion ; and with respect to the 
swelling, the pain, and recovery, everything should proceed as 
after the former dressing. But on the third day the outer han- 
daging should appear looser. Then having removed the bandages, 
you should bind it up again, somewhat tighter than before, and 
with all the bandages which will be required on the occasion, and 
afterwards one ought to experience the same train of symptoms 
as at the former periods of bandaging. 

6. When the third day arrives, that is to say, the scventh 
from the first dressing, if properly done, the swelling in the 
hand should be not very great; and the part which las been 
bandaged should be found more slender and less swelled at each 
time, and on the seventh day the swelling should be quite gonc, 
and the broken bones should be more readily moved, and admit 
of being easily adjusted. And if these things be so, you should, 
after setting the fracture, apply the bandages so as to suit the 
splints, and a little more tight than formerly, unless there be 
more pain from the swelling in the hand. When you have 
applied the bandages, vou must adjust the splints all around the 
limb, and secwre them with strings so loose as just to keep them 
in their place, without the application of the splints contributing 
at all to the compression of the arm.’ After this the pain and 


* Our author nowhere describes the ferule or splints, nor defines their dimensions 
or the materials of which they consisted. Palladius speaks of their being made of 
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recovery should proceed as in the preceding periods of the ban- 
daging. Bnt if, on the third day, the patient say that the ban- 
daging is loose, you must then fasten the splints, especially at 
the fracture, but also elsewhere, wherever the bandaging is 
rather loose than tight. The splint should be thickest where 
the fracture protrudes, but it should not be mueh nore so than 
elsewhere. Particular attention sliould be paid to the line of 
the arm corresponding to the thumb, so that no splint be laid 
on it, but upon cach side of it, nor in the line of the little finger 
where tlie bone is prominent at the wrist, but on each side of 
it. And if it be found necessary that splints should he applied 
in these directions at the scat of the fracture, they should be 
made shorter than the others, se as that they may not reach the 
hones which are prominent at the wrist, for otherwise there is 
danger of ulceration, and of the tendons being laid bare. The 
splints should he adjusted anew every third day ina very gentle 
manner, akrays keeping in mind that the object of the splints 
is to maintain the lower bandages in their place, and that 
they are not needed in order to contribute to the compression. 

7. If, then, von see that the bones are properly adjusted by 
the first dressings, and that there is no troublesome pruritus im 
the part, nor any reason to suspect ulceration, you may allow the 


the wood of the phityra, by which was probably meant the Tilia eurspea, or line- 
tree. See Theophrastus (H.P.. 1,12; C. PL, vi, 12), When they could not be pro- 
cured, he recommends reeds (xdXapot) to be used insicad. The ancients have 
deseribed varions eaiani, lit the sort here referred to was most prohably the com- 
mon reed, or Arundo phragmites. ¥ can yead'ily suppose that it might serve this 
purpose very well. The Arabian medieal authors make mention of various otlicr 
substances out of which splints were fabricated, such as the pine-tree, the aleanna, 
the oleander, the palm-tree, and the pomegranate. See the anthorities quoted at 
Pavius -Eotnxra, Book ΑἼ 09, Triller, as quoted by M. Littré in the Advertisement 
to the fourth volume of Llippoerates, decides, respecting the splints af the ancients, 
that they were composed of the stalks of fernla and of reeds. Not having seen 
Triller’s work, I am ignorant what his anthorities are for this opinion, but I cannot 
suppose them superior to those I have referred to above. Vatladius says, the splints 
were seeured by three lcose fillets or ribauds, one at each end and another in the 
middle. From the directions given by our author, it will be readily seen that he was 
aware of the danger of tying the ligatures too tight. I necd searecly say that tight 
handages and strings, In fractures of the fore-arm, do mischief hy encroaching upon 
the inter-osseaus space. Tor the same reason our author has properly forbid splints 
to be put on along the hone of the thumb and the little finger. T need seareely add 
that modern surgery ean bvast of no new views or improved methods of practice in 
the treatment of fraetures of the fore-arm. 
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arm to remain bandaged in the splints uutil after the lapse of 
more than twenty days. The bones of the forc-arm generally 
get consolidated in thirty days altogether; but there is nothing 
precise in this matter, for onc constitution differs from another, 
and one period of life from another. ‘When you remove the 
bandages, von must pour hot water on the arm and bind it up 
again, but somewhat slacker, and with fewer bandages than 
formerly: and again on the third day you undo the bandages, 
and bind it still more loosely, and with still fewer bandages. 
And if, while the arm is beund up in the splints, you should 
at any time suspect that the bones do not lie properly, or if 
anything about the bandages annoys the patient, you should 
loose them at the middle of the time, or a little earlier, and 
apply them again. A diet slightly restricted will be sufficient 
in those cases in which there was no external wound at first, 
or when the bone does not protrude ; but one should live rather 
sparingly until the tenth dar, as being now deprived of exercise; 
and tender articles of food should be used, such as moderately 
loosen the bowels; but one should abstain altogether from flesh 
and wine, and then by degrees resume a morc nourishing diet.! 
This doctrine may be laid down asa just rule in the treatment 
of fractures, both as to how they should he treated, and what 
will be the results of a proper plan of treatment; so that onc 
may know, that if things do not turn out thus, there has been 
some defect or excess in the treatment. And in this simple 
plan of treatment it is necessary to attend also to the following 
directions, which some physicians pay little attention to, 
although, when improperly exccuted, they are capable of marring 
the whole process of bandaging: for if both the bones be broken, 
or the lower one only, and the patient who has got his arm ban- 
daged kecp it slung in a shawl, and that the shawl is particu- 
larly loose at the fracture, so that the arm is not properly sus- 
peuded at this end or that, in this case the bone must necessarily 
be found distorted upwards ; whereas, when both bones are thus 
broken, if the arm recline in the shaw] at the wrist and elbow, 
but the rest of it be not kept up, the bone in this case will be 


' Galen, in his Commentary, states that our author, in his works, makes mention 
of three modes of diet, namely, the full, the ordinary, and the low. That whieh is 
here recommended as applicable in the case of fractures is the ordinary, wine and 
flesh being principally forbidden. 
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distorted to the lower side. The greater part of the arm and 
the wrist of the hand should therefore be equally suspended ina 
broad soft shawl.) 

8. When the arm is broken, if one stretch the fore-arm and 
adjust it while in this position, the musele of the arm will be 
bound while extended ; but when the dressing is over, and the 
patient bends his arm at the elbow, the mnsele of the arm will 
assume a different shape.? The following, then, is the most 
natural plan of setting the arm: having got a piece of woad a 
eubit or somewhat less in length, like the handles of spades, 
suspend it by meaus of a chain fastened to its extremities at 
both ends; and having seated the man on some high object, the 
arm is to be brought over, so that the armpit may rest on the 
piece of wood, and the man can scareely touch the seat, being 
almost suspended; then having bronght another scat, and 
placed one or more leather pillows under the arm, so as to keep 
it at a moderate height while it is bent at a right angle, the 
best plan is to put round the arm a broad and soft skin, 
or broad shawl, and to hang some great weight to it, so as to 
produce moderate extension; or otherwise, while the arm is in 
the position 1 have deseribed, a strong man is to take hold of 
it at the elbow and pnll it downwards.” But the physician 


' Galen, in his Commemary, has some very sensible oliservations on the two forms 
of displacement occasioned by suspending the arm improperly in the sting, but they 
are pretty obvious, and are given in too diffuse a style to suit my necessary limits. 
The process of suspending the arm in a sling was called analepsis (ἀνάληψις), ἃ term 
for which we have no equivalent in modern nomenclature. 

* The muscle of the arm to which our anthor refers is evidently the bieeps. The 
direction here given to apply the bandages τὸ a broken arm, while it is hetd in the 
same position as itis to be hept in afterwards, appears to me most important; and 
yet it is uow generally overlooked. Galen expresses himscté very forcibly on the 
propriety of not changing the position of the arm afler the apparatus is adjusted. 
(See note, § 4.) The process of adjusting the parts in fracture of the arm is minntcly 
deseribed by Pacitus .Ectnera. See the Commentary, Vol. li, p. 196, Syd. Sac. 
edition. 

3 The description of this proecss, as given by our author, is remarkally distinct 
and easily understood when illustrated hy a drawing, as is done in the Latin edition 
of Galen's works published by the Juntas, from which Δ]. Littré would appear to 
lave borrowed the figure which he gives (tom. iii, p. 12). The fullowing descrip- 
tion of the method of setting a fractured Lumerts is taken from a modern author, 
who is a servile copyist fron: Iippoerates and Galen, and deserves to he introduced 
here as illustrating the principles upon which our author proceeded in the manage- 
ment of this case: *Tlere there is one remark to be made that is very necessary in 
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standing erect, must perform the proper manipulation, having 
the one fuot on some pretty high object,! and adjusting the boue 
with the palms of lis hands; aud it will readily be adjusted, 
for the extension is good if properly applied. Then let him bind 
the arm, commencing at the fraeture, and do otherwise as 
directed above; let lim put the same questions, and avail lhim- 
self of the same signs to ascertain whether the arm be mode- 
rately tight or not; and every third day let him bind it anew 
and make it tighter; and on the seventh or uinth day let him 
bind it up with splints, and leave it so until after the lapse of 
more than thirty days. And if he suspect that the bone is not 
Iving properly, let him remove the bandages in the interval, and 
having adjusted the arm, let him bind it up again. The boue 
of the arm is generally consolidated in furty days. When these 
are past, the dressing is to be removed, and fewer and slacker 
bandages applied instead of it. The patient is to be kept ona 
stricter diet, and for a longer space of time than in the former 
case; aud we must form our judgment of it from the swelling im 
the hand, looking also to the strength of the patient. This also 
should be known, that the arm is naturally inclined outwards; 
to this side, therefore, tle distortion usually takes place, if not 
properly treated; but indeed, all the other bones are usually 
distorted during treatment for fracture to that side to which 
they naturally incline. When, therefore, anything of this kind 
is suspected, the arm is to be encircled in a broad shawl, which 
is to be carried round the breast, and when the patient goes ta 
rest, a compress of many folds, or some sucli thing, is to be 
folded and placed between the elbow and the side, for thus the 
bending of the bone will be rectified, but care must be taken 
fest it be inclined too much inwards. 

9. The human foot is composed of several small bones like 


the way of practice, namely, that in setting the arm the patient must sit om an un- 
armed chair, that a servant may embrace and grasp him under the armpit of the 
sound army; that another servant must take hold of his arm and draw it npwards, 
without raising it; that, at the same time, a third servant is to pull the arm down- 
wards towards the gronud; and, in fine, that the arm must never be extended, and 
that the elbow must be always bent in when you thus draw the arm.” (Verde, 
Treatise on Fractures, &e., p. 352.) 

' Galen explains, that the intention in direeting the physician to stand in this posi- 
tion is to gine steadiness to him. This attitade is alluded to in the work Qu the 
Surgery, as Galen also remarks. 
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the hand.’ These bones therefore are scarcely cver broken, 
unless the skin at the same time be wounded by some sharp 
and heavy body. The treatment of such injuries, therefore, 
will be delivered under the head of wounds. But if any bone 
be moved from its place, or any joint of the toes be luxated, or 
any of the bones of the part called the tarsus be displaced,* it 
must be forced back again to its place as described with regard 
to the hand; and is to be treated with cerate, compresses, and 
bandages, like the fractures, with the exception of the splints ; 
and is to be secured tightly in the sume way, and the bandages 
renewed on the third day; and the patient thus bandaged 
should return the same answers as in fractures, as to the ban- 
daves fecling tight or slack. All these bones recover perfectly 
in twenty days, except those that are connected with the bones 
of the Ieg, and are in a live with them. It is advantageous to 
lie in bed during the whole of this time; but the patients, 
thinking light of the complaint, have uot perseverance to do this, 
and they walk about before they get well; wherefore many of 
these do not make a perfect recovery. And often the pain puts 
them in mind of the mjury ; and deservedly, for the fect sustain 
the weight of the whole body. When, therefore, they walk 
about before they are whole, the joints which have been luxated 
are cured incompletely ; and, on that account, while walking 
about, they have pains in the leg from time to time. 

10. But these bones which are connected with the bones of 
the leg are larger than the others,® and the cure of them when 


1 The analogy between the construction of the hand and the foot is strikingly 
deseribed hy Galen in his Commentary on this passage. His description of the 
ankle-joint and the tarsal bones is, upon the whole, wonderfully acetate, except 
that he makes the number ef the tarsal bones to be equal tu these of the carpal. 
llow this mistake originated 1 do not well knew. J} need searcely add that modern 
anatomists count eight bones of the carpus, and only seven of the tarsus. 

2 The account of the displacement of the tarsal bones here given is, on the whole, 
very correct. In this way the uavicular Lone is sometimes displaced from the astra- 
galus. and the cuboid from the os caleis. Several cases of this nature have been 
related in madern times. See Sir Astley Cooper's Lectures, and Branshy Cooper’s 
Leetures, Mcdical Gazette, Xo. 1069, as quoted in the Annotations on the eleventh 
paragraph. 

3 The meaning would appear to We this, that the tarsal bones are larger than tlieir 
analogues in the upper extremities, namely, than the carpal. The accident described 
in this paragraph scenes evidentl to be displacement of the foot, cither complete or 
partial from bones of the leg, that is to say (to use the terminology lately introduced 
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luxated is more protracted, The mode of treatment then is 
the same; but we must use more bandages and more splints, 
and the bandage is to be carried round to this side and to that, 
and pressure is to he made as in the other cases, particularly at 
the seat of the luxation, and the first circles of the bandages 
are to be made there. And at each time the bandages are 
taken off, much hot water is to be used, for in all injuries at 
joints the affusion of hot water in large quantity is to be had 
recourse to. And the samc symptoms of compression and re- 
laxation should manifest themsclves in the samc times, as in the 
cases formerly treated of, and the subsequent bandagings 
should be conducted in like manner. These cases get com- 
pletely well for the most part in forty days, if the patients have 
resolution to keep their bed ; but if not, they are subjected to 
the complaimts formerly deseribed, or still worse. 

11. In persons who jumping from any high object pitch 
upon their heel with great force, the bones are separated, and 
the ves pour forth their contents, owing to the contusion of 
the flesh surrounding the bone, and hence a swelling and much 
pain supervenc.' For this bone (os calcis) is uot a small one, 


by Mr. Branshy Cooper), displacement of the astragalus. It appears clear that by 
dislocation at the ankle-joint, ]lippocrates here meant a displacement of the astra- 
galus along with the other tarsal bones from the ends of the bones of the leg. 

' Galen, in bis Commentary, states expressly that the accident here described con- 
sists in a separation of the astragalus from its connexion with the naviculay, and of 
the os caleis from its connexien with the cuboid, by the rupture of the ligaments 
which unite them. The following deseriptiou of this accident was lately given by 
Mr. Bransby Cooper,in oue of his Lectures published in the Medical Gazette, No. 1069: 
“ Dislocation ef the navicular bone from the astragalus and the cubsid from the os 
ealeis.—This is, in fact, a dislocation of ‘Chopart’s tarsal joint.” I once saw it in 
the case of a man who was admitted into Guy’s Hospital. Tlie toes, metatarsus, and 
anterior part of the tarsus were twisted inwards ; the anterior articulatory sinface of 
the astragalus and os calcis formed a projection on the outer side of the foot, the 
astragalus being so tightly pressed against the shin as to threaten momentary 
laceration; and a deep hollow, evidently resulting from the displacement of the 
cuboid hone, could be felt just in front of the os valcis. Reduction was accomplished 
by the usual extension and counter-extension, and by forcing the metatarsus outwards, 
while pressure on the bones of the leg in the opposite direction guided the displaced 
tarsal bones into their proper situation.” This accident is obscurely described in 
Liston’s Practical Surgery. It is not noticed in the elaborate work of Baron 
Dupuytren On the Injuries of Bones. The case, however, which we are now treat- 
ing of would appcar to be noticed by Paulus -Egineta in the following passage, 
where, however, the description is rather obscure: “If from a leap, as commonly 
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protrudes beyond the line of the leg, and is connected with 
important veins and tendons; for the back tendon of the leg 
is inserted into this bone. Such cases are to he treated with 
ecrate, and with compresses and bandages; and hot water is 
to be used in large quantity ; and they require many bandages, 
which ought to he particularly good and appropriate. And 
if the patient happen to have a tender skin about the heel, 
nothing is to be done to it; but if, as some have it, the skin 
be thick and hardened, it is to be pared down smoothly and 
thinned, but without wounding it. It is not everybody who 
can apply the bandage properly in such cases; for if one shall 
bind the parts, as in other accidents about the ankle, some- 
times bringing a fold round the foot and sometimes round the 
tendon, these turns leave out the leel, which is the seat of 
the contusion, and thus there is danger that the os calcis may 
sphacclate; and if this should take place, the impediment may 
endure for life; and also in all the other cases of sphacclus, not 
proceeding from such a cause as this; as when, from being 
carelessly allowed to 116 in a certain position during confine- 
ment to bed, the 1160] becomes black, or when a scrious wound 
has occurred in the leg and it is long of healing, and is con- 
nected with the heel, or when the same thing happens in tlic 
thigh, or when in any disease a protracted decubitus takes place 
on the back, in all such cases the sores are inveterate, trou- 
blesome, and frequently break out again, unless particular at- 
tention be paid to the cure, along with much rest, as in all the 
cases attended with sphacelus. And cases of sphacelus con- 
nected with tlis cause, in addition to other inconveniences, are 
attended with great danger to the whole body. For they are apt 
to be attended with very acute fevers, of the continual type, ac- 
companied with tremblings, hiceup, aberration of intellect, and 
which prove fatal within a few days: and there may be lividities 
of bloody veins,’ with nausea, and gangrene from pressure ; 
happens, the houe of the heel is moved from its plaee, or if any inflammatory state 
is brought on, it is to he remedied by gentle extension and redaction, anti-inflam- 
matory embrocations and seenre bandages, the man being kept also in a quiet state 
uadil the part is restored.” (VI, 120.) See the Commentary of Palladius on this 
passage of our author, p. 926, ed. Foés. 

' By bloody veins is meant veins of a large size, as Galen explains. Contusions of 
such necessarily produce estravasation and hemorrhage, and the uther bad conse- 
quences described hy our author. 
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these diseases may occur, besides the sphacelus.! Those which 


have been described are the most violent contusions; but in 
gencral the contusions are mild, and no great care is required 
with regard to the treatment, and yet it must be conducted 
properly. But when the contusion appears to be severe, we 
must do as described above, making many turns of the bandage 
around the heel, sometimes carrying it to the extremity of the 
foot, sometimes to the middle, and sometimes around the leg ; 
and, in addition, all the surrounding parts are to be bandaged 
in this direction and that, as formerly described; and the 
compression should not be made strong, but we should make 
use of many bandages, and it is better also to administer helle- 
bore the same day or on the morrow; and the baudages should 
be removed on the third day and reapplied. And these are 
the symptoms by which we discover whether the case will get 
worse or not: when the extravasated blood, the lividities, and 
the surrounding parts become red and hard, there is danger of 
an exacerbation. But if there be no fever, we must give 
emeties, as has been said, and administer the other remedies 
which are applicable when the fever is not of a continual type ; 
but if continual fever be present, we must not give strong me- 
dicines, but enjoin abstinence from solid food and soups, and 
give water for drink, and not allow wine but exyglyky? (a 


! That gangrene should have often supervened in such a case, as described by our 
author, need not appear surprising. It shows that Hippocrates had a wonderful 
talent for original observation when he was able to detect and describe such a case; 
and it ought to teach our profession a Icsson of hunility, in comparing our present 
state of knowledge with that of our forefathers, when we thus find that the ‘old 
man of Cos,” twenty-two centuries ago, understood the nature of this accident better 
than many of us did not many years since. We arc all too apt to flatter ourselves with 
the belief that we are possessed of all the knowledge which our forefathers had ac. 
quired, along with many valuable additions of our own. It is unfortunately fut too 
certain that there is a tendency in the human mind, at certain times, to retrograde, 
as well as in others to advance, both in knowledge and in virtue. 

“* Sic omnia fatis 
In pejus rnere et retro sublapsa referri. 
Non aliter quam qui adverso vix fnmine lembum 
Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus ami.” 
Virgil, Georg. i, 

3 Galen states that if the oryglysy be not at hand, oxymel may be used in its 

stead. 
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composition from vinegar and honey ?). But if the case be not 
going to get worse, the ecchymosed and livid parts, and those 
surrounding them become greenish and not hard ; for this ts a 
satisfactory proof in all cases of ecchymosis, that they are not 
to get worse; but when lividity is complicated with hardness, 
there is danger that the part may beeome blackened. And we 
innst so manage the foot as that it may be generally raised a 
little higher than the rest of the body. Such a patient will 
get well in sixty days if he keep quiet. 

12. The leg consists of two bones, of which the one is much 
more slender than the other at one part, but not much more 
slender at another. These are connected together at the foot, 
and form a common epiphysis,! but they are not united together 
along the line of the leg; and at the thigh they are united 
together and form an epiphysis, and this epipliwsis has a dia- 
physis;? but the other bone in a line with the little toe is a 
little longer. Sieh is the nature of the bones of the leg. 

18. Sometimes the hones connected with the foot are dis- 
placed, sometimes both hones with their epiphysis ; sometimes 
the whole epiphysis is slightly moved, and sometimes the other 
hone. These eases arc less troublesome than the same accidents 


' Galen states expressly, that although the tibia and filula are described as being 
connected together at the foot, it is not to he understood that they form one bone, 
Int merely that they are in close contact together. 10 would seem, then, that hy epi- 
physis our author, in this place, meant the malleolus externus, We shall find many 
examples of its occurrivg in this sense in the present and two following works. 

* Galen states in cxplanation, that the evipAysis or protuberance here deseribed 
helongs principally to the tibia. By déapdysis, he says, is meant a ligamento-car- 
tilaginous prominence connected with it; it appears therefore doubtful whether he 
applied it to the spinous process of the tibia, or to the semilunar cartilages, as 
Bosquillon supposes. ΔΙ, Littré refers the term to the fermer; but CGalen’s descrip. 
tion of the diaphysis, as being of a ligamento-cartilaginous nature, and not being to 
Le met. with in the skeleton, would seem to exchide this supposition, 

3 of by epiphysis we uuderstand the outer malleolus, the meaniug of this passage 
will be,“ The bones ef the leg at the ankle may be completely dislocated along with 
the outer malleolus, or subluxated, in whieh ease either the malleolus exteruus or 
the tibia may be partially displaced.” This is pretty much the same interpretation 
as is given to this passage by Gardeil, as quoted hy AM. Littré (con. Mfip., tom. iii, 
p. 393), who, however, dees not at all approve of it, but enters into a very elaborate 
disquisition on this passage, yet without bringing it to any very satisfactary con- 
elusion. 1 uced seareely mention that partial dislocations have heen frequently 
observed and deseribed recenily. See Sir Charles Bell's Surgery, p. LOG; and the 
discussion on Uie luxations at the ankle given in the Argument. 
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at the wrist, if the patients wil] have resolution to give them rest. 
The mode of treatment is the same as that of the other, for the 
reduetion is to be made, as of the other, by means of extension, 
but greater force is required, as the parts of the body concerned 
are strongerin this ease. But, for the most part, two men will he 
sufficient, by making extension in opposite directions, but, if they 
are not sufficiently strong, it is easy to wake more powerful 
extension in the following way : having fixed in the ground cither 
the nave of a wheel, or any such object, something soft is to be 
bound round the foot, and then some broad thongs of ox-skin 
being brought round it, the heads of the thongs are to be fas- 
tened to a pestle or any other piece of wood, the end of whieh 
is to be inserted into the nave, and it, the pestle, is to be pulled 
away, while other persons make counter-extension by grasping 
the shoulders and the ham. It is also sometimes necessary 
to seeure the upper extremity otherwise; this if you desire to 
effect, fasten deeply in the ground a round, smooth piece of 
wood, and place the upper extremity of the picee of wood at 
the perineum, so that it may prevent the body from yielding to 
the pulling at the foot, and, moreover, to prevent the leg while 
stretched, from inclining downwards; some person seated at 
his side should push back the hip, so that the body may not 
turn round with the pulling, and for this purpose, if you think 
fit, pieces of wood may be fastened about the armpits on cach 
side, and they are to be stretched by the hands, and thus 
secured, while another person takes hold of the mb at the 
knee, and aids in thus making counter-extension. Or thus, if 
you prefer it: having bound other thongs of leather about the 
limb, either at the knee, or around the thigh, and having 
fastened another nave of a wheel in the ground above the head, 
and adjusted the thongs to some piece of wood adapted to the 
naye, extension may thus be made in the opposite direction to 
the feet. Or if you choose, it may be done thus: instead of 
the vaves, lay a moderate-sized beam under the couch, and 
then having fastened pieces of wood in this beam, both before 
and behind the head, make counter-extension by means of 
thongs, or place windlasses at this extremity and that, and 
make extension by means of them. There are many other 
methods of making extension. But the best thing is, for any 
physician who practises in a large city, to have prepared a 
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proper wooden machine, with all the mechanical powers appli- 
¢able in cases of fractures and dislocation, cither for making 
extension, or acting as a lever. For this purpose it will be 
sufficient to possess a hoard in length, breadth, and thickness, 
resembling the quadrangular threshing-hoards made of oak.! 
11. When you have made proper extension, it is easy to 
reduce the joint, for the displaced bone is thus raised into a 
line with the other. And the bones are to be adjusted with 
the palms of the hands, pressing upon the projeeting bone with 
the one, and making counter-pressure below the ankle with 
the other. When you have replaced the bones, vou must 
apply the bandages while the parts are upon the stretch, if you 
possibly can; but if prevented by the thongs, you must loose 
them, and make counter-extension until vou get the bandages 
applied. The bandage is to be applied in the manner formerly 
described, the heads of the bandages being placed on the 
projecting part, and the first turns made in like manner, and 
so also with regard to the nnmber of compresses and the 
compression ; and turns of the bandages are to be brought 
frequently round on this and on that side of the ankle. = But 
this joint must be honnd more tight at the first dressing than 
in the case ef the hand. But when you have applied the 
bandage, you must place the bandaged part somewhat higher 
than the rest of the body, and in such a position that the foot 
may hang as little as possible. The attenuation of the body 
is to be made proportionate to the magnitude of the luxation, 
for one luxation is to a small. and another to a great extent. 
But in general we must reduce more, and fora longer time, in 
injuries about the legs, than in those about the hands ; for the 
former parts are larger and thicker than the latter, and it is 
necessary that the body should be kept in a state of rest, and 
in a recumbent position, There is nothing to prevent or 
require the linb to be bandaged anew on the third day. And 
all the treatment otherwise is to be conducted in hke manner, 


1 These descriptions are remarkably elear and easily understood when illustrated 
hy drawings, as they are by Vidus Vidius and M. Littré. All our author's modes of 
making extension and counter-cxtension appear to be very judicious. The board or 
hench (semunion ILppocratis) is descrived in the work @n the Articulations. The 
text iu the conclusion of the paragrapli is in a doubtful state. I have adopted 
the emendation of MM. Littré. 
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as in the preceding cases. And if the patient have resolutiou 
to lic quiet, forty days will be sufficient for this purpose, if 
only the hones be properly reduced, but if he will not he quiet, 
he will not be able to use the limb with case, and he will find 
it necessary to wear a bandage for a long time. Whien the 
bones are not properly replaced, but there has been some defect 
in this respeet, the hip, the thigh, and the leg become wasted, 
and if the dislocation he inwards, the external part of the thigh 
is wasted, and vice versd. But for the most part the dislocation 
is inwards.’ 

15.° And when both bones of the leg are broken without a 
wound of the skin, stronger extension is required. We may 
make extension by some of the methods formerly described, 
provided the hones ride over one another to a considerable 
degree. But extension by men is also sufficient, and for the 
most part two strong men will suffice, by making extension 
and counter-extension. Extension must naturally be made 
straight in a line with the leg and thigh, whether on account 
of a fracture of the bones of the leg or of the thigh. And 
in both cases they are to be bandaged while in a state of ex- 
tension, for the same position docs not suit with the leg and 
the arm. For when the fractured bones of the arm or fore-arm 
are bandaged, the fore-arm is suspended in a sling, and if von 
bind them up while extended, the figures of the fleshy parts 
will be changed in bending the arm at the elbow, for the elbow 
cannot be kept long extended, since persons are not in thie 
custom of keeping the joint long in this form, but in a bent 
position, and persons who have been wounded in the arm, and 
are still able to walk about, require to have the arm bent at the 
elbow-jomt. But the leg, both in walking and standing, ts 
habitually extended, cither complctely or nearly so, aud is 


‘ According to Galen, the cause why dislocation inwards is more common than 
outwards is, that the end of the fibula extends lower dewn than the inner malleolus, 
and that has a tendency to prevent dislocation outwards. Alt our best euthorities 
at the present day are agreed that dislocation of the astragalus inwards is the most 
frequent form of luxation at the ankle-joint. See Bransly Cooper's Leetures, where 
the same reason is assigned for the greater frequency of this mode of displacement 
as that given by Galen: “ This is the most frequent luxation, in consequence of the 
malleolus internus not descending so low as the external.” (Med. Gaz., 1069.) 

3 The treatment of fracture of the bones of the leg, as given in this and the two 
following paragraphs, is deserving of much attention. 
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ustally in a depending position from its construction, and in 
order that it may bear the weight of the rest of the body. 
Wherefore it readily bears to he extended when necessary, and 
even when in bed the limb is often in this position. And when 
wounded, necessity subdues the understanding, since the patients 
become incapable of raising themselves up, so that they neither 
think of hending the limb nor of getting up erect, but remain 
lying in the same position. For these reasons, neither the 
same position nor the same niode of bandaging applies to the 
arm and tothe leg. If, then, extension by means of men 
be sufficient, we should not have recourse to any useless con- 
trivanees, for it is absurd to employ mechanical means when 
not required; but if extension by men he not sufficient, you may 
use any of the mechanical powers which is suitable. When 
sufficiently extended, it will be easy to adjust the bones and 
bring them into their natural position, by straightening and 
arranging them with the palms of the hand. 

16. When the parts are adjusted, vou should apply the 
bandages while the limb is in a stretched position, making the 
first turns to the right or tothe left, as may be most suitable ; 
and the end of the bandage should be placed over the fracture, 
and the first turns made at that place ; and then the handage 
should he carried up the leg, as described with regard to the 
other fractures. But the bandages should be broader and 
longer, and more numerons, in the ease of the leg than in that 
of the arm. And when it is bandaged it should be laid upon 
some smooth and soft ohject, so that it may not be distorted 
to the one side or the other, and that there may be no pro- 
trusion of the bones cither forwards or backwards; for this 
purpose nothing is morc convenient than a cushion, or some- 
thing similar, cither of linen or wool, and not hard; it is to be 
made hollow along its middle, and placed below the limb. With 
regard to the canals (guéfers ?) usually placed below fractured 
legs, I am at a loss whether to advise that they shonld be used 
or not.’ For they certainly are beneficial, but not to the 


 Thave given a smmmary of all the information which 1 could collect respecting 
the canals or gutters, used by the ancients for greater security to a fractured leg, in 
my annotations On the Surgery, and in the Commentary on PauLus /EGiNera, 
Book VI, 106. Galen mentions, in lis Commentary on this part, that the more ancient 
authorities sometimes made nse of a mechanical apparatus which he calls glosse- 
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extent which those who use them suppose. For the canals do 
not preserve the leg at rest as they suppose; nor, when the rest 
of the body is turned to the one side or the other, does the 
canal prevent the leg from fullowing, unless the patient himself 
pay attention ; neither does the canal prevent the limb from 
being moved without the body to the one side or the other. 
And a hoard is an uncomfortable thing to have the limb laid 
upon, unless something soft be placed above it. But itis a 
very usefnl thing in making any subsequent arrangements of 
the bed and in going to stool. <A limb then may be well aud 
ill treated with or without the canal. But the common people 
have more confidence, and the surgeon is more likely to escape 
blame, when the canal is placed under the limb, although it is 
not secundum artem. For the limb should by all means lie 
straight upon some level and soft object, since the bandaging 
must necessarily be overcome by any distortion in the placing 
of the leg, whenever or to whatever extent it may be inclined. 
The patient, when bandaged, should return the same answers 
as formerly stated, for the bandaging should be the same, and 
the same swellings should arise in the extremities, and the 
slackening of the bandages in like manner, and the new ban- 
daging on the third day; and the bandaged part should he 
found reduced in swelling; and the new bandagings should be 
more tightly put on, and more pieces of cloth should be used ; 
and the bandages should be carried loosely about the foot, 
unless the wound be near the knee. Extension should be 
made and the bones adjusted at every new bandaging ; for, if 
properly treated, and if the swelling progress in a suitable 
manner, the bandaged limb will have become more slender and 
attenuated, and the bones will be more mobile, and yield more 
readily to extension. On the seventh, the ninth, or the 
eleventh day, the splints should be applied as deseribed in 
treating of the other fractures. Attention should be paid to 
the position of the splints about the ankles and along the tendon 
of the foot which runs up the Ieg. The bones of the leg get 


comum, adrawing of which is given in the Latin translation of Galen by Vidus Vidius 
(Veuetiis apud Juntas, 1565); and a still better one in the [ustitutiones Chirnrgica 
of Tagaultius (iv, 3). It would appear to me to be a most ingenious macliiue, and 
excellently adapted for tle position required. It is so construeted, that extension aud 
counter-extension are constantly kept up by a double set of pulleys. 
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consolidated in forty days, if properly treated. But if you 
suspect that anything is wanting to the proper arrangement of 
the limb, or dread any uiceration, you should loose the ban- 
dages in the interval, and having put everything right, apply 
them again. 

17. But if the other bone (%duda ?) of the leg be broken, 
less powerful extension is required, and yet it must not be 
neglected, nor be performed slovenly, more especially at the 
first bandaging. For in all cases of fracture this object should 
be attained then as quickly as possible. For when the bandage 
is applied tight while the bones are not properly arranged, 
the part becomes more painful. The treatment otherwise is 
the same.’ 

18. Of the bones of the leg, the inner one, called the tibia, 
is the more troublesome to manage, and requires the greater 
extension ; and if the broken bones are not properly arranged, 
it is impossible to conceal the distortion, for the bone is ex- 
posed and wholly uncovered with flesh; and it is much longer 
before patients can walk on the leg when this bone is broken. 
But if the outer hone be broken, it causes much less trouble, 
and the deformity, when the bones are not properly set, is 
much more easily concealed, the bone being well covered with 
flesh ; and the patients speedily get on foot, for it is the inner 
hone of the leg which supports the most of the weight of the 
hody, For along with the thigh, as being in a line with weight 
thrown upon the thigh, the inner bone has more work to 
sustain; inasmuch as it is the head of the thigh-bone which 
sustains the upper part of the body, and it is on tle inner and 
not on the outer side of the thigh, being in a hne with the 
tibia; and the other half of the body approximates inore to 
this line than to the external one; and at the same time the 
inner bone is larger than the onter, as in the fore-arm the 
hone in the line of the little finger is the sleuderer aud longer. 
But in the joint of the inferior extremity, the disposition of the 
longer bene is not alike, for the clbow and the ham are bent 
differently.” For these reasons when the external hone is 


' Tn this paragraph fracture of the fibula is treated of so distinctly, that no itlus- 
tration of ihe text is needed. 

? The analogy which our anthor deserihes between ihe bones of the npper and the 
lower exiremity is very striking, and has been the subject of mueh discussion with 
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broken, the patients can soon walk about; but in fractures of 
the inner, it is a long time before they can walk. 

19, When the thigh-boncis broken, particular pains should 
be taken with regard to the extension that it may not be in- 
sufficient, for when excessive, no great harm results from it. 
For, if one should bandage a limb while the extremities of the 
bone are separated to a distance from one another by the ferce 
of the extension, the bandaging will not keep them separate, 
and so the bones will come together again as soon as the persous 
stretching it let go their hold; for the fleshy parts (museZes ?) 
being thick and strong, are more powerful than the bandaging, 
instead of being less so. In the ease then which we are now 
treating of, nothing should be omitted in order that the parts 
may be properly distended and putin a straight line; for it isa 
great disgrace and an injury to exhibit a shortened thigh. 
For the arm, when shortened, might be concealed, and the 


modern physiologists, especially those of the French school, namely, Vicq-d'Azyr, 
Cuvier, Cruveilhier, and Flourens. M. Littré gives some very interesting extracts from 
the works of these authors in his Argument to this treatise. The following passage, 
taken from the work of Flourens, coutaius a very lucid exposition of what I regard 
as the most rational view of the subject: “ La longue indécision des anatowwistes 
touchant les rapports réels des membres supérieurs et inférieurs ne tenait donc qui 
Youbli, dans des comparaisons faites snr le squelette, du mécanisme vrai de la proua- 
tion de la main par la rotation du radius; et la simple restitution de ce mécanisme 
suffit pour rendre, comme je viens de le dire, ἃ toutes les parties correspondantes une 
position semblable.—Or, daus cette position semblable de toutes les parties des extré- 
mités du méme cété, donnée par le mécanisme vrai de la pronation de la main, le 
radius répond an tibia, et le cubitus au péroné. C’est justement le contraire de ce 
qu’a pensé Vieq-d’Azyr, qui assimile le cubitus au tibia, et le radius au péroné. Mais, 
indépendamment de la raison décisive tirée du vrai mécanisme de la pronation de la 
main, combien d'autres raisons encore ne se présente-t-il pas contre l’opinion que je 
réfute, les unes prises de l’anatomiec méme de l’honime et les autres de l'anatomie 
comparée !—Dans l’homme, l'os essenticel de l’avant-bras, l’os qui continue le bras, 
Vos qui porte la main, est le radius ; le cubitus n’est Ἰὰ que pour, dune part, clargir 
la surface des insertions nwscalaires, et, de l’autre, eter un appui solide au membre 
pendant la rotation de Vos principal, du radius. De méme au membre infcrieur, l’os 
essentiel de la jambe, l’os qui continue la cuisse, l’os qui porte le pied, est le tibia. 
Plus évideminent encore qu’au membre supérieur, le péroné n’est Ἰὰ qne pour l'agran- 
dissement des surfaces mnsculaires; il ue prend aucune part ἃ larticulation du fémur, 
i] wen prend qu'une latérale avec le pied.” (Sur le Paralléle des Extrémités dans 
VHomme et les Quadrupédes.) The remarks made by Galen in his Commentary on 
the points of analogy between tle elbow and the knee-joints are very pertinent. 

1 Fracture of the femur is elalorately treated of in this and the four following 
paragraphs. 
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mistake would not be great; bnt a shortened thigh-bone would 
exhibit the man maimed. For when the sound limb is placed 
beside it, being longer than the other, it exposes the mistake, 
and therefore it would be to the advantage of a person who 
would be improperly treated that both his legs should be broken, 
rather than cither of them; for in this case the one would be 
of the same length asthe other. ‘When, then, proper extension 
has been made, you must adjust the parts with the palms of the 
hands, and bandage the limb in the manner formerly described, 
placing the heads of the bandages as was directed, and making 
the turns upwards. And the patient should return the same 
answers to the same questions as formerly, should be pained 
and recover in like manner, and should have the bandaging 
renewed in the same way ; and the application of the splints 
shonld be the same. The thigh-bone is consolidated in fifty days. 

20, But this also should be known, that the thigh-bone is 
curved rather to the outside than to the inside, and rather for- 
wards than backwards; when not properly treated, then, the 
distortions are in these directions ; and the bone is least covered 
with flesh at the same parts, so that the distortion cannot be 
concealed. Tf, therefore, yon suspect anything of this kind, 
you shonld have recourse to the meclianical contrivances recom- 
mended in distortion of the arm. Anda few turns of the ban- 
dage should be brought round by the hip and the loins, so that 
the groin and the articulation near the perincnm may he 
included in the handage ; and inorcorver, it is expedient that the 
extremitics of the splints should not do miseluef by being 
placed on parts not covered with the bandages. The splints, 
in fact, should be carefully kept off the naked parts at both 
ends ; and the arrangement of them should be so managed, as 
that they may not be placed on the natural protuberances of 
the bone at the knec-joint, nor on the tendon which is situated 
there. 

21. The swellings which arise in the ham, at the foot, or 
in any other part from the pressnre, shonld be well wrapped in 
unscoured and earded wool, washed with wine and oil, and 
anointed with cerate, before bandaging ; and if the splints give 
pain they should be slackened. Yon may svoner reduce the 
swellings, by laying aside the splints, and applying plenty of 
bandages to them, beginning from below and rolling upwards ; 
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for thus the swellings will be most speedily reduced, and the 
humours be propelled to the parts above the former bandages, 
But this form of bandaging niust not be used unless there be 
danger of vesications or blackening in the swelling, and nothing 
of the kind occurs unless the fracture be bound too tight, or un- 
less the limb be allowed to hang, or it be rubbed with the hand, 
or some other thing of an irritant nature be applied to the skin.! 

22. More injury than good results from placing below the 
thigh a canal which does not pass farther down than the ham, 
for it neither prevents the body nor the Ieg from being moved 
without thethigh. And it creates uneasiness by being brought 
down to the ham, and has a tendency to produce what of all 
things should be avoided, namely, ficxion at the knee, for this 
completely disturhs the bandages; and when the thigh and leg 
are bandaged, if one bend the limb at the knee, the muscles 
necessarily assume another shape, and the broken bones are also 
necessarily moved. Every endeavour then should be made to 
keep the ham extended.* But it appears to me, that a canal 
which embraces the limb from the nates to the foot is of use. 
And woreorer, a shaw] should be put loosely round at the ham, 
along with the canal, as children are swathed in bed ; and then, 
if the thigh-bone gets displaced cither upwards or to the side, 
it can be more casily kept in position by this means along with 
the canal. The canal then should be made so as to extend all 
along the limb or not used at all. 


1 The text of this paragraph, which is very corrupt in all the previous editions, is 
very ingeniously restored by M. Littré, so as to afford a meaning which exactly snits 
the context. No experienced surgeon will question the propriety of tle practice here 
recommended; that is to say, when the splints are producing much pain, swelling, 
and irritation, to remove them for a time and trust entirely to bandages. The text 
of Galen’s Commentary is remarkably corrupt. ἈΠ, Littré attempts to restore it, but 
whether or not he was warranted in making so many conjectural emeudations, I dare 
scarcely venture to express my opinion. 

* From the text it will be seen how strongly our author disapproves of the half 
hent position in the treatment of a fractured leg. All the aneient authorities adopted 
his views in this ease, with the exception of Rhazes, who approves of the limb being 
partially bent. (Contin. xxix.) See further Pactitus sEe:nets, Book VI, 102. 

3 Galen, in his Commentary, informs us that the mode in which the shawl or scarf 
was to be nsed had been differently understood, some supposing that the shawl was 
to be wrapped round the canal after it had been adjusted, and others holding that 
the shawl was to be wrapped round the limb at the ham, so as to secure immobility 
of the limb at the knee before applying the canal. 
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23. The extremity of the heel should be particularly attended 
to, so that it may be properly laid, both in fractures of the leg 
and of the thigh. For if the foot be placed in a dependent posi- 
tion, while the rest of the body is supported, the limb must 
present a curved appearance at the forepart of the leg; and if 
the heel be placed higher than is proper, and if the rest of the 
leg be rather too low, the bone at the forepart of the leg must 
present a hollow, more especially if the hcel of the patient be 
naturally large. But all the bones get consolidated more slowly, 
if not laid properly, and if not kept steady in the same posi- 
tion, and in this ease the callns is more feeble. 

24. These things relate to cases iu which there is fracture of 
the bones without protrusion of the same or wonnd of any other 
kind.’ In those cases in which the bones are simply broken 
across, aud are not comminuted, but protrude, if reduced the 
same day or next, and secured in their place, and if there be 
no reason to anticipate that any splintered bones will come away ; 
aud in those in which the broken bones do not protrude, nor is 
the mode of fraeture such that there is reason to expect the 
splinters will come out, some physicians heal the sores in a way 
which neither does much good nor harm, by means of a cleans- 
ing application, applying pitch ointient, or some of the dressmgs 
for fresh wounds, or anything clse which they are accustomed 
to do, and binding above them compresses wetted with wine, or 
greasy wool, or something else of the like nature. And when 
the wounds become clean and are new healed, they endeavour 
to bind up the hmb with plenty of bandages, and keep it straight 
with splints. Tlis treatment does some good, and never much 
harm. ‘The bones, however, can never be equally well restored 
to their place, but the part is a little more swelled than it should 
be; and the limb will be somewhat shortened, provided both 
bones cither of the leg or fore-arm have heen fractured. 

25. Mere are others who treat such cases at first with ban- 
dages, applying them on both sides of the seat of the injury, but 


' Our author now proceeds to lay down the treatment of fractures complicated 
with a wound of the skin. In this paragraph he describes the first plan, which he 
does not mnch approve of, nor strongly condemns. Tt consists in applying suitable 
dressings to the wound uutil it is healed, and then attending to the fractured bones. 
The disadvantages of this system he has briefly stated, namely, that the fractured 
parts are apt to be swelled and the limb shortened, 
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onut them there, and leave the wound uncovered; and afterwards 
they apply to the wound sone cleansing medicine, and complete 
the dressing with compresses dipped in wine and greasy wool. 
This plan of treatment is bad, and it is clear that those who 
adopt this mode of practice are guilty of great mistakes in other 
cases of fracture as well as these. For it is a most important 
consideration to know in what manner the head of the bandage 
should he placed, aud at what part the greatest pressure should 
be, aud what bencfits would result from applying the end of the 
bandage and the pressure at the proper place, and what mis- 
chiefs would result from applying the head of the bandage and 
the pressure otherwise than at the proper place. Wherefore it 
has been stated in the preceeding part of the work what arc the 
results of eitlicr ; and the practice of medicine bears witness to 
the truth of it, for in a person thus bandaged, a swelling must 
necessarily arise on the wound. For, if even a sound piece of 
skin were bandaged on either side, and a part were left in the 
middle, the part thus left nobaudaged would become most 
swelled, aud would assume a bad colour; how then could it be 
that a wound would not suffer in like manner? The wound 
then must necessarily become discoloured and its lips everted, 
the discharge will be ichorous and without pus, and the bones, 
which should not have got into a state of necrosis, exfoliate; 
and the wound gets into a throbbing and inflamed condition. 
And they are obliged to apply a cataplasm on account of the 
swelling, but this is an unsuitable application to parts which 
are bandaged on both sides, for a uscless load is added to the 
throbbing which formerly existed in it.. At last they loose the 
bandages when matters get very serions, and conduct the rest 
of the treatment without bandaging; and notwithstanding, if 
they mect with another case of the same description, they treat 
it in the same manner, for they do not think that the appli- 
cation of the bandages on both sides, and the exposure of the 
wound are the cause of what happened, but some other unto- 
ward circumstance. Wherefore I would not have written so 
much on this subject, if I had not well known that this mode 
of bandaging is unsuitable, and yet that many conduct the 
treatment in this way, whose mistake it is of vital importance 
to correct, while what is here said is a proof, that what was 
formerly written as to the circumstances under which bandages 
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should be tightly applied to fractures or otherwise has been 
correctly written.’ 

26. Asa general rule it may be said, that in those cases in 
which a separation of bone is not expected, the same treatment 
should be applied as when the fractures are not complicated with 
an external wound ; for the extension, adjustment of the bones, 
and the bandaging, are to be condueted in the same manner. 
To the wound itself a cerate mixed with pitch is to be applied, 
a thin folded compress is to be bound upon it, and the parts 
around are to be anointed with white ccrate. The cloths for 
bandages and the other things should be torn broader than in 
cases in which there is no wound, and the first turn of the ban- 
dage should be a good deal broader than the wound. For a 
narrower bandage than the wound binds the wound like a girdle, 
which is not proper, for the first turn should comprehend the 
whole wound, and the bandaging should extend beyond it ou 
both sides. The bandage then should be put on in the direction 
of the wound, and should be not quite so tight as when there 
is no wound, but the bandage should be otherwise applied in 
the manner described above. The bandages should be of a soft 
consistence, and more especially so in such eases than in those 
not complicated with a wound. The number of bandages should 
not be smaller, but rather greater than those formerly de- 
seribed. When applied, the patient should have the feeling of 
the parts being properly secured, but not too tight, and in par- 
ticular he should Ie able to say that they are firm about the 
wound. And the intervals of time during which the parts seem 
to he properly adjusted, aud those in which they σοῦ loose, 
should be the same as those formerly deseribed. The bandages 
should be renewed on the third day, and the after treatment 


' The method of treating compound fractures, which our author has so fully de- 
seribed und so pointedly condemned, I have oeeasianally seen practised by surgeons 
who, T have no doubt, thought themselves too expert in the art of bandaging to take 
a lesson from the ancients; yet there can be no deubt that the plan deserves all the 
censure which Hippoerates hestows upon it. As he represents, by baudaging the 
surrounding parts, and leaving the wound uncovered, or not equally supported, great 
congestion and swelling, with al] their attendant ill consequenecs, are produced in 
the wound, What he says against the use of ponltices in snch a case, 1 regard as 
being equally well founded. The method deseribed and recommended by onr author 
in the next paragraph I believe to be based upon imost correct principles, aud the 
best that ean possibly be devised. 
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conducted in the same mauncr as formerly descriled, except 
that in the latter case the compression should be somewhat less 
than in the former. And if matters go on properly, the parts 
about the wound should be found at every dressing always more 
and more frec of swelling, and tlic swelling should have subsided 
on the whole part comprehended by the bandages. And the 
suppurations will take place more speedily than in the case of 
wounds treated otherwise ; and the picces of flesh in the wound 
which have become black and dead, will sooner separate and fal] 
off under this plan of treatment than any other, and the sore 
will come more quickly to cicatrization when thus treated than 
otherwise. The reason of all this is, that the parts in which the 
wound is situated, and the surrounding parts, are kept free of 
swelling. In all other respects the treatment is to be conducted 
as in cases of fracture without a wound of the imteguments. 
Splints should not be applied. On this account the bandages 
should be more numerous than in the former case, both because 
they must be put on less tight, and because the splints are later 
of being applied. But if you do apply the splints, they should 
not be applied along the wound, and they are to be put on in 
a loose manner, especial care being taken that there may be no 
great compression from the splints. This direction has been 
formerly given. And the diet should be more restricted, and 
for a longer period, in those cases in which there is a wound at 
the commencement, and when the bones protrude through the 
skin ; and, in a word, the greater the wound, the more severc 
and protracted should the regimen he. 

27. The treatment of the sores is the same in those cases of 
fracture in which there was no wound of the skin at first, but 
one has formed in the course of treatment, owing to the pressure 
of the splints occasioned hy the bandages, or from any other 
cause. In such cases it is ascertained that there is an ulcer, 
by the pain and throbbing ; and the swelling in the extremities 
becomes harder than usual, and if you apply your finger the 
redness disappears, but speedily returns. If you suspect any- 
thing of the kind you must loose the dressing, if there be any 
itching below the under-bandages, or in any other part that is 
bandaged, and use a pitched cerate instead of the other. If 
there be nothing of that, but if the ulcer be found in an irri- 
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table state, being very black and foul, and the fleshy parts about 
to suppurate, and the tendons to slough away, in these cases no 
part is to be exposed to the air, nor is anything to be appre- 
hended from these suppurations, but the treatment is to be con- 
ducted in the same manner as in those cases in which there was 
an external wound at first. You must hegin to apply the ban- 
dlages loosely at the swelling in the extremities, and then 
gradually proeced upwards with the bandaging, so that it may 
be tight at no place, but particularly firm at the sore, aid less so 
elsewhere. The first bandages should be clean and not narrow, 
and the number of bandages should be as great as in those cases 
in which the splints were used, or somewhat fewer. To the sore 
itself a compress, anointed with white cerate, will he sufficient, 
for if a piece of flesh or nerve (ferdon ?) become black, it will 
fall off; for such sores are not to be treated with acrid, but with 
emollicnt applications, like brrns. The bandages are to be re- 
newed every third day, and no splints are to be applied, hut rest 
is to be more rigidly maintained than in the former cases, along 
with a restricted dict. It should be known, that if any picce 
of flesh or tendon be to come away, the mischief will spread 
much less, and the parts will much more speedily drop off, and 
the swelling in the surrounding parts will much more completely 
subside, under this treatment, than if any of the cleansiig appli- 
cations be put upon the sore. And if any part that is to come 
away shall fall off, the part will incarnate sooner when thus 
treated than otherwise, and will more specdily cicatrize. Such 
are the good effects of knowing how a bandage can Je well and 
moderately applied. But a proper position, the other parts of 
the regimen, and suitable bandages cooperate. 

28. If you are deccived with regard to a recent wound, sup- 
posing there will be no exfoliation of the bones, while they are 
on the eve of coming out of the sore, vou must not hesitate to 
adopt this mode of treatment ; for no great mischief will result, 
provided vou have the necessary dexterity to apply the bandages 
well and without doing any harm. And this is a symptom of 
an exfoliation of bone being about to take place under this mode 
of treatment; pus runs copiously from the sore, and appears 
striving to make its escape. The bandage must be renewed 
more frequently on account of the discharge, sinee otherwise 
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fevers come on; if the sore and surrounding parts be compressed 
by the bandages! they become wasted. Cases complicated with 
the exfoliation of very small bones, do not require any change 
of treatment, only the bandages should be put on more loosely, 
so that the discharge of pus may not be intercepted, but left 
free, and the dressings are to be frequently renewed until the 
bone exfoliate, and the splints should not be applied until] 
then. 

29. Those cases in which the exfoliation of a larger piece of 
bone is expected, whether you discover this at the commence- 
ment, or perceive subsequently that it is to happen, no longer 
require the same mode of treatment, only that the extension and 
arrangement of the parts are to be performed in the manner 
that has been deseribed ; but having formed doubled compresses, 
not less than half a fathom in breadth (being guided in this by 
the nature of the wound), and considerably shorter than what 
would be required to go twice round the part that is wounded, 
but considerably longer than to go once round, and in number 
what will be sufficient, these are to be dipped in a black austere 
wine ; and beginning at the middle, as is done in applying the 
double-headed bandage, you are to wrap the part around, and 
proceed crossing the heads in the form of the bandage called 
“ascia.”” These things are to be done at the wound, and on 
both sides of it; and there must be no compression, but they 
are to be laid on so as to give support tothe wound. Andon 
the wound itself is to be applied the pitched cerate, or one of the 
applications to recent wounds, or any other medicine which will 
suit with the embrocation. And if it be the summer season, 
the compresses are to be frequently damped with wine; but if 
the winter season, plenty of greasy wool, moistened with wine 
and oil, should beapplied. And a goat’s skin should be spread 
below, so as to carry off the fluids which run from the wound ; 
these must be guarded against, and it should be kept in mind, 


' The text in this plaee is in a very corrupt state, at least there are varions read- 
ings, whieh involve considerable diversity of interpretation. I must own that I 
prefer the old reading in the edition of Foés, aud in the Basle edition of Galen, to 
that proposed by M. Littré. 

3 These bandages are described in the annotations on the Surgery. See also 
Galen, Meth. Med., vi, aud his Commentary on this place. 
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that parts which remain long in the same position are subject 
to excoriations which are difficult to cure.' 

30. In such cases as do not adinit of bandaging according 
to any of the methods which have been described, or which 
will be described, great pains should be taken that the fractured 
put of the body be Jaid in a right position, and attention 
should be paid that it may incline upwards rather than down- 
wards. But if one would wish to do the thing well and dex- 
terously, it is proper to have recourse to some mechanical con- 
trivance, in order that the fractured part of the body may 
undergo proper and not violent extension ; aud this means is 
particularly applicable in fractures of the leg. ‘There are certain 
pliysicians who, in all fractures of the leg, whether bandages 
be applied or not, fasten the sole of the foot to the couch, or 
to some other piece of wood which they have fixed in the ground 
near the couch. hese persons thus do all sorts of mischicf 
but no good; for it contributes nothing to the cxtcnsion that 
the foot is thus bound, as the rest of the body will uo Jess sink 
down to the foot, and thus the limb will no longer be stretched, 
neither will it do any good towards keeping the limb in a 
proper position, but wil] do harm, for when the rest of the body 
is turned to this side or that, the baudaging will not preveut the 
foot and the bones belonging to it from following the rest of 
the body. For if it had not been bound it would have been 
less distorted, as it would have been the less prevented from 
following the motion of the rest of the body. But one should 
sew two halls of Egyptian leather, such as are worn by persous 
confined for a length of time in large shackles, and the halls 
should have coats on each side, deeper towards tlie wound, but 
shorter towards the jomts; and the balls should be well stuffed 
and soft, and fit well, the one above the ankles, and the other 
below the knee. Sideways it should have below two append- 
ages, either of a single or double thong, and short, like loops, 
the oug set being placed on cither side of the ankle, and thie 
other ou the knee. And the other upper ball should have 
others of the same kind in the same line. Then taking four 


' Galen, in illustration, refers to the ulcerations which occur over the os sacrum, 
aud are oftep found very difficult to cure. See the Jast section of the Second Book 
of Pau tus ΟΝ ΤᾺ. 
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rods, made of the cornel tree, of equal length, und of the 
thickness of a finger, aud of such length that when bent they 
will admit of being adjusted to the appendages, care should be 
taken that the extremities of the rods bear not upon the skin, 
bnt on the extremities of the balls. There should be three 
sets of rods, or more, one set a little longer than another, and 
another a little shorter and smaller, so that they may produce 
greater or less distension, if required. Either of these sets of 
rods should be placed on this side and that of the ankles. If 
these things be properly contrived, they should occasion a 
proper and cquable extension in a straight line, without giving 
any pain to the wound ; for the pressure, if there is any, should 
be thrown at the foot and the thigh. And the rods are com- 
modiously arranged on cither side of the ankles, so as not to 
interfere with the position of the limb; and the wound is easily 
examined and casily arranged. And, if thought proper, there 
is nothing to prevent the two upper rods frora being fastened 
to one another ; and if any hight covering be thrown over the 
limb, it will thus be kept off from the wound. If, then, the 
balls he well made, handsome, soft, and newly stitched, and if 
the extension hy the rods be properly managed, as has heeu 
already described, this is an excellent contrivance ; but if any 
of them do not fit properly, it docs more harm than good.} 
And all other mechanical contrivances should either he properly 
done, or not be had recourse to at all, for it is a disgraceful 
and awkward thing to nse mechanical means in an unmechia- 
nical way, 

81. Morcover, the greater part of physicians treat fractures, 
hoth with and without an external wound, during the first 

δ When illustrated by a good drawing, as it is in the edition of M. Littré, the 
description here given is easily understood, and the machine would appear to be an 
ingenious contrivance well adapted for the purpose of keeping the leg extended. It 
evidently consisted of two pairs of elastic rods running along the sides of the leg, 
and fastened to two pads, or, rather, air-bladders, applied at the knee and the ankle. 
The contrivance is distinctly described by Palladins in his Commentary on this work. 
By the way, am at a loss to apprehend exactly the ohjections which M. Littré states 
to the drawings given by Vidus Vidius; indeed they appear to me to be in principle 
the same as his own, exeept that they are more rudely constructed. I have given 
hoth drawings, so that the reader may judge for him clf. Though, as 1 have stated, 
the uature of this mechanical contrivance may be pretty clearly understood from the 


description, when compared with the drawings, it must be admitted that there is a 
good deal of difficulty in determining certain expressions contained in this paragraplt. 
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days, by means of unwashed wool, and there docs not appear 
to be anything improper in this. [0 is very exensable for those 
who arc called upon to treat newly-received accidents of this 
kind, and who have no cloth for bandages at hand, to do them 
up with wool; for, except cloth for bandages, one could not 
have anything better than wool in such cases; but a good deal 
should be used for this purpose, and it shonld he well carded 
and not rough, for in small quantity and of a bad quality it 
has little power. But those who approve of binding up the 
limb with wool for a day or two, and on the third and fourth 
apply bandages, and make the greatest compression and extension 
at that period, such persons show themselves to be ignorant of 
the most important principles of medicine; for, im a word, at 
no time is it so little proper to disturb all kinds of wounds as 
on the third and fourth day ; and all sort of probing should be 
avoided on these days in whatever other injuries are attended 
with irritation. For, generally, the third and fonrth day in 
most cases of wounds, are those which give rise to exacerha- 
tions, whether the tendcney he to inflammation, to a fonl 
condition of the sore, or to fevers. And if any piece of infor- 
mation be particularly valuable this is; to which of the most 
important cases in medicine does it not apply? and that not 
only im wounds bunt in many other diseases, unless one should 
eall all other diseases wounds. And this doctrine is not devoid 
of a certain degree of plausibility, for they are allied to oue 
another in many respects. But those who maintain that wool 
should be used until after the first seven days, and then that 
the parts should be extended and adjusted, and secured with 
bandages, would appear not to be equally devoid of proper 
judgment, for the most dangerous season for inflammation is 
then past, and the hones being loose can be casily sect after the 
lapse of these days. But still this mode of treatment is far 
inferior to that with bandages from the commeucement ; for, 
the latter methed exhibits the patient on the seventh day free 
from inflammation, and ready for complete bandaging with 
splints ; while the former method is far behind in this respect, 
aud is attended with many other bad cfleets which it would 
be tedious to deseribe.! 


' This mode of treating recent fractures aud other injuries would appear to be 
now entirely lost sight of, aud yct I can well believe that, under peculiar circum 
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31.) In those cases of fracture in which the bones protrude 
and cannot be restored to their place, the following mode of 
reduction may he practised :—Some small picces of iron are to 
be prepared like the levers whieh the cutters of stone make 
use of, one being rather broader and another narrower; and there 
should be three of them at least, and still more, so that you 
may use those that suit best ; and then, along with extension, 
we must use these as levers, applying the under surface of the 
piece of irou to the under fragment of the bone, and the upper 
surface to the upper bone; and, in a word, we must operate 
powerfully with the lever as we would do upon a stone or a 
piece of wood. The pieces of irou should be as strong as 
possible, so that they may not bend. This is a powerful as- 
sistance, provided the pieces of iron be suitable, and one use 
them properly as levers. Of all the mechanical instruments 
used by men, the most powerful are these three, the axis in 
peritrochio, the lever, and the wedge.” Without these, oue 
or all, men could not perform any of their works which require 
great force. Wherefore, reduction with the lever is not to be 
despised, for the bones will be reduced in this way, or not at 
all. But if the upper fragment which rides over the other 
does not furnish a suitable point of support for the lever, but 
the protruding part is sharp, you must scoop out of the bone 
what will furnish a proper place for the lever to rest on. The 
lever, along with extension, may be had recourse to on the day 
of the accident, or next day, but by no means on the third, the 
fourth, and the fifth. For if the limb is disturbed on these 


stances, as, for example, in military practice, it might be often found a very advan- 
tageons and useful method of treatment to bind a limb at first cither, as our author 
mentious, with well-carded wool or with raw cotton. Lf disposed of in this way, and laid 
in the half-boot of pasteboard, which I have formerly mentioned as being used by myself 
in lieu of the ancient caxads, I have no doubt but a fractured limb would lie very 
securely, and the patient in this state might be carried to a distance if required. 

' Bis. 

2 From the terms in which our author expresses himself, it has been supposed that 
these are the only mechanical powers which were known in his day. Dut, consider- 
ing the advances in the arts which had then been made, it is not likely that the 
Greeks could have been eutirely unacquainted with the screw, although our author 
omits to mention it here as not being of any application to surgical practice. The 
pulley (¢rochkZea) is mentioned in the work On the Articnlations, § 43, and, if Irecollect 
tight, in other parts of the Hippocratic treatises; but, as we have already stated, it does 
not appear that it was used anciently in the reduction of dislocations. 
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days, and yet the fractured bones not reduced, inflammation 
will be excited, and this no less if they are redneed ; for con- 
vulsions are more apt to oceur if reduction take place, than 
if the attempt should fail. These facts should be well known, 
for if conyulsions should come on when reduction is effected, 
there is little hope of recovery ; but it is of use to displace the 
bones again if this can be done without trouble. For it is 
not at the time when the parts are in a particularly relaxed 
condition that convulsions and tetanus are apt to supervene, 
but when they are more than usually tense.! In the case we 
are now treating of, we should not disturb the limb on the 
aforesaid days, but strive to keep the wound as free from in- 
flammation as possible, and especially encourage suppuration 
in it. But when seven days have clapsed, or rather more, if 
there be no fever, and if the wound be not inflamed, then there 
will be less to prevent an attempt at reduction, if von hope to 
sneceed; but otherwise you need not take and give trouble 
nL vain. 

32. When you have reduced the bones to their place, the 
modes of treatment, whether yon expect the bones to exfoliate 
or uot, have been already deseribed. All those cases in which 
an exfoliation of bone is expected, should be treated by the 
method of bandaging with cloths, beginning for the most part 
at the middle of the bandage, as is done with the donhle- 
headed bandage ; Dnt particular attention should be paid to the 
shape of the wound, so that its lips may gape or be distorted as 
little as possible nnder the bandage. Sometimes the turns of 
the handage hare to be made to the right, and sometimes to 
the left, and sometimes a double-headed bandage is to be used. 

33. It should be known that bones, which it has been fonnd 
impossible to recuee, as well as those which are wholly denuded 
of flesh, will become detached. In some cases the upper part 
of the hone is laid bare, and in others the flesh dies all around; 
and, from a sore of long standing, certain of the bones become 
carious, and sume not, some more, and some less ; and in some 
the small, and in others the largebones. From what has been 
said it will be seen, that it is impossible to tell in one word 
when the bones will separate. Some come away more quickly, 


' We recognise here two terms, the sériefwax and fa.rum, which formed the ground- 
work of the whole system of the Methodists. Sce Celius Aurclianus, passim. 
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owing to their smallness, and some from being merely fixed at 
the potnt; and sonic, from pieces not separating, but merely 
exfoliating, become dried np and putrid; and besides, different 
nodes of treatment have diitcrent effects. For the most part, 
the hones separate most quickly in those cases in which sup- 
puration takes place most quickly, and when new flesh is most 
quickly formed, and is particularly sound, for the flesh which 
grows up below in the wound generally elevates the pieces of 
bone. It will be well if the whole circle of the bone separate 
in forty days ; for in some cases it is protracted to sixty days, 
and in some to more; for the more porous picces of bone 
separate more quickly, but the more solid come away more 
slowly ; but the other smaller splinters in much less time, and 
others otherwise. <A portion of bone which protrudes should 
he sawn off for the following reasons: if it cannot be reduced, 
and if it appears that only a small piece is required in order 
that it may get back into its place ; and if it be such as that it 
can be taken out, and if it occasions inconvenience and irritates 
any part of the flesh, and prevents the limb from )cing properly 
laid, and if, moreover, it be denuded of flesh, such a piece of 
bone shonld be taken off. With regard to the others, it is not 
of much consequence whether they be sawed off or not. For it 
should be known for certain, that such bones as are completely 
deprived of flesh, and have become dried, all separate com- 
pletely. Those which are about to exfoliate should not be 
sawn off. Those that will separate completely must be jndged 
of from the symptoms that have been laid down, 

34, Such cases are to be treated with compresses and vinous 
applications, as formerly laid down regarding bones which will 
separate. We must avoid wetting it at the beginning with any- 
thing cold ; fer there is danger of febrile rigors, and also of con- 
vulsions ; for convulsions are induced by cold things, and also 
sometimes by wounds.’ Τῷ is proper to know that the members 
are necessarily shortened in those cases in which the bones 
have been broken, and have healed the one across the other, 
and in those cases in which the whole circle of the bone has 
become detached. 

30, Those cases in which the bone of the thigh, or of the 


1 See Aphorism τ, 17, 20. Celsus renders this sentence as follows: “ Frigus omni 
ratione vitandum,’ ἂς. (viii, 10.) 
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arm, protrudes, do not easily recover. For the bones arc large, 
and contain much marrow; and many important nerves, muscles, 
and veins arc wounded at the same time. And if you reduce 
them, convulsions usually supervenc; and, if not reduecd, acute 
bilious fevers come on, with singultus and mortification.’ The 
chanccs of recovery are not fewer in those cases in which the 
parts have not been reduced, nor any attempts made at reduc- 
tion.” Still more rceover in those cases in which the lower, 
than those in which the upper part of the bone protrudes; and 
some will recover when reduction has becn made, but very 
rarcly indeed. For modes of treatment and peculiarity of con- 
stitution make a great difference as to the capability of enduring 
such an injury. And it makes a great difference if the bones of 
the arm and of the thigh protrude to the inside; for there are 
many and important vesscls situated there, some of which, if 
wounded, will prove fatal ; there arc such also on the outside, but 
of Iess importance. Jn wounds of this sort, then, one ought 
not to be ignorant of tlie dangers, and should prognosticate them 
in due time. But if you arc compelled to have reconrse to 
reduction, and hope to succeed, and if the bones do not cross 
one another much, and if the muscles are not contracted (for 
they usually are contracted), the lever in such cases may be 
advantageously employed. 

90, Having effected the reduction, you must give an emol- 
lient dranght of helleborc*® the same day, provided it has been 


! Modern experience has amply confirmed the opinion here expressed by our anthor 
as to the danger there is in all cases of componnd fracture of the femur or humerus 
from tetanus and gangrene. In whatever way treated, whether the parts be let alone 
at first, or redneed, or amputation be practised, snch cases commonly prove fata). 

? Vaulus .gineta, in reference 19 this passage, says : “ Wippocrates, in fractures of 
the thigh and arm, dissnades from replacing at once the protruding bones, predicting 
danger from it, owing to the inflammation, or perhaps spasm of the muscles and 
nerves, whieh are apt to be brought on by the extension. But time has shown that 
the atiempt will sometimes sueceed.” (V1, 107.) For the practice of the other 
ancient authorities in this case, see the Commentary, 1. c. 

3 Even Galen confesses himself unable to determine what is the exact meaning of 
the term (μαλθακὸς) here applied by our author, but supposes it probable that he 
means some gentle inethod of administering the hellebore. Ie mentions that he 
was in the practice of giving an infusion of radishes in oxymel with a few branches 
of hellebore in such cases, and that when thus administered the purgative operation 
of the hellebore was mild. The reader witl remark our author's partiality to helle- 
hore in all cases of a spasmodic nature, such as tetanus. 
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reduced on the day of the accident, bunt otherwise it should not 
be attempted. The wound should be treated with the sane 
things as are used in fractures of the bones of the head, and 
uothing cold should be applied ; the patient should be restricted 
from food altogether, and if naturally of a bilious constitution, 
he should have for dict a little fragrant ovyylyky sprinkled on 
water ; but ifhe is not bilious, he should have water for drink ; 
aud if fever of the continual type come on, he is to be confined 
to this regimen for fourteen days at Icast, but if le be free of 
fever, for only seven days, and then you must bring him back 
by degrees to a common dict. To those cases in which thie 
bones have not been reduced, a similar course of medicine 
should be administered, along with the same treatment of the 
sores and regimen; and in like manner the suspended part of 
the body should not be stretched, but should rather be con- 
tracted, so as to relax the parts about the wonnd. ‘Phe scpa- 
ration of the bones is protracted, as also was formerly stated. 
But one should try to escape from such cases, provided one 
can do so honorably, for the hopes of recovery are small, and 
the dangers many; and if the physician do not reduce the 
fractured bones he will be looked upon as unskilful, while by 
reducing them he will bring the patient nearer to death than 
to recovery. 

37. Luxations and subluxations at the knee are much milder 
accidents than subluxations and Insations at the elbow.’ For 
the knee-joint, in proportion to its size, is more compact than 


' The subject of dislocations at the knee- and elbow-joints is so important, that [ 
have thought it necessary to enter into a pretty full discussion of it in the Argunient. 
A few points, notwithstanding, will require consideration in this place. There is still 
great diversity of opinion respecting the nature of subluxations at the knee-joint, 
even after all the investigations which the subject has received from Hey of Leeds, 
Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Liston, and Mr. Branushy Cooper. No doulst, partial displace- 
ments of the feniur from the tibia do take place occasionally ; ut there appears guod 
reason for suspecting that the accidents generally referred to this category have heen 
displacements of the semilunar cartilages; with these it docs nut appear thiat 
llippocrates or any other of the ancient authorities was acquainted. Partial dislo- 
cations from disease I have frequently seen. I am acquainted with a case of nearly 
complete luxation backward of the tibia, from the disease usually called white 
swelling ; and yet, strange to say, the limb is still uot much impaired cither in its 
strength or motions. These cases of displacement from disease have probably becu 
sometimes coufonnded with subluxations from accident ; indced I cannot but think 
that the ancient surgeons must have committed this mistake sometimes, otherwise 
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that of the arm, and has a more even conformation, and is 
rounded, while the joint of the arm is large, and has many 
cavities. Aud in addition, the bones of the leg are nearly of 
the same length, for the extcrual one overtops tlic other to so 
small an extent as hardly to deserve being mentioned, and there- 
fore affords no great resistance, although the external nerve 
(igament 2) at the ham arises from it; but the bones of the 
fore-arm are unequal,and the shorter is considerably thicker than 
the other, and the more slender (ed) protrudes, and passes up 
above the joint, and to it (the olecranon ?) are attached the 
nerves (/iyaments 2?) whieh go downwards to the junction of the 
bones; and the slender bone (μένα ?) has more to do with the 
insertion of the ligaments in the arinthanthethiekboue(radizs?). 
The configuration then of the articulations, and of the bones of 
the elbow, is such as L have deseribed. Owing to their con- 
figuration, the bones at the knee are indeed frequently dislo- 
eated, but they are casily reduced, for no great inflammation 
follows, nor any constriction of the joint. They are displaced 
for the most part to the inside, sometimes to the outside, and 
occasionally into the liuam.' The reduction in all these cases is 
not difficult, but in the dislocations inwards and ontwards, tlic 
patient should be placed on a low seat, aud the thigh should be 
elevated, but not much. Afoderate extension for the most part 
sufficeth, extension being mace at the leg, and counter-exten- 
sion at the thigh. 

58. Disloeations at the elbow are more troublesome than 
those at the kuee, and, owing to the inflammation which comes 
on, and the configuration of the joint, are more difficult to re- 
duce if the hones are not unmediately replaced, For the boues 
at the elbow are less subject to disloeation than those of the 


they would not have represented this accident as heing of so frequent occurrence as 
they deseribe it tole. As we lave stated elsewhere, of all the joints of the human 
hhody this perhaps is the one which niost rarely meets with dislocation. The deserip- 
Hon which our anthor gives of the ligaments connected with the elbaw-joint is so 
curious, that 1 have inserted in the Argument to ihe next work Beclard’s very in- 
genious observations on the subject. 

1 The Conuuentary of Galen is particularly valnalle on this passage, as putting it 
bevond a doult that, in dislocations at the knee, our author represents the femur as 
the bane which is displaced. In modern works the femur is generally considered as 
the fixed point. See Mr. Bransby Cooper's Lectures, and My. Liston’s Practical 
Surgery. 
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knee, but are more difficult to reduce and keep in their posi- 
tion, and arc more apt to become inflamed and ancyloscd.' 

39. Tor the most part the displacements af these hones are 
small, sometimes towards the ribs, and sometimes to the outside; 
aud the whole articulation is not displaced, but that part of the 
humerus remains in place which is articulated with the cavity 
of the hone of the fore-arm that has a protuberance («lve ἢ). 
Such dislocations, to whatever side, are casily reduced, aud thie 
extension is to be made in the line of the arm, one person 
miking exteusion at the wrist, and another grasping the arm- 
pit, while a third, applying the palm of his hand to the part of 
the jot which is displaced, pushes it inwards, and at the same 
time makes counter-pressure on the opposite side ucar the joint 
with the other hand.’ 

40. The end of the hemerus at the elbow gets displaced 
(subluwated ?) hy leaving the cavity of the ulna. Such lusations 
readily yield to reduction, if applied before the parts get in- 
flamed. The displacement for the most part is to the inside, 
but sometimes to the outside, and they are readily recognised 
by the shape of the limb. And often such inxations are reduced 


! No person possessed of a practical acquaintance with the subject can fail to per- 
ecive that, in the following descriptions of dislocation at the elhow-joint, our author 
comprises (and perhaps I may say confounds together} simple displacement of the 
trochlea of the humerus froin the great sigmoid cavity of the ulna, and fractures of 
the humerns immediately above the epiphysis, accompanied with displacement of the 
bones of the fore-arm. See the Argument, and Dupuytren on Injuries of Bones, 
p. 102 &c., Sydexham Society edition. Dupuytren was well aware of the occurrence 
of abruption of the exéremity of the humerus with displacement, although not with- 
out it. See § 46. 

2 The case here described would seem to be dislocation of the radius at its upper ex- 
tremity, an accident which has been described by Duverney, Desault, Sir Astley Cooper, 
and many other modern authorities. It is distinetly noticed by Oribasius (De Mlachina- 
mentis, xiii and xiv). Our author, upon this supposition, describes both the dislo- 
cations forwards and backwards. This is the explanation of the paragraph which 
Apollonius Citiensis would appear to sanction. (Schol. in lippoerat., tom. i, p. 15.) 
Galen, however, in his Commentary preserved by Cocchi, would secm to refer it to 
the incomplete lateral luxations of the arm. A third interpretation of the meaning 
has been advanced by Bosquillou, and to it M. Littré at last inclines, namely, that it 
is incomplete dislocation backwards. Uis observations on this point show the great 
paius which the French editor takes in elucidating the text of his author; but I can- 
not say that 1 think he and his countryman make out anything like a strong case in 
support of their opinion, and J still incline to agree with Apollonius in referring the 
case here described to dislecation of the radins. 1 Jeave the reader, however, te 
judge for himself. 
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without any powerful extension. In dislocations inwards, the 
joiut is to be pushed into its place, while the fore-arm is brought 
round to a state of pronation. Such are most of tle dislocations 
at the clhow.? 

41. But if the articular extremity of the humerus be carried 
to cither side above the bone of the fore-arm, which is promi- 
nent, into the hollow of the arm (?), this rarely happens; but 
if it do happen, extension in the straight line is not so proper 
uuder such cirenmstances ; for in such a mode of extension, the 
process of the ulua (olveranon?) prevents the bone of the arm 
(famerus 2) from passing over it. Tn dislocations of this kind, 
extension shonld he made in the manner described when treat- 
ing of the bandaging of fractured bones of the arm, extension 
being made upwards at the armpit, while the parts at the clhow 
are pushed downwards, for in this manner cau the humerus be 
most readily raiscd above its cavity; and when so raised, the 
reduction is casy with the palms of the hand, the one being 
applicd so as to make pressure on the protuberant part of the 
arm, and the other making counter-pressure, so as to push the 
bone of the fore-arm into the joint. This method answers with 
hoth cases. And perhaps this is the most suitable mode of re- 
duction in such acasc of dislocation. The parts may he reduced 
by extension in a straight line, but less readily than thus.” 

12. If the arm be dislocated forwards—this rarely happens, 
indeed, but what would a sudden shock uot displace? for 
many other things are removed from their proper place, not- 
withstanding a great obstacle,—in such a violent displacement 
the part (olecranon ?) which passes above the prominent part of 
the bones is large, and the stretching of the nerves (/iyaiments?2) 
is intense ; and yet the parts have been so dislocated in certain 
cascs.—The following is the symptom of snch a displacement : 
the arm cannot be bent in the least degree at the elbow, and 


1 This would certainly appear to be incomplete lateral luxation of the fore-arm. 
See the Argument. 

3 This is evidently meant as a description of complete lateral lixation. Such a 
ease of displacement is very uncommon; indeed, until lately, it was thonght im- 
possible. See Cooper’s Surgical Dictiouary, p. 391, Fifth edition, 1825. It is de- 
seribed, however, by Mr. Liston in the fullowing terms: “ Displacement of both ones 
laterally is met with, though rarely, the olecranon process being placed upon either the 
outer or inner condyle; in the latter case the head of the radius rests in the fossa 
en the posterior aspect of the humerus.” (Practical Surgery, p. 124, Third edition.) 
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upon fecling the joint the nature of the accident becomes 
obvious. If, then, it is not speedily reduced, strong and violent 
iiflammation, attended with fever, will come on, but if one 
happen to be on the spot at the time it is casily reduced. A 
piece of hard linen cloth (for a piece of hard linen, not very 
large, rolled up in a ball, will le sufficient) is to be placed across 
the bend of the clhow, and the arm is then to be suddenly beut 
at the elbow, and the hand brought up to the shoulder, This 
mode of reduction is sutlicicut im such displacements; and 
extension in the straight linc can rectify this manner of dislo- 
cation, but we must use at the same time the palms of the hands, 
applying the one to the projecting part of the himerus at the 
bend of the arm for the purpose of pushing it back, and applying 
the other below to the sharp extremity of the clbow, to make 
counter-pressurc, and incline the parts into the straight linc. 
Aud one may use with advantage in this form of dislocation the 
method of extension formerly described, for the application of 
the bandages in the case of fracture of the arm; but when cx- 
tension is made, the parts are to be adjusted, as has been also 
described above.’ 

43. But if the arm be dislocated backwards (but this very 
rarely happens, and it is the most painful of all, and the most 
subject to hilious fevers of the continual type, which prove fatal 
iu the course of a few days), in such a case the patient cannot 
extend the arm. If you are quickly present, by forcible exten- 
sion the parts may return to their place of their own accord ; 
but if fever have previously come on, you must no longer attempt 
reduction, for the pain will be rendered more intense by any 
such violent attempt. Ina word, no jomt whatever should be 
reduced during the prevalence of fever, and least of all the 
elbow-joint.? 

44, There are also other troublesome injuries connected with 


' This would seem to he dislocation of the fore-arm forwards. Whether or not 
it ever occurs without fraeture of the olecranon, as our anthor’s description scems to 
infer, 1 eannot pretend to deterinine. See the Argument. 

5 There can be no mistake about the nature of the aecicdeut described in this 
paragraph: it is evideutly the ordinary luxation of the elhow-joint, namely, displace- 
ment of the bones of the fore-arm haekward. The following deseription of its 
Jeading character agrees exaetly with our author’s account of it: ‘ The fore-arm is 
in a state of half-dexion, and every attempt to extend it produces acute pain.” 
(Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, p. 390, Fifth edition.) 
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the clhow-joint ; for example, the thicker bone (radius ?) is 
sometimes partially displaced from the other, and the patient 
can neither perform extension nor flexion properly. This acci- 
dent becomes obvious upon cxamination with the hand at the 
bend of the arm near the division of the vein that runs up the 
muscle. In such a case it is not casy to reduec the parts to 
their natural state, nor is it casy, in the separation of any two 
boucs united by symphysis, to restore them to their natural 
state, for there will necessarily be a swelling at the seat of the 
diastasis. The method of bandaging a joint has been 
already described in treating of the application of bandages to 
the ankle. 

45, In certain cases the process of the ulna (o/eeranon?) 
behind the humerus is brokeu ; sometimes its cartilaginous 
part, which gives origin to the posterior tendon of the arm, and 
sometimes its fore part, at the base of the anterior coronoid pro- 
eess; and when this displacement takes place, it is apt to be 
attended with malignant fever.? The joint, however, remains 
in place, for its whole base protrudes at that point. But when 
the displacement takes place where its head overtops the arm, 
the joint becomes looser if the bone be fairly broken across. 
To speak in general terms, all cases of fractured bones are less 
dangerons than those in which the bones are not broken, but 
the veins and important nerves (/endors?) situated im these 
places are contused ; for the risk of death is more immediate i 
the latter class of cases than in the former, if continual fever 
comcon. But fractures of this nature seldom occur. 

46. It sometimes happens that the head of the humerus is 
fractured at its epiphysis; and this, although it may appcar to 
be a much more troublesome accident, is in fact a much milder 
one than the other injuries at the jot. 

417, The treatment especially befitting cach particular dislo- 
cation has been described ; and it has been laid down as a rule, 
that immediate reduction is of the utmost advantage, owing to 


1 This seems to be lateral displacement ef the radius, See the Argument. 

* These are evidently fractures of the elecranon, near its extremity, and at its base, 
that is to say, at ils connexion with the coronoid process. See Sir Astley Coeper's 
Lectures, and Cooper's Surgical Dictionary. 

3. This, beyond all daubt, is abruption ef the cpiphysis or trechlea of the humerus. 
See the Argumett. 
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the raptd manner ἢ. which inflaunnation of the tendons super- 
venes. For even when the Inxated parts are immediately 
reduced, the tendons usually become stiffened, aud for a con- 
siderable time prevent exteusion and flexion from being per- 
formed to the ordinary exteut. All these cases are to be treated 
in a siuilar way, whether the extremity of the articulating boue 
be snapped off, whether the bones be separated, or whether they 
he disloeated ; for they are all to be treated with plenty of ban- 
dages, compresses, and cerate, like other fractures. ‘The posi- 
tion of the joint in all these cases should be the same, as when 
a fractived ann or fore-arm has been boundup. For this is tlie 
inost common position in all dislocations, displacements, and 
fractures; aud it is the most convenient for the subsequent 
movements, whether of extension or flexion, as being the inter- 
mediate stage between both. And this is the position in which 
the paticnt can most conveniently carry or suspend his arm in 
asling. And besides, if the joint is to be stiffened by callus, 
it were better that this should not take place when the arm 18 
extended, for this position will be a great impediment and little 
advantage ; if the arm be wholly hent, it will be more nseful ; 
but it will be much more convenient to have the joint in the 
intermediate position when it becomes ancylosed. So much 
with regard to position.’ 

48. In bandaging, the head of the first bandage should be 
placed at the seat of the injury, whether it bea case of fracture, 
of dislocation, or of diastasis (separation ?), and the first turns 
should be made there, and the bandages should be applicd most 
firmly at that place, and less so on cither side, The bandaging 
should comprehend both the arm and the fore-arm, and on both 
should be to a much greater extent than most physicians apply 
it, so that the swelling may be expelled from the seat of the 
injury to cither side. Aud the point of the fore-arm should be 
comprehended in the bandaging,’ whether the injury be in that 
place or not, in order that the swelling may not collect there. 


' These rules for the adjustment of the parts in injuries of the elbow-joint are 
most important and apposile. Whether in dislocation, subluxation, abruption ef the 
epiphysis ef the humerus, fracture of the olecranon, and, in fact, I believe in all in- 
juries at the elbow-joint, the half-bent position at first will he found the best. See 
Sir Astley Cooper’s Lectures, and all the best modern authorities. 

2. Meaning, no doubt, (he olecranon. 
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In applying bandages, we must aysid as much as possible aceu- 
mulating many turns of the bandage at the bend of the ann. 
Vor the principal compression should be at the seat of the injury, 
aud the same rules are to be ohserved, and at the same periods, 
with regard to compression and relaxation, as formerly de- 
seribed respecting the treatment of broken bones; and the 
handages should be renewed every third day; and they should 
appear loose on the third day, asin the other case. And splints 
shold he applied at the proper time (fer there is nothing m- 
snitable in them, whether the bones be fractured or not, pro- 
vided there is no fever); they should be particularly louse, 
whether applied to the arm or the fore-arm,' but they must not 
he thick. It is necessary that they should be of unequal size, 
and that the one should ride over the other, whenever from the 
flexion it is judged proper. And the application of the com- 
presses should be regulated in the same mainer as has been 
stated with regard to the splints ; and they should be put on in 
a somewhat more bulky form at the seat of the injury. The 
periods sre to be estimated from the inflammation, and from 
what has been written on them above. 


1 The micaniug in this pas.sageis very doubtful, owing to the uncertainty about 
the proper reading. See μον and Littré 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Tne author commences the work with an elaborate disscr- 
tation on dislocations at the shoulder-joint, of which he de- 
cidedly recognises only one form,namely, dislocation downwards, 
or into the armpit, but he docs not positively deny the possi- 
bility of dislocations upwards, outwards, and forwards, only 
he states that he had never met with any instance of them. 
IIe concludes § 1 with some general remarks on this acci- 
dent. 116 then describes yarious modes of reduction :—with 
the hand, § 2 ;—with the heel, § 3 ;—with the shoulder intro- 
duced into the paticnt’s armpit, § 4;—with a pestle or pole 
introduced into the armpit, § 5;—with a ladder, ὃ 6 ;—or 
with the machine called the ambe, ᾧ 7. In § 8 are contained 
some remarks on the gencral subject of Iuxations, in which 
place mention is made of the occurrence of this accident in 
cattle when in a Jean condition. In § 8 the after-treatment 
is accurately laid down. In § 10 some very important and 
acute remarks are made on the method of avoiding mistakes in 
treating these dislocations ; and in § 11 the surgical treatment 
in cases which show a great tendency to relapse is minutcly 
treated of. The consequent effects on the limb when the 
reduction is not accomplished are circumstantially described 
in § 12. 

In § 13 is given a description of abruption of the acromion, 
by which is probably meant dislocation of the clavicle from the 
acromion, complicated, perhaps, with fracture of the latter. 

The subject of fracture of the clavicle is next taken up, and 
it is treated of through $$ 11... 15, 16, where everything relating 
to the symptoms and treatment of this accident is given with 
remarkable precision. 

The subject of lusations and sublusations at the clbovw, 
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which had been treated of in the work ‘On Fractures,’ is 
πὰ resumed, and is fully discussed in δὰ 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 2-4, 25. 

Lua ae at the wrist, and their conseqnences, are given 
im δὰ 26, 27, 28. 

Tacitions of the fingers are briefly treated of in § 29, 

Lnsations of the eee uw, With all their varictics and con- 
sequences, are described in ἀᾷ 30, 31. 

Fracture of the same, w ἡ ἢ displacement, is given in ᾧ 32, 
and with displacement, in § 33. Fracture of the lower jaw, at 
its symphysis, is treated of in ᾧ 31. 

Fractures and contusions of the nose are elaborately treated 
of in $$ 33, 36, 37, 38, 39. 

Fractures of the car are treated of in § -10. 

Incnrvation of the spine is treated of in § 11, and the appli- 
caticn of the process of snecussion by meine of a ladder, for 
the cure of it, is minutely described in $$ 42,48, 4h. Tn 8-15, 
the spinal vertebte v, ligaments, and nerves are αὐ μάμοινὶ de- 
seribed. Inferences from their anatomical structure are given 
at considerable length in ᾧ 46. The methods of treating in- 
eurvations of the spine by a mechanical process are ee 
described in § 17. Curvature forwards is described in § «Ὁ, 

Fracture of the ris is treated of in ἃ 49, and contusion of 
them in § ὅ0, Itis worthy of remark that contusions are held 
to be more dangerous than fractures. 

The symptoms of dislocations at the hip-joint, whether con- 
genital or otherwise, and whether occasioned by external violence 
or cliscase, are ees with ee ninuteness and 
accuracy of detail in $$ 51, 52, 53, 56, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 00, 
lu ᾧ Ὁ] are given some ¢encral ποι tne on the subject of 
luxations. 

In αὶ 62, congenital displacement of the hones of the ankle- 
joiut, that is to say, congenital club-foot, is treated of with 
ereat precision. 

Luxation of the bones of the ankle-joint, with protrusion of 
them through the skin, that is to sav, compound hixation, 15 
treated of im ἃ 63. 

Compound luxations at the wrist are deseribed in § Gh. 

Compound luxations at the knee are treated of in ἃ 65. 

Compound luxations ut the clbow are treated of in ᾧᾧ 66. 
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Compound luxations of the bones of the fingers are accu- 
rately treated of in § 67. 

Resection of the bones of a joint in compound lusations is 
the subject treated of in § 68. 

The subject of gangrene supervening in cases of fracture 
and other severe accidents is treated of in § 69. 

Reduction of dislocations at the hip-jomt is minutely described 
in φᾷ 70, 71, 72, 78, 71, 75, 76, 77, 78. 

In § 79 ave given some general observations on thc articu- 
lations and their dislocations. 

Simple dislocations of the joints of the fingers are treated of 
in & 80. 

Some general rules for the management of luxations are 
given in ὁ 81; after which our author proceeds to the consi- 
deration of Juxations at the knee, in ᾧ 82. 

Lusations at the ankle-joint are briefly described in ᾧ 83. 

Luxations of the bones of the foot are noticed in a succinct 
style in § 84. 

Luxations, as it would appear, of the tarsal bones are ob- 
scurely noticed in § 85. 

Displacement of the os calcis, followed by gangrene, with 
the treatment of the same when connected. with other causes, 
is given in ᾧ 86. 

The work concludes with a paragraph on the treatment of 
dislocations at the ankle-joint, § 87. 

From this statement of its contents it will be readily secn 
that this work, like the preceding one, treats both of luxatious 
and fractures; but with this difference, that as fractures con- 
stitute the groundwork of the otlicr, so Juxations form the 
principal subject of this treatise, the matter relating to frac- 
tures being introduced most probably for the sake of diagnosis. 
Altogether, there is not in all antiquity a medical treatise which 
contains more interesting materials than the present one, or 
that deserves to he more carefully studied. 

Several sections of the work are perfect masterpicces, such, 
for example, as the parts wlich relate to dislocations at the 
shoulder and the hip-joint, and more especially the latter, in 
which, as it appears to me, he has given a fuller and more 
coniplete history of everything relating to the subject than is to 
be found in any single work, even at the present day. Thus, not 
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only does he describe the four ordinary forms of dislocation 
now recognised, namely, dislocation upwards, downwards, for- 
wards, and backwards, but he gives what is omitted by all our 
modern authorities, a very minute description of the appear- 
ances which the limb presents when the luxated bone has been 
left unreduced. And, moreover, he describes congenital lux- 
ations and luxations from discase. Now, I repeat, no syste- 
matic writer on surgery has given so comprehensive a view of 
the subject of dislocations in all its bearings as what is here 
given by Hippocrates. The reader, however, will find it very 
interesting to compare the excellent account of this subject 
given in the recent publication of Chelius, illustrated by the 
valuable notes of Mr. South. Among the older of our modern 
authorities on surgery, Paré is the one who approaches the 
nearest to Ilippocrates in the fulness with which he treats of 
Inxations at the hip-joint, but even he is much less complete 
in regard to congenital dislocations, and those connected with 
discase.' On one statistical point alone do modern authorities 
controvert his opinton, and even in this case Hippocrates has 
a high modern authority on his side—I mean the comparative 
frequency of the different forms of dislocation ; he, and all the 
ancient authorities after him, having stated that dislocation in- 
wards is the most frequent, whereas Sir Astley Cooper and all 
our late authorities hold that dislocation upwards is the most 
freyuent. It is deserving of remark, however, that if Cooper 
be against Ilippocrates, Paré is upon his side, and I need 
scarccly remark that he is not one who bows servilely to ancient 
authority, but was an original observer, and thought for him- 
self; and, moreover, lis expericnce was on a very large scale. 


 Chelius ranks Paré, along with Mippoerates and Avicenna, among the authorities 
on congenital disloeation at the hip-joint; but if Paré really ireats of congenital 
dislocations, it isnot in the place where luxations in general are treated of. Although 
somewhat out of place, Γ may here be exeused in saying a few words on the nature of 
congenital dislocations. Some of our modern authorities look upon them as being 
conneeted with arrested development of the bones, but I must say that, judging of 
them from what I know of congenital club-foot, 1 am rather inelined to eonsider 
them as being originally produced by retraction of the museles. This is the theory of 
Guerin (Gazette Médicale, 1811), and it appearsto me most probable. 1 should state, 
however, that, although 1 have seen cases of congenital impediment at the hip-joint 
at a very early age, I never had an opportunity of ascertaining their nature by actual 
dissection. 
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On another point connected with this class of accidents, it is 
worthy of remark, that it was only the other day that an eminent 
anatomist in London decided that Hippocrates was right, and 
that all our modern authorities were wrong ; I mean with respect 
to the situation of the head of the femur in the fourth form of 
dislocation. Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Liston, Sir Charles Bell, 
Mr. Samuel Cooper, and, in a word, all our best authorities of 
late years, maintained that the head of the bone in this form is 
lodged in the ischiatic notch; but My. Richard Quain has 
lately determined, by actual dissection, that the boue is lodged 
where it is described to be by Hippocrates, namely, behind the 
acetabulum in the nates.—Sce the note on Articulations, ὃ 57. 

The methods of reduction, too, which our author describes, 
are all based on the most correct principles, and some of them 
might, perhaps, be held preferable to those uow in use. He 
docs not appear, indeed, to have been acquainted with the use 
of pulleys in the treatment of this accident, hut the axles which 
he describes as being attached to the bench which bears his 
name (Scamnum Ilippocratis) must have been quite capable 
of exercising a degree of force fully adequate to effect the de- 
sired purpose.’ The method, too, according to which the 
patient was placed astride upon a cross-beam, and with a weight 
attached to the injured limb, would scem to be one admirably 
adapted to wear out the strength of the contracted muscles, 
and in this way facilitate the adjustment of the bone. 

But in all the works on ancient surgery, I verily believe there 
is not a more wonderful chapter than the one which relates to 
Chib-foot, § 62. Init he has not only stated correctly the true 
nature of this malformation, but lie has also given very sensible 
directions fur rectifying the deformity in early life. Now it 
appears to me a lamentable reflection, as proving that valuable 
knowledge after being discovered may be lost again to the 
world for many ages, that not only did subsequent authorities, 
down to ἃ very recent period, not add any thing to the stock 
of valuable information which he had given on the subject, but 
the important knowledge which he had revealed to the pro- 


' The reader will see the machine and the process of reduction figured in the 
Armamentarinm Chirurgicum of Scnltet, Tab. xxv; in the edition of Galen’s Works 
by the Juntas; and in Littré’s edition of Hippocrates 1 have given the last two; 
and the first is scarcely at all different from the second. 
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fession came to be disregarded and lost sight of, so that, until 
within these last few years, /alives was regarded as one of the 
“opprobria medicine.” IT cannot omit this opportunity of 
mentioning, however, that some centuries ago certain indivi- 
duals would appear to have practised successfrlly the treatment 
of elnb-fuot on the principles laid down by Hippocrates. To 
give an instance im point, Arezeus, who, in his work ‘De 
Curandis Vulneribus,’ (Amstel. 1658,) has given a chapter on 
the treatment of club-foot, not only describes the process cor- 
rectly, but actually gives the form of two mechanical con- 
trivances for reducing the derangement of the foot, and keeping 
it in sifu. The former of these contrivances is evidently the 
original of Scarpa’s apparatus, now very generally used in the 
adjustment of club-foot ; and the other is as crvidently the very 
same as the boot delineated in Syme’s ‘System of Surgery, 
and which IT mysclf have often nsed in the treatment of elub- 
foot. As a matter of enriosity, I shall give drawings of them. 
That the author (I mean Arezus) was very successful in the 
trentment of congenital clib-foot appears obvions, from the 
terms in which he speaks of the results of his experience in 
this way: “Swpe accidit, ut infans nascatur aut altero aut 
utroqne pede distorto, aut incurvo, aut repando, ita ut were 
adinodum pessit incederc. Efi de causit hoc loco rolieé methediue 
dradcre, qua plurimos valde claudses liberavi, infer qguos unus 
curalu difficilinus,? &e. The whole process of enre is mast 
circumstantially deseribed, and the anthor coneludes with thie 
very proper advice, that the patient should be made to wear 
the boot for six months after the parts have been restored. 
All this shows, that although onr author’s excclient instructions 
for the management of this deformity were long lost to the 
profession at large, there were not wanting individuals who 
knew how to appreciate their value. 

With regard to the descriptien of the mode of bandaging ἃ 
distorted limh in elnb-foot, as given by cur author, I have little 
to add to what is stated in my annotations on the passage. 
Though there be certain obscuritics in some of the expressions 
which occur in it, its general nicaning is sufticiently obvious ; 
aud I ean attest from ample expericuec recently acquired in the 
treatment of this surgical case, that the rules of treatment here 
laid down by our author arc very judicious, aud I have uo 
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doubt would be found amply sufficient for restoring a recent 
case of talipes. The reader will remark, that our author con- 
cludes lis account of elub-foot with the declaration, that treated 
m this way it may be cured sooner than one would have thought, 
“ without burning or cutting, or any other complicated method.” 
And here I cannot deny myself the pleasure of quoting the very 
candid reflections which Dr, Little, in his work ‘On Club-foot’ 
makes on the account of talipes given by Hippocrates. He 
says, “Tippocrates describes the bandages to which he resorted 
for the cure of varus, and his success may be estimated from 
the encomiums he bestows on them,—‘ eitins enim talia medi- 
cine: obtemperant, quam quis putarit.2. The candour displayed 
throughout the writings of the Father of Medicine leaves little 
doubt that he has not exaggerated the success which he expe- 
rieuced ; and we may conclude that, by commencing the treat- 
ment at the earliest period of life, aided by his unremitting 
perseverance, many of these distortions were remedied. An 
observation, which would have passed unheeded prior to the 
introduction of the division of the tendo Achillis, follows the 
last quotation: ‘atque hee quidem est curatio, et neqre sectione, 
neque ustione, neque alid varictate quicquam opus habet,’— 
of the import of which, doubts may now be entertained. 
Whether Hippocrates, or any of his contemporaries, had disco- 
vered the means of curing this distortion by section of tendons, 
but preferring the application of bandages, neverthcless rejected 
it, or whether he employed this observation with a different 
meaning, cannot at the present day be decided, It is possible 
that Hippocrates, being accustomed to cure external disorders 
by the knife or cautery, may have adduced his treatment of this 
disease as an exception to the more severe methods so fre- 
quently resorted to in other affections; whilst it would not be 
surprising if, by his great ingenuity and skill, he had detected 
the possibility of removing the obstacles to a cure by a division 
of the tendons. He may have apprehended suppurations and 
other unfarorable symptoms from the section of so important 
a tendon as that of Achilles ; or, having been unsuccessful in his 
first attempts, he may have been dcterred from a repetition.” 
(Introduction, p. 48.) 

The description which our author gives of luxations at the 
wrist, Articulations δὰ 26, 27,28, aud Afochlicus $$ 16, 17, 18, is 
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attended with peculiar difficulties, and hence it has given rise 
to a good deal of confusion and misapprehension from the time 
of Paré’ down to Malgaigne and Littré. Ilis usage of the terms 
“inwards” aud “ outwards” is somewhat vague; but it appears 
to me that we necd have little hesitation in deciding them to 
apply to the modern aeccptation of “ forwards” and “haek- 
wards.” But the great puzzle is, does he mean that the hones 
of the carpus are displaccd from these of the fore-arm? or does 
he recognise the carpus as the fixed point? THis language would 
certainly apply most naturally to the interpretation that the 
bones of the hand were the parts which he understood to be 
displaced ; but yet ΔΙ. Malgaigne holds, that our author under- 
stood the bones of the fore-arm to be the moveable part. We 
shall examine the question somewhat more narrowly. One of the 
best of ow recent authorities on dislocations lays it down as a 
rule, that in disloeation of the earpus buckwurds there is perma- 
nent jievion of the hand, and in dislocation forwurds, that there 
is permanent exfension. (Sec Mr. B. Cooper’s Lectures, Med. 
Gaz. 1065.) Now, according to Iippoerates, in luxation 
tmeards (meaning, as stated above, forwards), the patient cannot 
bend his fingers (this, then, agrecs with the character of dislo- 
cation of the carpus forwards), and in luxation outwards (mean- 
ing, in modern language, dackeurds), that lic cannot extend 
them; this ease, then, would scem to agree with the characters 
of dislocation dackirurds, agrecably to modern views. All this 
wonld lead us to the conclusion, that Hippocrates agreed with 
our recent authorities in regarding the bones of the hand as the 
part which is displaced. Aloreover, it is difficult to understand 
Celsus, who, it is probable, translated the words of Hippocrates, 
in any other sense: he says, “Alanus quoque in omnes quatnor 
partes prolabitur,  8i in posteriorem partem excidit, porrigi 
digiti non possunt” (Air. B. Cooper’s description of dislocation of 
the carpus buchwards is, “ permanent flerion of the hand” )— 
“si ΠῚ priorem non inclinatur” (Mr. Cooper’s description of dislo- 
cation ferwards is, “it is characterised by permaneut extension of 
the hand”) viii. 17. Still, however, 1 believe, that not only is the 


Ὁ The disagreement between Paré and the ancient authorities (espeeially lippo- 
crates and Galen} in the use of tlie terms which he applies to the parts in deseribing 
dislocations at the wrist, is adyerted to in the marginal notes to all the old editions. 
See Book XV. 
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literature of this subject perplexed by an ill-defined nomencla- 
ture, but that the nature of the accidents which befall the bones 
of the wrist is far from being satisfactorily determined cyen at 
the present day. For my own part, after full thirty years’ 
experience in treating these and other surgical cases, Iinust say 
that 1 never saw a distinct and decided casc of dislocation at 
the wrist, and that Το incline with Baron Dupuytren’ and Pro- 
fessor Syme in regarding most of the accidents which have been 
set down for luxations as having becn in reality fractures of the 
bones of the fore-arm in the vicinity of the joint. And in con- 
clusion, I beg Ieave to state it as my decided opinion, that with 
regard to the accidents which befall the elbow, the wrist, and 
the ankle-joints, much misapprehension still prevails. Whilea 
certain creed is established on any given professional subject, 
most people are disposed to sce the phenomena connected with 
it as they fancy that they should sec them, and independent 
thought and original observation are talents rarely vouchsafed 
to any one. Professional men of late have been impressed with 
the idea, that by entirely renouncing the authority of the an- 
cients, they show themselves to be original observers; but such 
persons are more the slaves of established modes of thought and 
conventional opinions, than if they were familiarly acquainted 
with all the authorities in medicine from the carliest time down 
to the present day ; for it is only when possessed of this know- 
ledge, that a man of a well-constitutcd mind feels that he is 
fully warranted to exercise an independent judgment of his own. 
In literature, as in warfare, it is knowledge which confers true 
self-reliance. 

A very interesting subject handled by our author in this work 
is the treatment of compound luxations. One cau readily per- 
ceive, that he had correctly estimated the dangers of this very 
grave class of accidents ; and accordingly, in one place, he makes 
it a consideration, whether or not the surgeon should incur the 

' See the Syd. Soc. edition of his works. I perceive, from the note given on 
Chelius’s chapter “ On Dislocations at the Wrist,” that the opinions of Dupuytren 
have been controverted by Voillemier, who thinks he has shown the existence of 
such dislocations by the most careful examination of a complete displacement of the 
wrist backwards, and of the bones of the fore-arm forwards. Now I do not pre- 
tend ta deny the actual possibility of such an oceurrence; but I must say that my 


own experience teads me to the cunclusion that a case of dislocation without fracture 
must be extremely rare indeed. 
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responsibility of undertaking the charge of them. Asa general 
rule, he forbids reduetion, unless in the ease of the smaller 
joints, such as those of the hands and fect. Now it is curious 
to remark, that in the time of Celsns and Galen, this rule of 
practiee was still adhered to, but Paulus /Egincta ventures for 
once to rebel against the authority of the Coan sage. In the 
section “ On dislocations with a wound,” he says, ‘“Where- 
fore Hippocrates, by all means, forbids us to apply reduction 
and strong bandaging to them, and directs us to use only anti- 
inflammatory and soething applications to them at the com- 
meneement ; for that, by this treatment, life may be sometimes 
preserved. But what he recommends for the fingers alone, we 
would attempt to do for all the other joints: at first, and while 
the part remains free from inflammation, we wonld reduce the 
dislocated joint by modcrate extension ; and, if we succeed in 
our object, we may persist in using the anti-inflammatory treat- 
ment only.” (vi. 121.) ΔἸ] the Arabian authorities follow the 
rule of praetice here laid down by Paulus Agincta. Sec the Com- 
mentary, |. 6, Syd. Soe. ed. I need scareely remark, that this 
mode of treatment is that now followed by the profession. It 
will further be remarked, that at ᾧ 68, our author treats of 
resection of the bones in componnd luxation of the bones of the 
hands, feet, ankle, and wrist; and that, upon the whole, he 
approves of the practice. In the annotations on that section, I 
have briefly adverted to modern experience in the application of 
this method of treatment; and in this place I sliall merely add 
the rule of practice as taid down by Chelins, which the reader 
will find it interesting to remark, is very little different from 
that recommended by Hippocrates, except that Chelins, in all 
cases, approves of attempts at reduction: “If the reduction of 
the head of the bone, protruded through the soft parts, be in no 
way possible, even after proper enlargement of the wound iv 
the skin, nothing remains but to saw off the protruding Lone, 
hy which the stretching aud tearing of the muscles are relieved, 
and the joint can be brought to its natural position ; after 
whieh the symptoms, in general, soon and considerably diminish. 
When the reductionofa bone protruding through the soft parts is 
not immediately possible, it is still less so when the inflammation 
runs into suppuration ; the symptoms continue increasing, and 
amputation may be rendered neeessary by gangrene, and by 
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progressive destruction, if the head of the bone have not heen 
removed at the proper time.” (Vol. i, p. 769, Engl. edition.) 

In the bricf annotations which I have given on the first 
paragraph, I have brought forward certain passages in this and 
the other works of our author, which scem to prove beyond all 
doubt, that he niust have had more or less acquaintance with 
Tuman Anatomy from actual dissection. On this point 1 have 
long been coufideut, and the more I become familiar with his 
admired works, the strouger my impression is that lis anatomical 
knowledge must haye been far from contemptible ; in fact, I do 
uot at present recollect a single instance of mistake committed 
by him in any of his anatomical descriptions, if we except that 
with regard to the sutures of the head, and even in that case 
I have cndcavoured to show that the meaning of the passage 
is very equivocal. His descriptions of the vertebra, with all 
their processes and ligamcuts, and his general characters of 
the internal visccra, would not have bcen so free from crror 
as they are, if his knowledge had been all derived from the dis- 
section of the inferior animals. Indeed, 1 am of opiuion that 
Hippocrates and the other medical authorities of antiquity had 
practised inspectiones cadaverum more frequently than they 
durst publicly acknowledge, for fear of suffermg from popular 
prejudice ; but even that would appear to have been overrated, 
for, as it is proved beyond all possibility of donbt, that the 
human body was openly dissected in the anatomical schools of 
Alexandria, considerably less than 100. years after the death 
of Ilippocrates,! it is highly probable that the practice had pre- 
vailed before that time, although to an inferior extent. Such 
a taste was not likely to have sprung up all at once under the 
Ptolemics. Indeed, that Aristotle, who was almost contempo- 
rary with Hippocrates, and who was dead before the distin- 
guished Alexandrian period, had seen the human body dissected, 
will not be questioned by any one who has read his admirable 
works ‘On the Parts of Animals,” and ‘The History of 
Animals.’ See, in particular, the last chapter of the First 
Book of the latter work ; also, ibid. i, 11; 11, 5; de Respiratione, 
15; de Partibus Animalium, iii, 4. In faet, he docs not hesi- 
tate to declare, that certain things unist be learned from dis- 
section. (Il. A. i, 11, and vi, 10.) 


' See the authurities quutced in Mars’s Life of Herophilus. 
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In addition to the observations on this interesting subject, 
which will be found at the place above indicated, I now beg 
leave to quote from Δί. Littrés notes on § 37 of the work 
‘On Fractures,’ the very ingenious remarks of ΔΙ, Béclard on 
the description of the parts connected with the elbow-joint, both 
because they appear to me very interesting, as illustrating the 
meaning of our author, and further as proving irrefragably, that 
Hippocrates must have had considerable acquaintance with 
human anatomy. 

“Lie passage d’flippoerate est trés bref, et & cause de ccla 
il peut paraitre obscur & ceux qui n’auraient pas présente i 
Vesprit la disposition auatomique. La description suivante de 
Farticulation du coude, donnée par Béclard, servira de com- 
plément, ect montrera que la phrase d’lfippocrate suppose une 
connaissance trés précise de la disposition de cette articulation: 
‘T’articulation du coude est maintenue par quatre ligaments, 
in antéricur, un postérieur, un externe, et un interne. Les 
ligaments, quoique trés distincts par leur disposition les uns des 
autres, se confondent par leurs bords voisins, de mani¢re ἢ 
entourer articulation circulairement. L’antériew et le pos- 
téricur sont membraneux οὐ minces, surtout le second; 168 
latéraux sont beaucoup plus forts. Le ligament antéricur 
s’attache, eu haut, au-dessus des enfoneements qui surmontent 
la petite ἰδία et la poulic, et au devant des tubérosités de 
Vhumeérus; en bas, ἃ Papophyse coronoide du cubitus ct au 
ligament annulaire du radius ; ses fibres latévales sont obliques, 
les moyennes yerticales et séparées en haut, par des intervalles 
celluleux qui les rendent trés appareites. Le ligament pos- 
téricur fixé, cn laut, au bord de la cavité oléerinicnne de 
Phumérns et i la partie supérieure des tubérosités s’attache, en 
lias, au sommet et au bord externe de Polécrénc; ses fibres 
forment deux bandes obliques qiu se confendent ct se croisent 
en partie en desecudaut Pune vers Pautre. Le ligament externe 
est attaché, par son extréinité supérieure, au bas de la tubérosité 
externe de Vhumeérus ; ses fibres descendent de la en divergeant: 
les mwoyennes ct les antéricures s’unissent au ligament aimulaire 
du rading tandis que les postérienres passent sur ce ligament, ct 
parviennent au cété externe du cubitus, of clles se fixent: ces 
derniéres sont confundues par en haut avec le ligament posté- 
ricur. Le ligament interne est plus large que le précédent, 
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auquel il ressemble d’ailleurs assez bicn ; 1] nait de la tubérosité 
interne, dont il cmbrassc toute la partic inféricure, ct sc termine, 
ime part, an cdté interne de Vapophyse coronoide du cubitus, 
de Panire, au bord interne de Volécrénce, en sorte que les fibres 
forment deux faisccaux distincts par Icur situation ct Icur 
direction.! On voit qu’cn effet la plus grande partic des fibres 
ligamentenuses s’attache au cubitus. La connaissance d’ui 
détail aussi précis dans Ics rapports qu’ont Ices ligaments arce 
les os de l’avant bras ne peut pas avoir été, chez ILippocrate, le 
résultat de Pauatomic des animaux. On est en droit de la citer 
comme une présonption qui, jeinte ἃ plusieurs autres, porte ὦ 
croire yue les Hippocratiyues ont disséyué des corps humuins?* 

IT shall only add further in conclusion, that Ruffus Ephesins 
and Galen, whose works that are still extaut bear undoubted 
marks of their having possessed a very considerable acquaintance 
with human anatomy, uniformly refer to Hippocrates with great 
deference as one of the best of the ancient authoritics on this 
subject. See Ruffis Ephesius (de Part. Hom., pluries), and 
Galen (de Dissect. Vulva, 9). 


' Dictionnaire de Médecine, 2° édit., tom. ix, Ὁ. 207; Paris. 1835. 
2 Voyez tom. i, p. 236. 


ων 
ΦῚ 
ον 
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1. I am acquainted with one form in which the shoulder- 
joint is dislocated, namely, that into the armpit; I have never 
scen it take place upwards nor outwards; and yet I do not 
positively affirni whether it might be dislocated in these directions 
or not, althengh I have something which I might say on this 
subject. But neither have I ever seen what I considered to be 
a dislocation forwards.’ Physicians, indeed, fancy that dislo- 
cation is very apt to occur forwards, and they are more particu- 
larly deccived in those persons who have the fleshy parts about 
the joint and arm much emaciated; for, in all such cases, the 
head of the arm appears to protrude forwards. And I in one 
case of this kind having said that there was no dislocatiou, 
exposed myself to censure from certain physicians and common 
people on that account, for they fancied that I alone was igno- 
raut of what everybody else was acquainted with, aud I could uot 
convince them hut with difficulty, that the matter was so. But 
if one will strip the point of the shoulder of the fleshy parts, 
and where the muscle (dedieid ?) extends, and also lay bare the 


' Onur author, it will be remarked, states modestly the resulis of his own experi- 
enee yegarding the modes of dislocation at the shoulder; he had never seen any 
other dislocation tlan that downwards, but he does not positively say that dislo- 
cations upwards, forwards, and outwards may not eceur, although he had never met 
with them. May 1 be allowed to remark, that thirty years’ practice of the art of 
surgery in my loeality has brought me to the same conclusions as Hippoerates; I 
have scen many, very many dislocations downwards, but [I never saw what could, 
strictly speaking, be called a dislocation either forwards er backwards, I suppose, 
however, there ean be no reason to question the occnrrence of sneh displacements, 
after ihe statements of Galen and so many other surgical authorities, both ancient 
and modern. Galen relates that in the course of his life he had met with five 
instances of the two uncommon forms of dislecation, and aecounts fer the different 
results of lis expericnee and that of Hippocrates frem having excreiscd his pro- 
fession in a populous city like Rome, whieh Polemo the Rhetorician had preneunced 
to be “the compendium, as it were, of the inhabited world,” and from his having 
been frequently ealled in by his brethren to see rare eases in surgery. Most of the 
ancient authorities after Galen admit the reality of these rarer forms of luxation. 
See Pactius AtGixeta, B. 1.18}. Celsus describes the dislocation forwards, but 
docs not seem to have admitted the reality of dislocation backwards. (viii, 15.) 1 
may mention that, in the conrse of thirty-eight years’ practice of lis profession, Sir 
Astley Cooper states that he had met with only two dislocations hackwards, but 
that he had scex several cases of dislucation ferwards. (On Dislocations, μ. 416.) 
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tendon that goes from the armpit and clavicle to the breast 
(pectoral musele ?), the head of the humerus will appear to pro- 
trude strongly forwards, althongh uot dislocated, for the head 
of the humerus naturally inclines forwards, but the rest of the 
bone is turned outwards.’ The humerus is connected obliqnely 
with the cavity of the scapula, when the arm is stretched along 
the sides; but when the whole arm is stretched forwards, then 
the head of the humerns is in a line with the cavity of the 
hunerus, aud no longer appears to protrude ferwards. And 
with regard to the varicty we are now treating of, I have never 
seen a case of dislocation forwards ; and yet Tr do not speak de- 
cidedly respecting it, whether such a dislocation may take place 
or not. Wohien, then, a dislocation into the armpit takes place, 
secing it is of frequent occurrence, mauy persons kuow how to 
reduce it, for it is an easy thing to teach all the methods by 
which physicians effect the reductions, and the best manner of 


' The language of our author in this place puts it beyond all doubt that human 
dissection was practised in his age. It may he interesting to see Galen's Commentary 
on this important passage. After giving an accurate description of the hones con- 
nected with the shoulder-joint, he goes on to say that Hippocrates, in this place, 
illustrates his views from anatomy, directing us to lay the acromion hare of its flesh, 
that is to say, lo dissect with a seatpel dawn to the bones which form the articulation, 
and ἐφ lay bare the lenden which is situated there, and te lay bare the tenden in the 
armpit. lle adds, there are three muscles situated there: first, that which derives 
its origin from the scapula and clavicle, called the deltoid, the fleshy part of which 
covers the whole joint, and the tendon of which is inserted down the arm; then the 
pectoral, inserted near the situation of the humeral vein; and, last, the biceps, which 
arises ly two heads, the one from the anchor-shaped apophysis of the seapula (the cora- 
coid 3), and the other from the high margin of the neck of the scapula (the glenoid 
eavity ὃ). Our author’s descriptiow of the brain in thetreatize, Ov the Sacred Disease, 
is such as could not have been given by a person wholly unacquainted with human 
dissection. It is to this effect: the brain in man, as in all other animals, is double, and 
is separated in the middle by a thin membrane (the falx. >),—Vol. i, p. 595, ed. Riuhn. 
The construction of the human heart is also brietly adverted to in the small treatise, 
On the Tleart. Obscure allusions to the internal structure of the hnman body are also 
to be met with in other of the Hippocratic treatises, such as De Venis, tom. i, p. 276, 
ed. Lind.; de Ossilus, ibid.; de Caruibus, tom. i, p. 123. Now, even if it were 
denied that these works are genuiue, it cannot he questioned that they are the pro- 
ductions of the age immediately succeeding !ippocrates, and preceding the brilliaut 
epoch of the famous Alexandrian anatomists ; so that it appears to me impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that human dissection bad been practised in the age of Hip- 
pocrates ; and if in his age, we are sure it was not neglected by him, who was tlic 
greatest ornanient of the profession in his ewn days. On this subject see further the 
Argument. 
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applying them. The strongest of those methods shonld he 
used when the difficulty of reduction is particularly great. The 
strongest is the method to be last described. 

2. Those who are subject to frequent dislocations at tlic 
shonlder-joint, are for the most part competent to effect the 
reduction themselves; for, having introduecd the knuckles of 
the other hand into the armpit, they force the joint upwards, 
and bring the elbow towards the breast. The physician might 
reduce it in the same manner, if having introdneed his fingers 
into the armpit on the inside of the dislocated joint, he would 
foree it from the ribs, pushing his own head against the acro- 
mion, in order to make cowuter-pressnre, and with his knees 
applied to the patient’s clbow pushing the arm to the sides. It 
vill be of advantage if the operator has strong hands, or the 
physician may do as directed with his head aud hands, while 
another person brings the elbow towards the breast. Reduction 
of the shoulder may also be cflected hy carrying the fore-arm 
backwards to the spine, and then with the one hand grasping 
it at the elbow, to bend the arm upwards, and with the other 
to support it hchind at the articulation. This mode of rednetion, 
and the one formerly described, are not natural, and yet by 
rotating the boue of the joint, they force it to return.’ 

3. Those who attempt to perform reduction with the hecl, 


' The methods of reducing dislocations at the shoulder-joint arc, in general, de. 
scribed by llippocrates so clearly and fully, that no one who reais the text carefully can 
have much difficulty in understanding the deseriptions; or if he las, he need only 
refer to the drawings which aceompany the Latin translation of Galen’s works by 
Vidus Vidins. They are also illustrated by the very full and sensible Commentary of 
Apollonins Citiensis, published by the late Dr. Dietz, KGningsburg, 1834. 1 shall 
only make a few remarks eccasiunally in explanation of any passage which may 
appear somewhat obscure, or in order to call attention to any subject of peculiar 
interest. Galen and Apollonius explain the reason why onr anthor calls the method 
deserihed in this paragraph not natural, to he, hecause the extension is rotatory and 
not direct. EL may further mention in this place, that if the modern reader have any 
diffeulty in compreheuding the applieation of the different modes of reduction de- 
seribed by our author, he will find much illustration of the subject given by Nesault 
in his Surgical Journal, vol. ii, p. 134, English edition. Ile gives a very interesting 
history af all the known methods of reductiou, from Hippocrates down to his own 
time. The use of the pulleys, in this surgieal case, would appear to be a modern 
invention; Ambrose Paré, according to Desault, was the first to use them. The ap- 
plieation of them is certainly distinctly described and delincated in his works, Petit 
joined the pulley to the ambe, and in this way formed a very powerful machine for 
reducing dislocations. 
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operate in a manner which is an approach tothe natural. The 
patient must lic on the ground upon his back, while the person 
who is to effect the reduction is seated on the ground npou the 
side of the dislocation ; then the opcrator, seizing with his hand 
the affected arm, is to pullit, while with his heel iu the armpit 
he pushes in the contrary direction, the right heel being placed 
in the right armpit, and the left heel in the Ieft armpit. But 
a round hall of a suitable size must be placed in the hollow of 
the armpit ; the most convenient are very small and hard balls, 
formed from several pieces of Icather sewed together. For 
without something of the kind the heel cannot reach to the head 
of the humerus, since, when the arm is stretched, the armpit he- 
comes hollow, the tendons on both sides of the armpit making 
counter-contraction so as to oppose the reduction. But another 
person should be seated on the otlier side of the patient to hold 
the sound shoulder, so that the hody may not be dragged along 
when the arm of the affected sidc is pulled; and then, when the 
ball is placed in the armpit, a supple piece of thong sufficiently 
broad is to be placed round it, and some person taking hold of 
its two ends is to seat himself above tle patient’s lead to make 
counter-extension, while at the same time he pushes with his 
foot against the hone at the top of the shoulder. The ball 
should be placed as much on the inside as possible, upon the 
ribs, and not upon the head of the humerus.! 

4, There is another method of reduction performed by the 
shoulder of a person standing. The person operating in this 
way, who should be taller than the patient, is to take hold of 
his arm and place the sharp point of his own shoulder in the 
paticnt’s armpit, and push it in so that it may lodge there, and 
having for his object that the patient may be suspended at his 
back by the armpit, he must raise himself higher on this shoulder 
than the other; and he must bring the arm of the suspended 


' The method of reduction here descrihed is much commended by Sir Astley 
Cooper. 116, however, generally tied a handkerchief immediately above the elbew, 
by which he made extension, and therechy found he could effect his purpose with 
less exertion than when he pulled by the arm. The advantage of pulling by some- 
thing attached above the elbow is, that it allows the biceps to be relaxed hy hending 
the fore-arm to a right angle with the os humeri. Verdue calls this method em- 
phatically “very good.” (A Treatise on Fractures. ἅς.) Some modern authorities 
who practise this method still prefer pulling by the haud. 
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patient as quickly as possible to his own breast. In this position 
he should shake the patient when he raises him up, in order that 
the rest of the body may he a counterpoise to the arm which is 
thus held. But if the patient be very light, a light child should 
be suspended behind along with him. These methods of 
reduction are all of easy application in the palestra, as they can 
all he performed. without instrumeuts, but they may also be used 
clvew here! 

5. Those who accomplish the reduction by forcibly beuding 
it round a pestle, operate in a manner which is nearly natural. 
3ut the pestle should be wrapped in a soft shawl (for thus it 
will be less slippery), and it should be forced between the ribs 
aud the head of thehumerus. And if the pestle be short, the 
paticnt should be seated upon something, so that his arm can 
with dithiculty pass above the pestle. But for the most part the 
pestle should be longer, so that the patient when standing may 
be almost suspended upon the piece of wood. And then the 
arm iid fore-arm shuuld be stretched along the pestle, whilst 
sume person secures the opposite side of the body ly throwing 
his arms round the neck, near the clavicle.” 

6. But the method with a ladder is another of the same 
kind, and still better, since by it the body can be more safely 
couuterpoised on this side ; aud that, while in the method with 
the piece of wood resembling a pestle, there is danger of the 
body tumbling to cither side. But some round thing should 
be tied upon the step of the ladder which may be fitted to the 
anupit, whereby the head of the bone may be forced into its 
natural place.’ 


! This method is simple, but cannot have been very efficacious. Ἡ is net mentioned 
in our late works on surgery. It is described by Verdue,however,in nearly the same 
terms as those of our author, and therefore 1 need not quote his description of it. 
(A Treatise on Fractures, κου, p. 344.) 

* This method consists in fixing a strong pole, here called a pestle (¢7epor), in the 
ground, and having wrapped its upper extremity with some soft substance, to apply 
itty the armpit of the patient and pall the affected arm along it. 11 should Le so 
Jong as that the patient’s armpit can barely get into it, and the arm is to be pulled 
aloug the pule. The pole er pestle, in this case, perfurnis the same ofiice as the heel 
of the sargeon ia the other case. In a well-known line of Ilesiod’s Works and Days, 
the pestle of the dumesti¢ mortar is deserted as being three cubits in length (1.421), 

> This is evidently a very simple and ingenivus method of accomplishing the re- 
duction. Desault thus describes the incthods with the pestle and ihe ladder: “ The 
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7. The following, however, is the strongest of all tlie methods 
of reduction. We nnst get a piece of wood, five, or at least 
four inches broad, two inclies in thickuess, or still thinner, and 
two cubits in Iength, or a little less; and its extremity at oue 
end should be rommded, aud made very narrow and very slender 
there, and it shonld have a slightly projecting edge (abe) on 
its round extremity, not on the part that is to be applied to the 
side, but to the head of the humerus, so that it may be adjusted 
in the armpit at the sides under the head of the humerus ; and 
a piece of soft shaw] or cloth should be glued to the end of the 
piece of wood, so as to give the less pain upon pressure, Then 
having pushed the head of this piece of wood as far inwards as 
possible hetween the ribs and the head of the humerus, the 
whole arm is to be stretched along this piece of wood, and is to 
be bonnd round at the arm, the fore-arm, and the wrist, so that 
it may be particularly well secured ; but great pains should be 
taken that the extremity of this picce of wood should be intro- 
diced as far as possible into the armpit, and that it is carricd 
past the head of the humerus. Then a cross-beam is to he 
securely fastened between two pillars, and afterwards the arm 
with the piece of wood attached to it is to be brought over this 
cross-beam, so that the arm may be on thie one side of it and 
the body on the other, and the cross-beam in the armpit; and 
then the arm with the piece of wood is to he forced down on 
the one side of the cross-beam, and the rest of the body on the 
other. The cross-heam is to be bound so high that the rest of 
the body may he raised npon tip-toes. This is hy far the most 
powerful method of cffecting reduction of the shoulder ; for one 
thus operates with the lever upon the most correct principles, 
provided only the picce of wood he placed as much as possible 
within the’ head of the humerus, and thus also the counter- 
balancing weights will be most properly adjusted, and safely 
applied to the bone of the arm. Wherefore recent cases in this 
way may be reduced more quickly than could he believed, before 
pestle was nothing else but the instrument of that name, or simply a stick, one end 
of which rested on the ground, or on a table; whilst the other, well guarded with 
linen, was placed in the cavity of the axilla, and served to push up the head of the 
hones an extension was made on the arm, while an assistant kept the trunk fixed, 
pushing the shoulder down at the same time. The ladder was employed eu the same 


plan, after an eminence was formed, and sufficiently guarded to be adapted to the 
eavity of the axilla.” (Surgical Journal, vol. ii, 6. 134, English edition.) 
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even extension would appear to be applied ; and this is the only 
mode of reduction capable of replacing old dislocations, and this 
it will effect, unless flesh las already filled up the (glenoid) 
cavity, aud the lead of the humerus has formed a socket for 
itself in the place to which it has been displaced; and even in 
such an old case of dislocation, it appears to me that we could 
effect reduction (for what object would a lever power properly 
applied not move ?), but it would not remain in its place, but 
would be again displaced as formerly.!. The same thing may be 
effected by means of the ladder, by preparing it in the same 
manner. If the dislocation be recent, a large Thessalian chair 
may be sufficieut to accomplish this purpose; the wood, how- 
ever, should be dressed up as described before ; but tlie patient 
should be seated sideways en the chair, and then the arm, with 
the piece of wood attached to it, is to be brought over the back 
of the chair, and force is to be applied to thearm, with the wood 
on the one side, and to the body on the other side. The same 
means may beapplied with a double door.” One should always 
use what happens to be at hand.* 


’ This description, to any person who wnderstands the construction of the amhe, 
must be so plain, that it would he superfiuous to attempt any further explanation of it. 
Of late years the ambe has fallen completely into disuse, and none of the various 
modifications of it are now to be scen but in the cabinets of the curious. 

? On the nature of the double doors of the ancients, the curious reader may tind 
it interesting to consult the annotations of the editors of Erotian, under ζικλείδες, 
Sce the edition of Frantzius; also Galen’s Glossary. 

3 ‘These methods by a chair or a door are very simple, and from a late trial of the 
former I can declare it to be the most easy and effectual plan of reduction which I 
have ever tried. It wowd appear that this method of reduction, with a slight modi- 
fication, is stil] practised at the Bristo) Infirmary, the surgeons of which declare that 
they have found it almost uniformly successful, as 1 can well believe, from my own 
experience of the method as recommended by Iippocrates. It is thus described ina 
Jate number of the Provincial Medical aud Surgical Journal, July 26, 1848 : “ Without 
any preliminary treatment, the patient is seated sideways on a firm chair, with his 
arm hanging over the back, which is well padded; one end of a double or reel- 
towel is passed through the other end, so as to form a noose, which is applied to the 
arm above the elbow. The loose depending part of the towel forms a stirrup, into 
which the surgeon places his foot, and gradually brings his whole weight to bear on 
the towel, as an catending power. One er two assistants are useful to press back 
the scromion, and heep the patient firmly iu his seat. The reduction is effected 
alwost immediately, and if due precaution be observed in properly padding the ehair 
and the arm when the towel is applied, little or no pain is felt, nor any subsequent 
micousenicuce from the pressure.” 
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8. Whierefore it shonld be known that one constitution differs 
much from another as to the facility with which dislocations 
in them may be reduced, and ote articular cavity differs much 
from another, the one being so constructed that tle boue readily 
leaps out of it, and another Iess so; but the greatest difference 
regards the binding together of the parts by the nerves (liga- 
meuts δ) which are slack in some and tight in others. For the 
humidity in the joints of men is connected with the state of 
the Hgaments, when they are slack and yielding ; for you may 
sce many people who are so liumid (flebsy?) that when they 
choose they can disarticulate their joints without pain, and 
reduce them in like manner. The habit of the body also oc- 
casious a certain difference, for in those who are in a state of 
embonpoint and fleshy the joint is rarcly dislocated, but is 
more difficult to reduce; but when they are more attciuated 
and Jeaner than usnal, then they are more subject to dislo- 
cations which are more easily reduced. And the following 
observation is a proof that matters are so; for in cattle the 
thighs are most apt to be dislocated at the hip-joint, when they 
are most particularly lean, which they are at the end of winter, 
at which time then they are particularly subject to dislocations,’ 


' Upon making inquiry, I find that it is still a popular belief, in the rural districts 
of Scotland, that cattle are very subject to dislocations at the hip-joint when first 
turned out to graze in spring. I have been told by old farmers, who certainly would 
not intentionally have deceived me, that they have known such cases frequently 
occur. I have reason to think, however, that what they took for dislocations were 
most probably diseases of the joint; for an experienced farrier informs ine that actual 
dislocation at the hip-joint is very rarely met with in cattle, When cattle are very 
lean and feeble, the bones at the hip-joint protrude very much, so as to give them 
the appearance of having slipped out of the joint. AI. Littré’s inquiries have led him 
to nearly the same conclusions; having addressed a letter on the subject to Dr. Bixio, 
the publisher of the Journal d’Agriculture Pratigne, he received from him the fol- 
lowing answer: “II arrive souvent qne les animaux de l’espéce bovine sont atteints 
d'une claudication des membres postérieurs, qui simule, ἃ tromper parfaitement les 
yeux, wne Inxation de larticulation coxo-fémorale. Cette claudication est due au 
déplacement d'un muscle; on rétablit instantanément la liberté des mouvements par 
la section de Ja branche musculaire déplacée. C'est sans doute cet accident fréquent 
qu’Hippocrate aura observé et confondu avec la luxation. Je ne sais rien dans les 
membres antérieurs qui soit semblable; la luxation de larticulation seapulo-humérale 
est trés-rare et n'est simulée par rien. Maintenant la claudication du membre pos- 
térieur est-elle plus piquante chez les beeufs maigres que chez les hceufs gras? Je 
ne sais, mais je suis porté a le creire; I’état de vacuité des interstices musculaires 
devant nécessairement permettre un déplacement plus facile de leurs faisceaux.” 
(Curvy. d'Tlippocrat., tom. iv, p. 11.) 
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(if I may he allowed to make such an observation while 
treating of a medical subject) ; and therefore Tlomer has well 
remarked, that of all beasts oxen suffer the most at that 
season, and especially those employed at the plough, as being 
worked in the winter season. In them, therefore, dislocations 
happen most frequently, as being at that time most particularly 
reduced in flesh. And other cattle can crop the grass when 
it is short, but the ox cannot do so until it becomes long; for, 
in the others, the projection of the lip is slender, and so is the 
upper lip, but in the ox the projection of the 110 is thick, and 
the upper jaw is thick and obtuse, and therefore they are in- 
capable of seizing short herbs. But the solidungula as having 
prominent teeth in both their front jaws, can crop the grass 
and grasp it with their teeth while short, and delight more in 
short grass than in rank; for, in general, short grass is better 
and more substantial than rank, as having not yet given out 
its fructification. Wherefore the poet has the following linc: 


“As when to horned eattle dcar the vernal season eomes,’’! 


because rank grass appea's to he most sought after by them. 
But otherwise in the ox, this joint is slacker than in other 
animals, and, therefore, this animal drags his foot in walking 
more than any other, and especially when lank and old. For 
all these reasons the ox is most particularly subject to dislo- 
cations ; and J have made the more observations respecting 
him, as they confirm all that was said before on this subject. 
With regard, then, to the matter on hand, I say that dislo- 
cations occur more readily, and are more speedily reduced in 
those who are lean than in those who are fleshy; and in those 
who are humid and lank there is less inflammation than in 
such as are dry and fleshy, and they are less compactly knit 
hereafter, and there is more mucosity than usual in cases not 
attended with inflammation, and hence the joints are more 
hable to luxations; for, in the main, the articulations are more 
subject to inncosities in those who are lean than in those who 
are fleshy; and the flesh of lean persons who have not been 
reduced by a proper course of discipline abonnds more with 


' It is certain that there is no sneh line in the works of Homer as they have come 
down to ns, and i¢ is singular that Galen takes no notiee of it. so that i¢ is impos- 
sible to explain how our author eame to use it. 
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mucosity than that of fat persons. But in those cases in which 
the mucosity is accompanied with inflammation, the inflamma- 
tiou binds (4races ?) the joint, and hence those who have small 
collections of mucosities are not very subject to dislocations, 
which they would be if the mucosity had not been accompanied 
with more or less inflammation. 

9. Tu cases of dislocation those persons who are not attacked 
with inflammation of the surrounding parts, can use the shoulder 
immediately without pain, and do not think it unecessary to 
take any precautions with themsclves; it is therefore the lu- 
siness of the pliysician to warn them beforchand that dislo- 
cation is more likely to return in such cases than when the 
tendons have been inflamed. This remark applies to all the 
articulations, but particularly to those of the shoulder and 
knee, for these are the joints most subject to luxations. But 
those who have inflammation of the ligaments cannot use the 
shoulder, for the pain and the tension induced by the infiam- 
mation prevent them, Such cases are to be treated with cerate, 
conipresses, and plenty of bandages; but a ball of soft clean 
wool is to be introduced into the armpit, to fill up the hollow 
of it, that it may be a support to the bandaging, and maintain 
the joint tz site. The arm, in general, should be inclined 
upwards as much as possible, for thus it will be kept at the 
greatest possible distance from the place at which the head of 
the humerus escaped. And when you bandage the shoulder 
you must fasten the arms to the sides with a band, which is 
to be carried round the body. ‘The shoulder should be rubbed 
gently and softly. The physician onglit to be acquainted with 
many things, and among others with friction; for from the 
same name the same results are not always obtained; for 
friction could brace a joint when unseasonably relaxed, and 
relax it when unseasonably hard ; but we will define what we 
know respecting friction in another place. The shoulder, then, 
in such a state, should be rubbed with soft hands ; aud, morc- 
over, ina gentle manner, and the joint should be moved about, 
but not roughly, so as to excite pain. Things σοῦ restored 
sometimes in a greater space of time, and somctimes in a 
smaller. 

10. Δ dislocation may be recognised by the following 
symptoms :-— Since the parts of a man’s body are proportionate 
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to one anotlier, as the arms and the legs, the sound should 
always be compared with tlie unsound, and the msound with 
the sound, not paying regard to the joints of other mdividuals 
(for one person’s joints arc more prominent than anothier’s), but 
looking to those of the patient, to ascertain whicther the sound 
joint be unlike the nusound. This is a proper rule, and yet it 
may lead to much error; and on this account it is not sufficient 
to know this art in theory, but also by actual practice ; for many 
persons from pain, or from any other cause, when their joints 
are not dislocated, caunot put the parts into the same positions 
as the sound body can be put mto; one onght therefore to know 
and be acquainted beforehand with such an attitude! Butin 
a dislocated joint the head of the humerus appears lying much 
more in the armpit than it is in the sound joint; and also, 
above, at the top of the showder, the part appears hollow, and 
the acromion is prominent, owing to the bone of the joint having 
sunk into the part below ; there is a source of error iu this case 
also, as will be described afterwards, for it deserves to be de- 
scribed ; and also, the elbow of the dislocated arm is farther 
removed from the ribs than that of the other; bnt by using foree 
it may be approximated, though with considerable pain ; and 
also they cannot, with the elhow extended, raise the arm to the 
ear, as they can the sound arm, nor move it about as fermerly 
in this direction and that. These, then, are the symptoms of 
dislocation at the shoulder. The methods of reduction and the 
treatment are as described. 

11. It deserves to be known how a shoulder which is subject 
to frequent dislocations should be treated. For many persons 
owing to this accident have been obliged to abandon gymnastic 
exercises, though otherwise well qnalificd for them; and from 
the same misfortnic have become inept in warlike practices, and 
have thus perished.” And this subject deserves to be noticed, 


1 As Galen remarks in his Conmentary, our author adverts to this sulject in his 
work On Fractures. It is, 10 doubt, a very important practical observation that, 
although inability to place the limb in its accustomed attitudes he an inseparable 
symptom of dislocations, it sometimes happens that patients, from pains or other 
causes, lose this faculty without there being any displacement of the bone. The 
syinptoms of dislueation at the sloulder-joint, as given in the remainder of the para- 
graph, are remarkably accurate. 

3 Our author, it will be recollected, applies this remark to tle Nomadie Seythians, 
in his work On Airs, Waters, &e. 
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becanse 1 have never known any physician treat the case pro- 
perly ; some abandon the attempt altogether, and others hold 
opinions and practise the very reverse of what is proper. For 
many physiciaus have burned the shoulders subject to dislo- 
cation, at the top of the shoulder, at the anterior part where 
the head of the humerus protrudes, and a little behind the top 
of the shoulder; these burnings, if the dislocation of the arm 
were upwards, or forwards, or backwards, would have been pro- 
perly performed ; but now, when the dislocation is downwards, 
they rather promote than prevent dislocations, for they shut out 
the head of the humerus from the free space above. ‘The cautery 
should be applied thus: taking hold with the hands of the skin 
at the armpit, it is to be drawn into the line, in which the 
head of the humerus is dislocated; and then the skin thus 
drawn aside is to be burnt to the opposite side. The burnings 
should be performed with irons, which ave not thick ner much 
rounded, but of an oblong form, (for thus they pass the more 
readily through,) and they are to he pushed forwards with the 
hand; the cauteries should he red-hot, that they may pass 
through as quickly as possible; for such as are thick pass 
threugh slowly, and occasion eschars of a greater breadth than 
conyenient, and there is danger that the cicatrices may break 
ito one another; which, although nothing very bad, is most 
unseemly, or awkward. When you have burnt through, it will 
be sufficient, in most cases, to make eschars only in the lower 
part ; but if there is no danger of the ulccrs passing into one 
another, and there is a considerable piece of skin between them, 
a thin spatula is to be pushed through these holes which have 
been burned, while, at the same time, the skin is stretched, 
for otherwise the instrument could not pass through ; but when 
you have passed it through you must let go the skin, and then 
between the two eschars you should form another eschar 
with a slender iron, and burn through until you come in 
contact with the spatula. The following directions will enable 
you to determine hew much of the skin of the armpit should 
he grasped; all men have glands in the armpit greater or 
smaller, and also in many other parts of the body. But I will 
treat in another work of the whole constitution of the glands, 
and explain what they arc, what they signify, and what are 
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their offices.’ The glands, then, are not to be taken hold of, 
nor the parts mternal to the glands ; for this would be attended 
with great danger, as they are adjaccnt to the most important 
nerves. Dut the greater part of the substances external to 
the glands are to be grasped, for there is no danger from them, 
And this, also, it is proper to know, that if you raise the 
arm much, vou will not be able to grasp any quantity of 
skin worth mentioning, for it is all taken up with the stretching ; 
and also the nerves, wlich by all means you must avoid 
wounding, become exposed and stretched in this position; but 
if you only raise the arm a little, you can grasp a large quantity 
of skin, and the nerves which you onglt to guard against arc 
Icft within, and at a distance from the operation. Should not, 
then, the utmost pains be taken in the whole practice of the 
art to find ont the proper attitude in every casc? So much 
regarding the armpit, and these contractions will be sufficient, 
provided tlic eschars be properly placed. Without the armpit 
there are only two places where one might place the eschars 
to obviate this affection ; the one before and between the head 
of the humerus and the tendon at the armpit; and then the 
skin may be fairly burnt through, but not to any great depth, 
for there is a large vein adjacent, and also ucrves, neither of 
which must be touched with the heat. But externally, onc 
may form another eschar considerably above the tendon at the 
armpit, but a little below the head of the humerus ; and the 
skin must be burnt fairly through, but it must not be made 
very deep, for fire is imimical to the nerves. Through the 
whole treatment tle sores are to le so treated, as to avoid all 
strong extension of the arm, and this is to he done moderately, 
and only as far as tle dressing requires; for thus they will be 
less cooled (for it is of importance to cover up all sorts of 


' 1 need scarcely remark here that the work, On the Glands, which we now pos. 
sess, is not the promised work of our authur. See an analysis of the other work in 
the second section of the Preliminary Discourse. Galen, in his Coumientary on this 
passage, states distinetly that the work which is contained in the UWippocratic Cul- 
lection is supposititious, and unworthy of our author. Those, he adds, who made 
ont the Tables (of the Hippocratic treatises) lo not recognise it. f may he allowed 
to remark again in this place, that if our author had net practised Ininan dissection 
he conld not have been so well acquainted, as he here shows him to be, with the 
situation of ihe blood-vessels, nerves, aud glands, situated in the axillary region. 
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burns if one would treat them mildly), and then the lips of 
them will be less turned aside; there will be Jess hemorrhage 
and fear of convulsions. But when the sores have become 
elean, and are going on to cieatrization, then by all incans the 
arm is to be bound to the side night and day; and even when 
the ulcers are completely healed, the ann must still be bound 
to the side for a long tine; for thus more especially will οἵαις 
trization take plaec, and the wide space into which the liuneris 
used to escape will become coutracted.' 

12. When attempts to reduec a dislocated shoulder have 
failed, if the patient be still grewing, the bone of the alfected 
arm will vot increase like the sound one, fer althongh it does 
mnerease in so far it beconies shorter than the other; and those 
persons called aweasel-armed,? become so from two accidents, 
cither from having met with this dislocation ix aero,® or from 


1 For the other ancient authorities on this operation, see PauLus .Eqineta, B.VT, 42. 

? Galen professes not to think it worth his while to determine whether or not the 
term which is here translated weasel-armed (γαλιάγκωνες) be derived from γαλῆν 
(uustela culgaris 7) We adds there can be no doubt that it signifies “ shord-armed.” 

* Our author here evidently alludes to congenital dislucation at the shoulder-joint, 
a malformation which we know does ocenr, although | never niet with a case of it. | 
have seen cases, however, of congenital dislocation at the hip-joint, and several such 
have been described of late years. Dr. Ileine, of Stuttgart, has observed nine cases in 
female, and two in male children. See Forbes’s British and Foreign Medical Review, 
No, xxvii, p. 489. Baron Dupuytren has also treated of thissubject with lis usual ability, 
in his work, On Fractures and Dislocations, lately reprinted by the Sydenham Suciety. 
In this work, he gives an interesting case of congenital dislocation of the npper ex- 
tremity of the radius on the humerus (p. 117). He makes no mention, however, of 
congenital dislocation at the shoulder-joint. By far the most interesting and instrue- 
tive account of this subject which we possess, is that given by Dr. R. W. Smith, in the 
Dublin Journal, Vol. xv, p. 230. Ile notiees two kinds of congenital dislocation, 
viz. the sedceraceid and the subacre:nial dislocation. A few extracts from his de- 
scription of the former of these, will show how well it agrees with that given by 
Hippocrates. “In the congenital svécoracoid dislocation, the head of the upper-arm 
bone, when the arm hangs down on the side, is situated beneath the coracvid pro- 
cess, and the outer part of the glenoid cavity ean be felt beneath the projecting 
aeromion; if the elhow be drawn forward over the chest, the head of the upper-arm 
bone slips backwards over the gcroniex, ant completely leaves the unnatural part of 
the articular surface, which can now be distinctly felt; Uhe shoulder has not tts 
natural rounded form, hat is flattened. The museles of the shoulder and arm are 
much shrunk, and also the muscles passing from the chest te the blade-bone and 
upper-arm, ouly (he ve. deapzesins shows the least of this, and seems to he almost the 
only niuscle, which still acts upon and inoves the blade-bone, ‘he diseased arm is 
nearly half an inch shorter. The motions of the arm are very much reduced ; 
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another accident, which will be deseribed afterwards. But 
these who while they were children have had deep-seated snp- 
purations abont the head of the bone, all become weasel-armed ; 
and this, it should be well known, will be the issue, whether 
the abscess be opened by an incision or cautery, or whether it 
break spontaucously. Those who are thus affected from birth 
are quite able to use the arm, yet neither can they raise the 
arm to the ear, by extending the elbow, but they do this much 
less efficiently than with the sound arm. But in those who 
have had the shoulder dislocated after they were grown up, 
and when it has not been reduecd, the top of the shoulder 
becomes much less fleshy, and the habit of body at that part 
is attenuated ; but when they cease to have pain, whatever 
they attempt to perferm by raising the clbow from the sides 
ebliquely, they can no longer accomplish as fermerly; but 
whatever acts are performed by carrying the arm around by 
the sides, either backwards or forwards, all those they can 
perform ; for they can work with an auger or a saw, or with a 
hatchet, and can dig, by not raising the elbow too much, and 
do all other kinds of work which are done in similar attitudes, 

18, In those cases where the acromion has heen torn off, 
the bone which is thus separated appears prominent. The 
bone is the bond of connesion between the clavicle and scapula, 
for in this respect the constitution of man is different from 
that of other animals; physiciaus are particularly Hable to be 
deceived in this accident (fer as the separated hone protrudes, 
the top of the shoulder appears low and hollow), so that they 
make preparations as if for dislocation of the shoulder; for ἢ 
have kuown mauy physicians, otherwise not inexpert at the 
art, who have done much mischief by attempting to reduce 
such shoulders, thus supposing it a ease of dislocation ; and 
they did not desist mutil they gave over liopes of succeeding, 


ulevation and abduction are not possible, and even the forward and hackward motions 
cmnot he performed without a correspondent movement of the blade-bone.’ See, 
further, Cheliuy’s System of Surgery, (Vol. I, Ὁ. 786.) The same subject is treated of 
inavery ingenions and interesting manner by Dr. Τὶς Δ]. Smith, in his recent. publica. 
tion ‘A Treatise of Fractures in the Vicinity of Joints,’ Dublin, 1847. Tle gives the 
histories of several cases of congenital luvation at the shoulder-joint, which, in the 
main, agree very well with the characters of this almormal conformatiou as given 
by Hippocrates. ἈΠ. Guerin has also recently writlen on this interesting subject. 
€Recherehes sur les Luxations Congcnitales.) 
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or conmmitted the mistake of supposing that they had redueed 
the shoulder. The treatment, in these cases, is similar to that 
which is applicable in others of a like kind, namely, cerate, 
compresses, and suitable bandaging with linen cloths. The 
projecting part must be pushed down, and the greater nmmber 
of compresses arc to be placed on it, and most compression is 
to be applied at that part, and the arm being fastened to the 
side is to be kept elevated ; for thus the parts which had been 
torn asnnder are brought into closest proximity with one 
another. All this should be well known, and if vou choose 
you may prognosticate safely that no impedimeut, sinall or 
great, will result from such an injury at the shoulder, only 
there will he a deformity in the place, for the bone cannot be 
properly restored to its natural situation, but there must 
necessarily be more or less tumefaction in the upper part. 
For neither ean any other bone be made exactly as it was, which 
having become incorporated with another bone, and having 
grewn to it as an apophivsis, has been torn from its natural 


situation. If properly bandaged, the acromion becomes free of 
pain ina few days.! 


' This sulject has been so fully treated of in the Commentary on PavLus 
Wersera (B. VE, 173), thet Iieed not say much upon itin this place. See, further, 
Eustachius (Oss. Exam. p. 173); Riolanus (Comment. de Oss. p. 503). Apparently 
the case must have been dislocation of the scapular end of the clavicle from the 
acromion, which all our best autherities on surgery deseribe as being an accident of 
occasional occurrence. See Sir Astley Cooper and Listou’s works. It is marked by 
a projection οὗ the end of the clavicle, under the skin covering the acromion, and a 
depression of the shoulder. All onr modern authorities confirm Galen's statement, 
and our author’s, as to the ditticulty of treating this case without lkaving some de- 
formity. Ar. Liston says “the cure is slow and iiuperfect. The bone, however, in 
time, contracts adhesions. and the limb regains its power and mobility.” See, also, 
Cooper's Surgical Dictionary (p. 382), fifth edition. Galen, who met with this acci- 
dent in his own person while wrestling in the palestra, made a complete recovery 
without deformity ; but he says he had rarely found this to be the case except in 
young persons. (t.v, p. 594, ed. Basil.) While upon this subject, | shal] quote what 
is said on this accident whieh befel Galen, by Verduc, who may be called the Sita 
Hippoeratis, and therefore |tis views are interesting, as they tend to confirm 
these which | had adopted befere mecting with his work. “ Though the channel- 
bones are articulated with the acromion-proecss of the shoulder-blade and the ster- 
mun by very close and tight cartilages and ligaments, yet Galen says that he under- 
went a dislocation of the clavicula, whieh created insnéferable pain; that he bore 
such a tight bandage as no man elac could have borne; and after haviug the 
handage upon him for a long while, was cured at fast.” (A Treatise en Fractures, 
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14. When a fractured clavicle is fairly broken across itis 
more casily treated, but when broken obliquely it is more 
dificult to manage. Matters are different in these cases from 
what oue would have supposed ; for a bone fairly broken across 
can he more casily restored to its natural state, and with proper 
care the upper part may be brought dawn by means of snitahle 
position and proper bandaging, and even, if not properly set, 
the projecting part of the bone is not very sharp. But in 
cbliqne fractures the case is similar to that of bones which 
have been torn away, as formerly described; for they do not 
admit of being restored to their place, and the prominence of 
the bone is very sharp. For the most part, then, it shonld be 
known, no harm results to the shoulder or to the rest of the 
hody from fracture of the clavicle, unless it sphacclate, and 
this rarely happens. A deformity, however, may arise from 
fracture of the clavicle, and in these cases it is very great at 
first, but hy and by it becomes less.’ A fractured clavicle, 
like all other spongy bones, gets specdily united; for all snch 
hones form callus in a short time. When, then, a fracture 
has recently taken place, the patients attach much importance 
to it, as supposing the mischicf greatcr than it really is, and 
the physicians bestow great pains in order that it may be pro- 
perly bandaged; but in a little time the patients, having no 
pain, nor finding anv impediment to their walking or cating, 
become negligent; and the physicians finding they cannot 
make the parts look well, take themsclyes off, and are uot 
sorry at the neglect of the patients, and in the mean time the 
callus is quickly formed.” The method of dressing which 18 


.» 339.) It remains to he mentioned, as further tending to illustrate the case now 
under consideration, that dislocation of the clavicle, at its outer extremity, is some- 
times complicated with the fracture of the acromion. This variety is described by 
Nir Charles Bell, Sir Astley Cooper, and by Chielius, im his late publication (Vol. i, 
mn 448), AU agree that it has a great resemblance to dislocation of the humerus. 

Ἢ As stated by Galen, in his Commentary, this is nu dunbt an important remark, as 

person unacqnainted with this faet would be liable tu overrate the deformity on its 
‘rst appearauce. uw often have 1 benefited ly the knowledge thus derived from 
NWippocrates, more especially in the ease of children, in being able to assure parents, 
gad others interested in the matter, that a deformity, which at the time was ercating 
great mieasiness, wonkd disappear in the course of a few months! 

? What our author bere says regarding ueglected cases of fractured clavicle, 1s 
emtively consumant to iny owe cxperienee. LU have known persons who, having wee 
vith the aecivent, gave themecly.s no trouble, applied no bandages, aud even con- 
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most appropriate, is similar to that used in ordinary cascs, con- 
sisting of ccrate, compresses, and bandages; and it should he 
most especially known in this aperation, that most compresses 
shonld be placed on the projecting bone, and that the greatest 
pressure showld be made there. There are certain physicians 
who make a show of superior skill by binding a heavy piece of 
lead on the part in order to depress the projecting bone; but 
this mode of treatment docs not apply to the clavicle, for it is 
impossible to depress the projecting part to any extent worth 
mentioning. ‘There are others who, knowing the fact that 
the bandages are apt to slip off, and that they do not keep the 
projecting parts i their place, apply compresses and bandages 
like the others, and then having girt the patient with a girdle, 
where it is usually applied with most effect, they make a heap 
of the compresses upon the projecting bone when they apply 
them, and having fastened the head of the bandage to the 
girdle in front, they apply it so as to bring the turns of it into 
the line of the clavicle, carrying them to the back, and then 
bringing them around the girdle they carry them to the fore part 
and again backwards. There are others who do not apply the 
bandage round the girdle, but carry the rounds of it by the 
perinenm and anus, and along the spiuc, so as to compress the 
fracture. To an inexperienced person these methods will appear 
not far from natural, but when tried, they will be found of no 
service; fer they do not remain firm any length of time, even if 
the patient keep his bed, althongh in this position they answer 
best ; and yet even when lying in bed, should he bend his leg, 
or should his trunk be bent, all the bandages will be displaced ; 
aud, morcorer, the bandaging is inconvenient, inasmuch as the 


tinued their work as agricultural labourers, and yet it was surprising how well they 
got ronnd. Having stated this to the late Mr. Liston, he confirmed what I said, by 
mentioning sitvilar cases which he had knowa. M. Velpeau, in like manner, holds 
that the fears generally entertained of the picces of bone not uniting regularly, are 
quite unfounded. Our author’s account of the symptoms and treatment of fractured 
clavicle bespeak an intimate acquaintance with the subject. The lapse of more than 
twenty ecnturies has added nothing to our knowledge of it. If the reader will eom- 
yare the account of this accident given by Chelius, and his English editor, South, 
with what our author has written on the subject, he wili admit the truth of this re- 
mark. Yet it is lamentable, even at the present day, to see how some fashionable 
ductors torment their paticuts, in cases of fractured clavicle, with tight bandages. 
which, after all, have little or no power in keeping the Dones ix sifu. 
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anus is comprehended by it, and many turns of the bandage 
are crewded there in a narrow space. And in the method with 
the girdle, the girdle eannot be so firmly girt around, but that 
the turns of the bandage foree the girdle to ascend, and hence 
of necessity all the other bandages mnst be slackened. He 
would scem to me to come nearest his purpose, although after 
all he effects but little, who would take a few turns round the 
girdle, but wonld use the bandage principally to secure the 
former bandaging; fer in this manner the bandages would be 
most secure, and would mutually assist one another. Every- 
thing now almost has been said which applies to fracture of 
the clavicle. But this also should be known, that in fractures 
of the clavicle, it is the part attached to the breast which is 
uppermost, and that the piece attached to the acromion is the 
lowermost. The cause of this is, that for the most part the 
breast can neither be depressed nor raised, there being but a 
slight movement of the joint at the breast, for the sternum is 
eonnected together on beth sides with the spine. The clavicle 
admits of most motion at the joint of the shoulder, and this 
arises from its connexion with the acromion. And, morcover, 
when broken, the part which is connected with the sternum 
flies upwards, and is not easily forecd downwards; for it is 
natnrally light, and there is more room for it above than below. 
But the shoulder, the arm, and the parts comnceted with them, 
are casily moved from the sides and breast, and, on that account, 
they admit of being considerably elevated and depressed. When, 
therefore, the clavicle is broken, the fragment attached to the 
shoulder inclines downwards, for it inclines much more readily 
with the shoulder and arm downwards than upwards. Matters 
being as I have stated, they act imprudently who think to 
depress the projecting end of the boue. But it is clear that 
the under part ought to be brought to the upper, for the former 
is the moveable part, and that whieh has been displaced from 
its natural position. It is obvious, therefore, that there is no 
other way of applying force to it (for the bandages no more 
foree it to than they feree it from); but if one will push the 
arm when at the sides as mucl:i as possible upwards, so that 
the shoulder may appear as sharp as possible, it is clear thut 
in this way it will be adjusted to the fragment of the bone 
connected with the Breast fron which it was torn. if one 
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then will apply a bandage, secundane artem, for the purpose of 
promoting a speedy cure, and will reckon everything else of uo 
value, exeept the position as described, he will form a correct 
opinion of the case, and will cffect a cure in the speediest and 
most appropriate inuinecr. — [0 is of great importance, however, 
that the patient should lic in a recumbent posture. Tourtecn 
days will be sufficient if he keep quiet, aud twenty at most. 
15. But if the clavicle be fractured in the opposite manner 
(which does not readily happen), so that the fragnicnt of boue 
counccted with the breast is depressed, while the picee con- 
nected with the acromion is raised up aud rides over the 
other, this case does not require much managemeut, for if 
the shonlder and arm be Iet go, the fragments of the bone 
will be adjusted to one another, and an ordinary bandage will 
suffice, and the callus wilf be formed in the course of a few days. 
1G. If the fracture be not thus, but if it incline cither for- 
wards or backwards, 1t may be restored to its natural position, 
by raising the shoulder with the arm as formerly described, 
aud brought back to its natural place, when the cure will be 
speedily accomplished. Most of the varictics of displacement 
may be rectified by raising the arm upwards. When the upper 
bone is displaced laterally or downwards, it would faveur the 
adaptation of the parts if the patient would lic on his back, 
aud if some clevated substaucewere placed between the shoulder- 
hades, so that the breast may be depressed as much as possible 
upon the two sides; and if, while another person raised the 
arm extended along the sides, the physician, applying the palm 
of the one hand to the head of the boue, would push it away, 
aud with the other would adjust the broken bones, he would 
tlius reduce the parts most readily to their natural position. 
But, as formerly stated, the npper bone (sterna’ fragment ?) is 
rarely depressed downwards. In ost cases, after the handages 
have been applied, that position is beneficial in which the clbow 
is fixed to the same side, aud the shoulder is kept clevated ; 
lint in certain cases, the shoulder is to be raised, as has been 
directed, and the elbow is to be brought forward to the breast, 
and the hand Jaid on the acromion of the sound side. If the 
patient has the resolution to lic in bed, something should be 
placed so as to support the shoulder, and keep it as much elevated 
as possible. But if lie walk about, the arm should be slung 
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in 8 shawl, which embraces the point of the clhow, and is 
passed ronnd the neck. 

17. When the elbow-joint is displaced or dislocated to the 
side or ontwards, while its sharp point (cZecranen ?) remains 
in the cavity of the humerus, exteusion is to be made in a 
straight line, and the projecting part is to be pushed back- 
wards and to the side.! 

18. In complete dislocations towards cithcr side, extension 
is to be made as iv bandaging fracture of the arm; for thus 
the rounded part of the elbow will not form an obstacle to it. 
Dislocation, for the most part, takes place towards the sides 
(éneardly 2), Reduction is to be effected by separating (the 
bones) as much as possible, so that the end (of the humerus) 
may not come in contact with the olecranon, and it is to be 
carried wp, and tured round, and not forced in a straight 
line, and, at the same time, the opposite sides are to he pushed 
together, and propelled into their proper place. Τὺ will further 
assist if rotation of the fore-arm be made at the clbuw, some- 
times turning it into a supine position, and sometimes into a 
prone. The position fur the treatincut cousists 1 keeping the 
hand a little higher than the elbow, aud the arm at the sides ; 
then it may either be snspended or laid αὐ rest, for cither 
position will answer; aud nature and the usage of common 
means will accomplish the cure, if the callus docs not form 
intproperly: it is formed quickly. The treatment is to be 
conducted with bandages according to the rule for bandaging 
articulations, and the point of the clhow is to be included in 
the bandage.* 

19. Dislocations at the clbow give rise to the most scrious 


‘ This would scem to be partial dislocation of the elbow-joint, with displaec- 
ment of the radius either to the side or behind, 11 is to be borne in mind, that 
our author always supposes the arm iu a state intermediate between pronation and 
supination. Outwards, then, with him, lias the same sense as backwards in the 
modern interpretation, where the arm is supposed to be in a state of supination. The 
description of the method of reduction is obscure, and the Commentaries of Apellonius 
Liticusis and Galen throw litte or no light ou it. There is a considerable diifer- 
ence between 4M. Littre’s node ef interpreting this passage and my own, as I have 
stated in ny Notes, § 39 Cf Fractures. 

ὁ This is cvident!y complete lateral luxation of the fore-arm. The same subject is 
costined in the § 22. Though there are sone vbscurities in particular expressiuis 
Alielt ovcur in this paragraph. the directious, in the main, must be quite intel- 
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consequences, such as fevers, pain, uansea, vomitings of pure 
bile, and more especially when the humerus is displaced hack- 
wards from pressure on the nerve, which occasions unmbness ; 
next to it is the dislocation forwards; the treatment is thie 
same; reduction in dislocation hackwards is by extension and 
adaptation ; the symptom of this variety—loss of the powcr of 
extension ; of dislocation forwards—loss of tlie power of flexion, 
aud in this case reduction is to be accomplished by placing a 
hard ball [in the bend of the elbow], and bending the forearm 
about it, along with sudden extension." 

20. Diastasis of the bones may be recognised by examining 
the part where the vein that runs along the arm divides.? 

“1. In those cases callus is quickly formed. In congenital 
dislocations the bones below the seat of the injury arc shorter 
than natural, and, mostly, those nearest to the place ; namely, 
the bones of the fore-arm, next those of the hand; and, third, 
those of the fingers. The arm and shoulder arc stronger, 
owing to the nourishment which they receive, and the other 
arm, from the additional work which it has to perform, is still 
more strong. Wasting of the fiesh takes place on the inside 
if the dislocation be on the outside; or otherwise, on the side 
opposite the dislocation.’ 

22, When the elbow is dislocated cither inwards or out- 
wards, extension is to be made with the fore-arm at a right 
angle to the arm; the arm, suspended by means of a shawl 
passed through the armpit, and a weight attached to the extre- 
mity of the clbow; or force may be apphed with the hands; 
when the articular extremity has been cleared, the displaced 
ligible to any person who is acquainted with the construction of parts concerned in 
the dislocation. The principal object which the surgeon must keep in view while at- 
tempting to effect the rednetion,evidentlyis to prevent the end of the ulna from getting 
entangled in the condyle of the humerus while passing overto its place. See below, 

22, where the same directions are repeated. 

' This wonld seem to be complete luxation of the fore-arm, ferwards and back- 
wards. The symptoms and treatment, though apparently laid down correetly, are 
given with such brevity as to create considerable obscurity. See On Fractures, 
§ 39, 10, 41. 

3 This is evidently an abridgment of § 44 of the work On Fractures, and applies 
prineipally to the separate luxation of the radius. Apollonius Citiensis mentions the 
separate dislocation of the radius, but throws no light on it. 

* Tn the note on § 12 reference is made to an interesting case of congenital luxa- 
tion of the radius, related by Dnpusytren. See p. 117 of the Syd. Sve. edition of his 
works, 
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parts are to be rectified with the palms of the hand, as in dis- 
locations of the hands. it is to be bandaged, suspended. in a 
sling, and placed while in this attitude.’ 

23. Jislocations backwards arc to he rectified by the palms 
of the hands, along with sudden extension ; the two acts are to 
be performed together, as in other cases of the kind. But in 
dislocation forwards the arm is to be bent around a ball of 
cloth of proper size, and at the same time replaced.” 

24, But if the displacement be on the other side, both these 
operations are to be performed in effecting the adjnstment. 
For condneting the treatment, the position and bandaging are 
the same as in the other cases. But all these cases may be 
reduced by ordinary distension.3 

25. Of the methods of reduction, some operate by raising 
up the part, some by extension, and some by rotation: the last 
consists in rapidly turning the forc-arm to this side and that.‘ 

26. The joint of the hand is dislocated cither inwards or 
outwards, most frequently inwards. The symptoms are easily 
recognised: if inwards, the patient cannot at all bend his 
fingers; and ifontwards, he cannot extend them. With regard 
to the reduction, —by placing the fingers above a table, extension 
and counter-extension are to be made by other persons, while 
with the palm or heel of the hand on the projecting bone one 
pushes forward, and another from behind on the other bone ; 
some soft substance is to be applied to it, and the arm is to be 
turned to the prone position if the dislocation was forwards, but 
to the supine, if backwards. The treatment is to be conducted 
with bandages.’ 

' Compare § 18. 3 This is much the same as § 19. 

3 This is the same as the accident described in § 17. This passage is very obscure, 
and may be referred either to sub-luxations of the fore-arin backwards, or luxation of 
the radins persisting after dislocation of the whole arm backwards, or luxation of the 
radius forwards or backwards. The last appears to me the most plansible conjecture. 

4 This enumeration of the methods of reduction is evideutly incomplete. By 
raising up the part, he would appear to allude to the process of raising up the end of 
the ulna, so that the olecranon may not get entangled with the extremity of the 
humerus. This process is particularly alluded to in § 19. 

$M. Littré inclines, after mature consideration of the subjeci, to refer the case 
here described to sub-Inxations of the carpal bones. Now, although such accidents 
have heen described, even in recent times, } must say that) look upon them as being, 
in a great measure, ideal. Unless by sub-luxation is meant the lateral subluxations, 
I cau searecly conceive how such an accident can occur at all. 
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27. The whele hand is dislocated cither tmwards or outwards, 
or to this side or that, but more espeeially inwards ; and sonie- 
times the epiphysis is displaced, and sometimes the other of 
these bones is separated.’ In these cases strong extension is 
to be applied, and pressure is to he inade on the projecting 
boue, and comiter-pressure on the opposite side, both at the 
same tine, behind and at the sides, with the hauds npon a 
table, or with the heel. These accidents give rise to serious 
cousequenees and deformities; but in the conrse of tine the 
part gets strong, and adinits of being used. The cure is with 
handages, which ought to embraee both the hand and fore-arm ; 
and splints are to be applied as far as the fingers; and when 
they are used they should be more frequently unloosed than 
in fractures, and more copious affusions of water should be used.” 

28. In congenital dislocations (at the wrist) the land he- 
comes shorteucd, and the atrophy of the flesh oecwrs, for the 
most part, on the side opposite to the dislocation. In an adult 
the hones remain of their natural size.’ 

29. Dislocation at the joint of a finger is casily recognised. 
Reduction is to be effected by making extension in a straight 
line, and applying pressure on the projecting bone, and counter- 
pressure on the opposite side of the other. The treatment is 


1 The case here treated of, in the latter clause of this sentence, would appear to 
me to be dislocations of the radius, and of the nina forwards and backwards. See 
Oribasius, de Machin. (xiv). The dislocation forwards is distinctly described by 
Sir Astley Cooper, but he was unacquainted with the other. (On Dislocations, p. 503.) 
Dislocation backwards is described by Desault (t. i). I do not mean to dispute the 
reality of this accident ; but I must say, that judging from what Τ have observed inmy 
own practice, fam much inclined to agree with Dupuytren in thiuking that many of the 
cases which have been taken for dislocation of the radius, or of ihe hand, have been 
fractures of the lower extremity of the radius. Nothing is more common than frac- 
ture, and voting more rare than dislocation, in that part of the body. 

3 That complete dislocations of the hand at the wrist are here meant to be de- 
scribed seems quite evident. Most of the other ancient authorities only admitted 
the reality of dislocations forwards and backwards. See the authorities yuoted at 
Paces .Eotxera B. VI, 116, Syd. Soc. edition. Ajl the four varieties here describe: 
by our author are recognised by our latest authorities, but those to the side are 
held to he partial. See Mr. Branshy Cuoper’s Lectures and the Argmnent. 

* The most interesting account which 1 have net with of congenital dislocation at 
the wrist-joiut, is that given by Br. R. Smith. The drawings which he gives of this 
monstrosity are very curious. (On Fractures, &c., p. 239.) Nething can show more 
remarkably the attention which our author must have paid to this subject, than his 
being acquainted with a case of such rarity as the present one. 
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with bandages. When not reduced, callns is formed outside 
of the joint. When the dislocation takes place at birth, during 
adolescence the bones below the dislocation are shortened, and 
the flesh is wasted rather on the opposite than on the same 
side with the dislocation. When it occurs in an adult the 
bones remain of their proper size." 

80. The jaw-hone, in few cases, is completcly dislocated, for 
the zygomatic process formed from the upper jaw-hone (malar ?) 
and the bone behind the car (/emporal?) shuts up the heads 
of the under jaw, being above the one (condyloid process ?), 
and below the other (coronoid process ?). Of these extremities 
of the lower jaw, the one, from its length, is not much exposed 
to accidents, while the other, the coronoid, is more prominent 
than the zygoma, and from both these heads nervons tendons 
arise, with which the muscles called temporal and masscter arc 
connected ; they have got these names from their actions and 
connexions; for in eating, speaking, and the other functional 
uses of the mouth, the upper jaw is at rest, as bemg con- 
uected with the head by synarthrosis, and not by diarthrosis 
(enurthrosis ?): but the lower jaw has motion, for it is con- 
neeted with the upper jaw and the head by enarthrosis. Where- 
fore, in convulsions and tetanus, the first symptom manifested is 
rigidity of the lower jaw; and the reason why wounds in tlie 
temporal region are fatal and induce coma, will be stated in 
another place.* These are the reasons why complete dislocation 
docs not readily take place, and this is another reason, because 
there is seldom a necessity for swallowing so large pieces of 
fuod as would make a man gape more than he easily can, and 
dislocation could not take place in any other position than in 
great gaping, by which the jaw is displaced to either side. 
This cireumstance, however, contributes to dislocation there ; 
of nerves (éyaments ?) and muscles around joints, or connected 
with joints, such as are frequently moved in using the member 
are the most yielding to extension, in the same manner as 


' This is only an abridgment of the fuller exposition of the subject given in ἃ 80. 
Apollonius, in his Commentary on this passage, neitions that Dioeles, in comment- 
ing upon it, describes four varieties of dislocation at the joints of a finger, and direcls 
them te be reduced by wrapping a cord or string round the cids of the fingers, and 
mahiny counter-extension with the hand. 

* dle seems to allude here to the work, On Injuries of the Mead, $13. 
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well-dressed hides yield the most. With regard, then, to the 
matter on hand, the jaw-bone is rarely dislocated, but is fre- 
quently slackened (vartially displaced ?) in gaping, in the same 
manner is many other derangements of muscles and tendons 
arise.’ Dislocation is particularly recognised by these syiu- 
ptomis: the lower jaw protrudes forwards, there is displacement 
to the opposite side, the coronoid process appeur's more pro- 
minent thay natural on the upper jaw, and the patient cannot 
shut his lower jaw but with difficulty. The mode of reduction 
which will apply in such cases is obvions: one person must 
secure the paticnt’s head, and another, taking hold of the lower 
jaw with his fingers within and without at the chin, while the 
patieut gapes as much as he can, first moves the lower jaw 


? Galen, in his Commentary on this passage, explains it as applying to displace- 
ment of the muscles. It would seem to be the species of incomplete displacement 
described by Sir Astley Cooper. M. Bérard, however, as quoted by M. Littré, gives 
a somewhat different explanation of the ease, as follows: “ L’expression de luxation 
incompléte ne peut jamais s'appliquer aux déplacements dela machoire. I] ne semble 
pas possible, en effet, que le condyle de la machoire s’arréte sur le rebord de la cavité 
glénoide, c’est-a-dire sur Ja racine transverse de l’arcade zygomatiqne ; il doit ou re- 
tomber dans la cavité, ou passer au-devant de cette saillie. Cependaut A. Cooper 
(Gurres Chirurgicales, traduction de MM. Chassaignac et Michelot, p, 127) admet 
une luxation incompléte, due au transport du condyle an-dessous de la racine trans- 
verse, tandis que le ménisqueinter-art'culaire reste au fond de la cavité glénoide. Ce 
geure de luxation reconnait pour cause le relichement des ligaments ; les syimptimes 
en sont: un écartement léger des michoires. Vimpossibilité de fermer la bouche, qui 
survient Lrusquement et s‘accompagne d'une légére douleur du cété μιχό. D’ordi- 
naire, de simples efforts museulaires sutfisent pour en amener Ja réduction; néan- 
moins A. Cooper l'a vue persister trés-longtemps ; ct cependant, dit-il, la mobilité de 
Ja miichoire, ainst que la faeulté de fermer la Louche, ont été recouvrées. Cette des- 
cription est trop peu détaillée pour qu’on puisse se former une bonne idée du genre 
(accident dont parle A. Cooper. Mais, comme Δ οι} fait anatomique u’est invoyud 
en favenr de la manitre de voir du eclébre chirurgien anglais, nous conservons de 
trés-grands doutes sur la cause que A. Cooper assigne aux désordres fonctionuels 
dout il parle. Le relachement des ligaments est une chose bien rare, et qui ne se 
comprend guére 4 V’articulation temporo-maxillaire ; quani au glissement du condyle 
sur le ménisyue inter-articulaire, la chose nous parait tout-a-fait impossible. On sait 
que fe tendon du muscle ptérygoidien externe se fixe a la fois sur le col du condyle 
et sui le cartilage inter-articulaire, de telle sorte que ces denx parties 56 meuveut 
toujours simultanément lors des glissements (u condyle de la machoire sur I’os tem- 
poral. (A. Bérard, Diet. de Médecine, art. Mdehoire, 2" dd. t. 18, p. 409.) Both 
Chelius aud his English editor, South, admit a case “ of snbluxation of the lower-jaw, 
when, from great laxity of the ligaments, the condyles escape over the edge of ihe 
inter-articular cartilages in the sockets of the temporal hones, and fix the jaw with 
the mouth somewhat open.” (Vol. i, p. 772.) 
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about for a time, pushing it to this side and that with the 
hand, and directing the patient himself to relax the jaw, to move 
it abont, and yield as much as possible; then all of a sudden 
the operator must open the mouth, while he attends at the 
same time to tliree positions: for the lower jaw is to be moved 
from the place to which it is dislocated to its natural position ; 
it is to be pushed backwards, and along with these the jaws 
are to be brought together aud kept shut. This is the method 
of reduction, and it eamot be performed in any other way. 
A short treatment suffices, a waxed compress is to be laid on, 
and bound with a loose bandage. It is safer to operate with 
the patient laid en his back, aud his head supported on a 
Jeather cushion well filled, so that it may yield as little as 
possible, but some person must hold the paticut’s head. 

31. When the jaw is dislocated on both sides, the treatment 
is the same. The patients are less able to shut the mouth than 
in the former variety; and the jaw protrudes farther in this case, 
but is uot distorted ; the absence of distortion may he recognised 
by compariug the corresponding rows of the teeth in the upper 
and lower jaws. Tn such eases reduction should be performed 
as qnickly as possible; the method of reduction has been de- 
scribed above. If uot reduced, the patient’s life will be in 
diuger from continual fevers, coma attended with stupor (for 
these museles, when disordered and stretched preternaturally, 
mduee coma); and there is usually diarrhea attended with 
bilicus, numixed, and scanty dejections; and the vomitings, 
if any, consist of pure bile, and the patients commonly dic 
on the tenth day.’ 

82. Iu fracture of the lower jaw, when the bone is not fairly 
broken across, and is still partially retaincd, but displaced, it 
should be adjusted by introducing the fingers at the side of the 
tongue, and making suitable counter-pressure ou the outside ; 
and if the teeth at the wound be distorted and loosened, when 
the bune is adjusted, they should be connected together, not 
valy two, but more of them, with a gold thread, if possible, 
but otherwise, with a linen thread, until the bone he consoli- 


1 Gur author’s dercription of dislocation uf the lower jaw is copied by all the sub- 
sancal ἘΠ ΠΧ ΟΝ in ancient times. Seo the Commentary on Pautrvs -EGineta, 
5. VEC 12 whore T utenution a case which proved fatal in conseqnenve of reduction 


vat heing performed in tine. 
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dated,’ and then the part is to be dressed with ecerate, a few 
compresses, aud a few bandages, which showd not be very 
tight, but rather loose. For it should be well known that in 
fracture of the jaw, dressing with bandages, if properly per- 
formed, is of little advantage, but oceasions great inischief if 
improperly done. Frequent examinations shonld he made about. 
the tongue, and prolonged pres.ure should be applied with the 
fingers, in order to reetify the displaced bounce.” It would be 
best if onc could do so constantly, but that is impossible. 

33. But if the bone he fairly broken acros; (this, however, 
rarely happens), it is to he set in the manner now described. 
When adjusted, the teeth are to be fastened together as formerly 
deseribed, for this will contribute much towards keeping the 
parts at rest, espeelally if properly fastened, and the ends of the 
thread secured with knots. But it is not easy to deseribe 
exactly in writing the whole manipulation of the ease; but the 
reader must figure the thing to himself from the deseription 
given. Then one must take a picee of Carthaginian leather ; 
if the patient be a younger person, it will be sufficient to use 
the outer skin, but if an adult, the whole thickness of the hide 
will be required ; it is to be eut to the breadth of about threc 
inches, or as much as will be required, and having smeared the 
jaw with a little gum (for thus it sticks more pleasantly), the 
end of the skin is to be fastened with the glue ncar the fractured 
part of the jaw, at the distance of an inch or a little more, from 
the wound, This piece is to be applied below the jaw ; but the 
thong should have a eut in it, in the direction of the chin, so 
that it may go over the sharp poiut of the chin. Another 
picce of thong like this, or somewhat broader, is to be glued to 
the upper part of the jaw, at about the same distance from the 
wound, as the other thong; this thong should be so eut as to 


' Chelius says, respecting this practice: « Wallner applies (as did previonsly Hip- 
poerates, Ryf¥, and others), in fracture of the lower jaw, instead of the usnal apparatus, 
a silver thread aromnd the front teeth, which, without inconveniencing the patient, may 
he continued for three weeks, till the divided parts are perfectly united.” (Vol.i, p. 530.) 
T once useca strong silk thread in a case of severe fracture of the lower jaw, in which 
it was fonnd difficult to keep the parts zz sitv. In general, lowever, these accidents 
are very easily managed without the ligature or any complex bandaging. Professor 
Syme’s observations on the treatment of this accident are very much to the purpose. 

2 Galen, in his Commentary, explains that our author means all this is to be doue 
by the patient. and not by the physician. 
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encircle the ear. The thongs should be sharp-pointed at the 
part where they unite, and in glucing them, the flesh of the 
thoug shonld be turned to the patient’s skin, for in this way it 
will be more tenacious; then we must stretch this thong, but 
still more se the one at the chin, in order to prevent the frag- 
ments of the jaw from riding over each other, and the thongs 
are to be fastened at the vertex, and then a bandage is to be 
bound round the forchead, aud a proper apparatus is to be put 
ever all, to prevent the bandages from being displaced. The 
patient should lic upon the sound side of the jaw, not resting 
upon the jaw, but upon the head. He is to be kept on a spare 
dict for ten days, and then nourished without delay. If there 
he no inflammation during the first days, the jaw is consolidated 
in twenty days; for callus quickly forms in this, as in all the 
other porous boues, provided there be no sphacelus (eafaliation?). 
But much remains to be said on the sphacclus of hones in 
another place, This method of distension with glued substances 
is mild, of easy application, and is useful for many dislocations 
in many parts of the body. Those physicians who have not 
judgment combined with their dexterity, expose themsclves in 
fractures of the jaws, as in other cases, for they apply a varicty 
of bandages to a fractured jaw-hone, sometimes properly, and 
sometimes improperly. For all such bandaging of a fractured 
jaw-bone has a tendeney rather to derange the bones comiected 
with the fracture, than to bring them into their natural position. 

34, But if the lower jaw be disjointed at its symphysis in 
the chin (there is but one symphysis in the lower jaw, but there 
are several in the upper; but T ami unwilling to digress from 
the subject, as these matters will have to be touched upon in 
other kinds of discasc)—if, then, the symphysis he separated at 
the chin, it is the work which anybody can perform, to rectify it; 
for the part which protrudes is to be pushed inwards by pressure 
with the fingers, and the part that inclines inwards is to be fereed 
outwards by pushing with the fingers from within. It is after 
haylug applied extension to scparate the fragments that this is 
to he done, for they will thus be more easily restored to their 
natural position, than ifoneshould bring them together hy using 
force. This is proper to be known as applying to ull such cases. 
When you have set the parts, you must fasten the teeth on 
uth sides to one another, as formerly directed. The treatment 
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is to be accomplished with cerate, a few compresses, and band- 
ages. ‘his part, in particular, requires a short but complex (7) 
bandaging, for it is nearly evlindrical, though not cxactly so ; 
Dut the turn of the bandage is to be made, if the right jaw was 
dislocated, to the right hand (that is said to he to the right hand 
when the right hand conducts the bandaging); but if the other 
jaw be the scat of the dislocation, the bandaging is to he made 
in the other direction. And if matters be properly adjusted, 
and the patient keep quict, there will he a speedy recovery, and 
the teeth will be mninjured; but if not, the recovery will he 
more protracted, the teeth will be distorted, will give trouble, 
and become useless. 

35, Of fractures of the nose there arc more than one varicty, 
but those who, without judgment, delight in fine bandagings,! 
do much mischief, most especially in injurics about the nose. 
For this is the most complex of all the forms of bandaging, 
having most of the turns of the bandage called “ ascia,” 
and rhomboidal intervals and uncovered spaces of the skin? 
As has heen said, those who practise manipulation without 
judgment are fond of meeting with a casc of fractured nose, 
that they may apply the bandage. For a day or two, then, 
the physician glorics in his performance, and the patient who 
has been bandaged is well pleased, bnt speedily the patient 
complains of the ineumbrance of the bandage, and the physician 
is satisfied, because he has had an opportunity of showing his 
skill in applymg a complex bandage to the nose. Sneha 
bandaging does everything the very reverse of what is proper ; 
for, in the first place, those who have their nose flattened by 


' Galen properly remarks, that our author here speaks ivonieally. The forms of 
bandaging here noticed are briefly described in the work, On the Surgery. Tle terms 
are further explained in the Commentary of Galeu. 1 need scarcely remark that, in 
the account which our anthor gives of fracture of the nose, he surpasses all the me- 
dieal authorities ancient and modern. He had, no doubt, ample opportunities of 
seeing cases of injuries of the nose and ears in the persons of the athlete, who boxed 
with the cestus. But why this account of fractures of the bones of the nose is in- 
serted here, and not in the treatise On Fractures, I am at a loss to explain. Indeed 
why the subject-matters of these two works are so mixed up together has always 
been reckoned a puzzle. See the Arguinent. 

? On the meaning of the terms which oceur in this passage, the reader may find 
it advantageous to consult the note of Frantzius, in bis edition of Erotian, under 
διαροχεῖο. 
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the fracture, will clearly have the part rendered still more flat, 
if pressure above be applied to it; and further, those cases iu 
which the nose is distorted to either side, whether at the 
cartilage or higher up, will evidently derive no benefit from 
bandagitg above it, but will rather be injured; for it will not 
admit of having compresses properly arranged on either side of 
the nose, and indeed, persons applying this bandage do not 
seck to do this. 

"30. This bandaging would appear to me to answer best 
when the skin surrounding the bone is contused on its ridge 
near the middle, or if the bone itself have sustained some injury, 
hut not a great oue, in such cases, redundant callus forms in 
the nose, and the part becomes alittle too prominent; and yet, 
even in these cases, the bandaging ueed not require mueh 
trouble, if, indeed, any bandage he applied at all; fer it is 
cnough if one lay a waxed eompress on the contusion, and 
then apply the double-headed bandage, thns taking ove turn 
with it. The best application to such accidents is a small 
cataplasm of wheaten flour, washed, and mixed up into a viscid 
mass. If the flour be made from good wheat, and if it he 
glutinous, it should be used alone for all such eases, hut if it 
be not very glutinous, a little of the manna of frankinceuse, 
well pulverised, is to be moistened with water, and the flour is 
to be mixed np with it, or a very little gum may be mixed in 
like manner." 

37. In those cases in which the fractured portions are de- 
pressed and flattened, if it is depressed in front at the cartilage, 
something may he introduced into the nostrils to rectify the 
parts. If ποῖ, all sueh deformities may he restored by intro- 
ducing the fingers into the nostrils, if this ean be managed, 
hut if uot, a thick spatula’ is to be introduced with the fingers, 


' Galen gives an interesting account of the grain here recommended as an ingre- 
dient in the paste to he applied to a fractured nose, and of the mod> of preparing it 
here described yy onr author. For all practical puryoses, it is suficient to hnow that 
the preparation was a sort of glutinous paste made of flour, with the additien of some 
fine frankineense an:l gum. 

3 Galen, in his Commentary, informs us that these spatule were of el shapes and 
sizes, to suit for a variety of purposes. ἔ need scarecly remark that a female catheter 
is the instrument recommended in modern works for this purpose. As explained by 
Galen, any inatrinpent ased on the occeasien is for the purpese ef acting as a lever in 
raising a depressed part of boue. 
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not to the fore part of the nose, but to the depressed portion, 
and the physician is to take hold of the nose externally on both 
sides, and at tle same time raise it up. And if the fracture 
be much in the fore part one may introduce inte the 1ostrils 
as already stuted, either caddis scraped from a linen towel, or 
something such wrapped up im a piece of cloth, or rather 
stitched in Carthaginian leather, and meulded into a shape 
suitable to the place into which it is to be introduced. 
But if the fracture be at a greatcr distance, it is not possible 
to introduce anything within, for if it was irksome to bear 
anything of the kind in the fore part, how is it not to be so 
when introduced farther in’? At first, then, by rectifying the 
parts from within, and sparing no pains upon them from with- 
out, they are to be brought to their natural position, and set. 
A fractured nose may be readily vestored to shape, especially 
on the day of the accident, or cven a little later, but the 
physicians act irresolutely, and touch it more delicately at first 
than they should; for the fingers should be applied on both 
sides along the natural line of the nose, and it is to be pushed 
downwards, and thus, with pressure from witlin, the displace- 
meut is to be rectified. But for these purposes no physician 
is equal to the index-fingers of the patient himsclf, if he will 
pay attention and has resolution, for they are the most natural 
means. Either of the fingers is to be placed firmly along the 
whole nose, and thus it is to be gently held, and steadily, if 
possible, until it become firm, but if not, he himself is to hold 
it for as long a time as possible, in the manner described; or 
if he caunot, a child or woman should do it, for the hands 
ought to be soft. Thus may a fracture of the nose, attended 
with depression, and not with displacement to the side, but in 
a straight linc, be most properly treated. I lave never secn 
a ease of fractured nose which could not be rectified when 
attempted, before callus is formed, provided the treatment be 
properly appHed. But although men would give a great price 


! T may mention that most modern authorities disapprove of introducing any sub- 
stances into the nostrils to support the broken hone, as faneying that they are a souree 
of irritation, and that they are not reqnired. See Bell's Operative Surgery, vol. ii, 
p. 222. Chelius admits them only in eases in which the broken ends are again dis- 
placed. (Surgery, vol. i, p. 027.) Like our author, he disapproves of bandages. 
On the eaddis, see the note on the Moehlicus. 
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to escape being deformed, yet at the same time they do not 
know how to take care, nor have resolntion, if they do not 
experience pain, nor fear death, althongh the formation of callus 
in the nose speedily takes place, for the part is consolidated in 
ten days, provided sphacclns do not take place. 

388. When the fractured bone is displaced laterally, the 
trentment is the saine, but it is ebvious that the reduction is 
to be made, not by applying equal foree on both sides, but by 
pushing the displaecd portion into its natural position, and 
pressing on it from without, and introducing something into 
the nostrils, and boldly rectifving the fragments which incline 
inwards, until the whole be properly a@jnsted, well knewing 
that if you do not restore the parts at onee, it is impossible 
but that the nose must be distorted. But when you restore 
the parts to their natural position, cither the patient himself, 
or some other person, is to apply one finger or more to the 
part which protrudes, and keep it in position until the fracture 
be consolidated ; hut the little finger is, from time to time, to 
be pushed into the nostril, to rectify the parts which incline 
inwards. When any inflammation supervences, dough must be 
used, but attention must still be equally paid to the application 
of the fingers, althouszh the dough be on the part. But if 
the fracture be in the cartilage, with lateral displxcement, the 
end of the nose must necessarily be distorted. In suclt cases 
sone of the aforementioned means of rednuetion, or whatever 
suits, is to be introduecd into the nostril; but there are many 
convenient things to be fonnd which have no smell, and are 
appropriate in other respeets ; this, on one oceasion, I intro- 
(luced a slice of slicep’s ling, as it happened to be at hand; 
for sponges, if intrednecd, imbibe humidities. Then the outer 
skin of Carthaginian leather is to he taken, and a piece of the 
size of the thumh, or what will answer, is to be cut off and 
glued to the outside of the nostril which is turned aside, and 
then this piece of thong is to be stretched to the proper de- 
gree, or rather a little more than what will be suflicient to 
make the nose straight and regular.’ Then (for the thong 


' The use of the piece of skin in bandaging a fractured nose is adverted to by 
Paulus -Lgineta; but, he says, if was nat mach approved of by recent authorities in 
his time. (B. V1, 92, Syd. Soe. edit.) Sec the authorities there quoted. Celsus de- 
seribes ihe mode of treatinent recommended by Wippecrates in the following terms :~- 
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must be long) it is to be brought below the car and round tlic 
head, and the end of the thong may cither be glued to the 
forehead, or a still lounger one may be earried all round the 
head, and sceured. This is a natural mode of setting the nose, 
is of casy application, and is calculated to cnable the counter. 
extcusion on the nose to be made greater or less, as you may 
incline. Jn a case where the fractured nose is turned to the 
side, the treatment is to be couducted otherwise, as already 
deseribed ; and in most of them the thong ought to be glued 
to the end of the ose, in order to make exteusion in the oppo- 
site direction. 

39, When the fracture is complicated with a wound, onc 
need uot be troubled ou that account, but pitch-cerate or any 
of the applications for fresh wounds is to be applied to the 
sores; for, in general, they admit of casy cure, even when 
there is reason to apprehend that picees of bane will come out. 
The parts, at first, are to be adjusted fearlessly, taking care 
that nothing is omitted, and, subsequently, they are also to 
be adjusted with the fingers; more softly, indeed, but still it 
must be donc; and of all parts of the body the nose is mo- 
delled with the greatest case. .Sud there is uothing to prevent 
us from having recourse to the practice of glucing on the 
thongs, and drawing the nose to the opposite side, even if there 
be a wound or the parts be inflamed, for these thongs give 
no pain. 

40. In fractures of the car all sorts of bandages do harm.’ 
For one would not think of applying it quite loose, and if 
apphed more tightly, it only does the more harm, for even the 
sound ear, when confined with a bandage, becomes painful, 


“ Extrinseeus autem eircumdanda habena est mollis, medio illita mistis inter se simila 
et thuris fuligine, eaque ultra aures ducensda, οἱ fronti duobus capitibus agghitinanda 
est. Id enim corpori quasi gluten inherescit, et cum induruit, nares commode 
continet.”” viii, 5. 

' T have stated tmder a former head, that fractures of the nose and cars were 
very common in anejent times, as the necessary results of the boxing-matches with 
the formidable eestus. It consisted of thongs of leather studded with large iron nails, 
with which the hands of the boxers were firmly bound. That the combat with the 
cestus was a favorite amusement of the ancients, is obvions from its being described 
by their greatest and most popular pocts; for example, by Tlomer, Apollonius Rhodius, 
Theoeritus, Virgil, and Valerins Flaccus. Indeed this may be said to have been one 
of the foci communes of the ancient poets. That a blow about the ears was reckoned 
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throbs, and ects into a febrile state. With regard to cataplasms, 
the heaviest, on the whole, are the worst ; but almost all kinds 
arc bad, form abscesses, occasion an increase of humours, aud 
afterwards troublesome suppurations ; and a fractured ear stands 
in Jess need of snch applications than any other part ; the 
most ready, if required, is the paste of meal, but neither should 
it have weight. It shoukl touch as little as possible; for it is 
a good remedy sometimes to apply nothing at all, both to the 
car and to many other cases. Attention must be paid to the 
patient’s position during sleep. And the body must he reduced, 
more especially if there be danger lest the ear suppurate ; it 
will also be better to open the bowels, and if the patient can 
be readily made te vomit, this may be accomplished by means 
of the syrmaism.) If the part come to suppuration, it should 
not be hastily opened; for often when matter appears to be 
formed it is absorbed again, even when no cataplasm is applied. 
But if forced to open it, the part will get soonest well if 
transfixed with a cautery, and yet it should be well understood 
that the car gets maimed, and is less than the other if burned 
through. If not burnt through, an incision, and not a very 
small one, should be made on the upper side; for the pus is 
found to be surrounded witha thicker covering than one would 
have supposed; and it may be said, in general, that all parts 
of a mucous nature and which form mucus, as being all viscid, 
when touched, slip from below the fingers to either side; and 


a master-stroke is evident from Theoeritus’s description, who represents Amycus, 
when he appears in the ring with Pollux, as being 
Δεινὸς ἰδεῖν, σκληρπῖσι τεθλασμένος duata πυγμαῖς. (Idyll. 22.) 

And Apollonius Rhodius describes Amyeus as having received the fatal stroke at last 
in the same region : 

Κύψε μεταΐγζην ὑπὲρ dvaroe daria C ἔισω 

Ῥῆξεν OC ἐμὴ ὀζένῃ γυὺξ ἤριπε," οἱ δ᾽ ἐάγησαν 

“Hpwee Mivbav τοῦ © ἀθρόους ἔκχυτο ϑυμός, (Argonaut, ii, 902.) 
Plato makes allusion in his Gorgias 10 persons with fractured ears, from the sports 
of the paliestra. 

1 Dy syrmaism was meant the process of produciag vomiting ly loading the sto. 
mach with heavy things, sueh as honey and strong hydromel, along with radishes 
and the buibou,s roots of the nareissus, when these were found necessary. The suh- 
ject is fully diseussed in the Commentary on Parties Herxera, B, 1, 42. One 
may further consult the editors of Erotian, as given in the edition of his works by 
Frantzius, uuder ἀπὸ συρμαΐσμοῦ, All their learned discussions, however, amount 
io no more than what we have given alave in few words, 
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on that account the physician, in sneh cases, finds that he has 
to pass his instrument through a thicker substance than he 
supposed ; and in certain ganglionic cases, when the skin is 
flabhy and mucons, many physicians open them, expecting to 
find a collection in them; here the physician forms a wrong 
judgment, brut by such a procedure no great harm results to 
the patient from having had the part opened. But with regard 
to watery parts, and such as are filled with mucus, and which 
ue situated in regions where every one of the parts, if opened, 
will occasion death or some other injury, these will be treated 
of in another work. When, therefore, incision is made in the 
ear, all sorts of cataplasms aud pledects should be avoided, and 
it is to he treated cither with applications for recent wounds, 
or anything else which is neither heavy nor will occasion 
pain, for if the cartilage be laid bare and abscesses form, the 
case will he troublesome ;' this happens from such modcs of 
treatment. In allaggravated cases, the most effectual remedy 
is the transfixing of the part with a hot iron. 

42. The vertcbre of the spine when contracted into a hump 
behind from discase, for the most part cannot be remedied, more 
especially when the gibbosity is above the attachment of the 
diaphragm tothe spine. Certain of those below the diaphragm 
are earried off by varices in the legs, more especially by such 
as occur in the vein at the ham; and in those eases where thc 
gibbositics are removed, the varices take place also in the groin ; 
and some have heen carried off by a dysentery when it becemcs 
chronic? And when the gibbosity occurs in youth before the 

ὉΔῚ, Littré certainly improves the text in this place. See the Lectiones variantcs. 

? In addition to his Commentary, Galen gives many important remarks on the 
paragraph relating to curvatures of the spine in his work, De Lacis Affeetis (iv, 6). 
As he remarks, Wippoerates divides curvatures of the spine into gibbosity or tic 
posterior projeeticn, the anterior projection, and the lateral enrvature. Tis teri, 
cyphosis, lardosis, asd scoliosis. are adopted by inodern authorities, as, for example, 
Chelius. It is proper to remark that our anthor, however. does not restrict seoliosix 
to Jateral curvature, but sometimes applies it indiscriminately to the otlers. 

2 [t does not appear clear what las led onr author to consider varices in the 
lower extremities as heing a natural cure of eurvature of the spine. Perhaps Lis 
opinion had origiuated in olserving that the compression of the veins at the top of 
the thigh had given rise to enlargerient of the veins below. Those cases in which 
the disease is said to be carried off hy dysentery were, no doubt, of a rheumatic 
nature, and not counected with organie disease of the vertebre. Galen, in his Coni- 
mentary, refers the cure to metastasis of the morhifie humours to the veius, in thc 
ove case, and to the intestinal canal in the other. 
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body has attained its full growth, in these cases the body does 
not usually grow along the spine, but the legs and the arms 
are fully developed, whilst the parts (about the back) are ar- 
rested in their development. And in those eases where the 
gibbosity is above the diaphragm, the ribs do not usually 
expand properly in width, but forwards, and the chest becomes 
sharp-pointed and not broad, and they become affected with 
difficulty of breathing and hoarseness; for the cavities which 
inspire and expire the breath do not attain thei proper 
capacity. And they are under the necessity of keeping the 
neck bent forwards at the great vertebra,’ in order that their 
head may not hang downwards; this, therefore, occasions 
great contraction of the pharynx by its inclination inwards ; 
for, even in those who are erect in stature, dyspnoea is in- 
duced by this bone inclining inwards, until it be restored to 
its place. From this frame of body, such persons appear to 
have more prominent necks than persons in good health, and 
they generally have hard and unconcocted tubercles in the 
lings,” for the gibbosity and the distension are produeed 
mostly by such tubercles, with which the neighbouring nerves 
communicate. When the gibhosity is below the diaphragm, 
in some of these cases nephritic discases and affections of the 
bladder supervene, but abscesses of a chronic nature, and 
difficnlt to eure, occur in the loins and groins, and neither of 
these carrics off the gibbosity;? and in these cases the hips 
are more emaciated than when the gibbosity is scated higher 
up; but the whole spine is more clongated in them than in 
those who have the gibbosity seated higher up, the hair of the 
pubes and chin is of slower growth and less developed, and 
they are less capable of generation than those who have the 
gibbosity higher up. When the gibbosity seizes persons who 
have already attained their full growth, it usually oceasions a 


1 By the great vertebra. in this place, onr author appears to mean the second, or 
ecrielra dentata, See Galen's Commentary. 

? Galen shrewdly remarks, that when the enrvature is high up in the spine, the 
evactiation of matter usually takes place in the Jungs. 

3 The reader will readily remark that psoas and lumbar abscesses are here de- 
scribed. It is well known that, as represented by our authier, these cases are of a 
very intractable nature. 

* Galen ascribes these symptoms to sympathy with the spine. This may naturally 
be supposed to vary according to the scat of the disease in the vericbral column, 
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erisis of the then existing discase, but in the course of time 
some of them attack, as in the case of younger persons, to a 
greater or less degree ; but, for the most part, all these discases 
are Jess mitlignant. And yet many have borne the affection 
well, and have enjoyed good health wuitil old age, more especially 
those persons whose hody is inclined to be plump and fat; and 
a few of them have lived to beyond sixty years of age, but the 
most of them are more short-lived. In some cases the cur- 
vature of the spine is lateral, that is to say, cither to the one 
side or the other; the most of such cases are counected with 
tubercles (abscesses 2) within the spine; and in some, the po- 
sitions in which they have been accustomed to lie co-operate 
with the discase.' But these will he treated of among the 
chronic affections of the lungs ;° for these the most suitable 
prognostics of what will happen in these cases are given. 

42. When the spine protrudes backwards, in consequence 
of a full, it seldom happens that oue sneceeds im straightening 
it. Wherefore succussion on a ladder has never straigliteucd 
anybody, as faras 1 know, but it is principally practised by 
those physicians who seek to astonish the mob—for to such 
pe:sous these things appear wouderful, for example, if they 
sce # man suspended or thrown down, or the like; and they 
always extol such practices, and never give themselves any 
concern whatever may result from the cxperiment, whether 
bad or good. But the physicians who follow such practices, 
as far as I have known thein, are all stupid. The device, 
however, is an old one, and 1 give great praise to him who 
first invented this, aud any other mechanical contrivance which 
is according to nature. For neither would 1 despair, but that 
if succussion were properly gone about, the spine, in certain 
cases, might be thereby rectified. But, indeed, for my own 
part, T have been ashamed to treat all such cases in this way, 


' tis now well ascertained that position and habit have much to do with the 
formation of lateral curvature of the spinc. See Ilare on Spinal Disease (ce. iv), and 
Chelius (vol. ii, Ὁ. 109). Zint, in partieular, maintains strongly that position in bed 
is the main cause of lateral curvature of the spine. See Lritish and Forcign Medical 
Review, vol. xix, p. 370. 

3 Galen, in his Commentary, states that this portion of the work, if ever written, 
had not been preserved; but that this disease is treated of in the work, Ou the 
Affeetions, and in the work, On Diseases. lic does not add whether he regards these 
as genuine or not. 
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hecause such modes of procedure are generally practised by 
charlatans. 

13. Those cases in which the gibbosity is near the neck, are 
less likely to be benefited by these succussions with the head 
dowuwards, for the weight of the head, and tops of the shoulders, 
when allowed to hang down, is but small; and sucli cases are 
more likely to be made straight by sucenssion applied with the 
fect hanging down, since the inelination downwards is greater 
imthis way. When the lump is lower down, it is more likely 
tir this case that succussion with the head downwards should 
jo good. If one, then, should think of trying succussion, it 
enay be applied in the following manner :—The ladder is to be 
vadded with leather or lincn eushions, laid across, and well se- 
sured to one another, to a somewhat greater extent, both in 
length and breadth, than the space which the man’s body will 
veeupy ; he is then to be laid on the ladder upon his back, aud 
the feet, at the ankles, are to he fastened, at no great distance 
from one another, to the ladder, with some firm but soft band ; 
and he is further to be sceured, in like manner, both above and 
below the knee, and also at the nates; and at the groins and 
chest loose shawls are to be put round in sucha fashion as 
not to interfere with the effect of the succussion ; and his arms 
are to be fastened along his sides to his own body, and not to 
the ladder. When you have arranged these matters thus, you 
ninst hoist up the ladder, cither to a high tower or to the gable- 
end of a house; but the place where you make the succussion 
should be firm, and those who perform the extension should be 
well instructed, so that they may let go their hold equally to the 
same extent, and suddenly, and that the ladder may neither 
tumble to the ground on either side, nor they themselves fall 
forwards. But, if the ladder be Ἰοὺ go from a tower, or {116 
mast of a ship, fastened into the ground with its cordage, it 
will be still better, so that the ropes run upon a pulley or axle- 
tree. But it is disagreeable even to enlarge upon these mat- 
ters; and yet, by the contrivances now described, the proper 
suecussion may be made.’ 


' The description of succussion upon a ladder, here given. is remarkably lncid, 
» pecially when compared with a proper drawing, as given by Vidus Vidins in the 
Ve nce edition cf the works of Galen. Δ copy or Ve Vidias’s drawing is given among 
Flates at the end of thus veiuns. 
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44. But if the hump he situated very high up, and if suecus- 
sion be hy all means to be used, it will be better to do it with the 
feet downwards, as has becn said, for the force downwards will 
be the greater in this case. The paticntis to be well fastened 
to the ladder by cords at the breast, at the neck by means of a 
very loose shawl so as merely to kecp the part properly on the 
ladder, and the head is to be fastened to the ladder at the forchead, 
the arms are to he stretched along and attached to the patient’s 
body, and not to the ladder, and the rest of the body is not to be 
hound, except so as to keep it in place by means of a loose shawl 
wrapped round it and the ladder; attcution, morcover, should 
be paid that these ligatures do not interfere with the force 
of the succussion, and the legs are not to he fastened to the 
ladder, but should be placed near onc another, so as to be in 
line with the spine. These matters should be thus arranged, 
if recourse is to be had at all to succussion on a ladder ; for it 
is disgraeeful in every art, and more especially in medicine, 
after much trouble, much display, and much talk, to do no 
good after all. 

45. In the first place, the structure of the spine shonld 
be known, for this knowledge is requisite in many diseases.! 
Wherefore, on the side turned to the belly (tke anéerior?) the 
vertelbrae are ina regular line, and are united together by a 
pulpy and nervous band of connexion, originating from the 
cartilages, and extending to the spinal marrow.” There are 
certain otlier nervous cords which decussate, are attached (¢o 
the vertebre ?), and are extended from both sides of them.? But 
we will describe in another work the connexions of the veins 
and arteries, their numbers, their qualities, their origins, their 
functional offices in particular parts, in what sort of sheaths 
the spinal marrow is inclosed, where they arise, where they 


! Galen, in his Commentary on this passage, inveighs against the Empirics, whio 
elaimcd Uippocrates as belonging io their sect, while in truth he avails himself on 
all proper occasions of logic, and, as in the present occasion, of anatonty, to the study 
of which he was much devoted. 

2 By this description is meant, apparently, the intersertebral substance, which is 
of a fibro-cartilaginous nature, and retains all the vertebra together. 

3 Galen, in lis Commentary, understands by “nervous cords’ the spinal nerves. 
M. Littré, however, understands by them fhe anterior common ligament and the 
posicrior common ligenent. 
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terminate, how they communicate, and what their uses.) On 
the opposite side (Jekind?) the vertebre arc connected together 
by a ginglymoid articulation. Common cords (xerves?) are ex- 
tended to all parts, both those within and without? There is 
an osseous process from the posterior part of all and each of 
the vertebrie, whether greater or smaller; and upon these pro- 
cesses there are cartilaginous epiphyses, and from them arise 
nervons produetions (2igaments?),akin to the external nerves 
(τὐνοι) . The ribs are united to them, having their heads in- 
cliniug rather to the inside than the out, and every one of them 
is articulated with the vertebra; and the ribs in man are very 
curved, and, as it were, arched.* The space between the ribs 
and the processes of the vertebra is filled on both sides by 
niuscles, which arise from the neck and extend to the loms. (?)° 
The spine, longitudinally, is a straight line slightly curved ; from 
the os sacrum to the great vertebra which is connected with thie 
articulation of the femur, the spime inclines backward, for the 
bladder, the organs of gencration, aud the loose portion of the 
rectum, are situated there.® rom this, to the attachment of the 
diaphragin, the spine inclines iwards, and this portion aloue, from 
tlie internal parts, gives origin to muscles, which are called psae. 


' Tt will be remarked, from this passage, that our author had devoted an especial 
work ta anatomy. How singular, after all this, that he should have been represented 
as being both iguoraut aud regardless of anatomical science ! 

5. Rattus Ephesius divides the nerves into classes, as follows: Neto μὲν, τὰ μὲν 
ἀπ᾽ ἐγκεφάλου καὶ νωτιαίουςν πρακτικὰ καὶ ἀισθητικὰς καὶ TpoaIpsTUcd, καὶ TOMO. 
(De Part. Momin.) He makes a distinction, then, between the nerves of clection 
(voluntary motion 2) and the τόνοι, Galen, πον ον οὐ, in his Commentary, rather in- 
clines to the opinion that they are the same. 

3 Some parts of this description are obscure, and nnfortunatcly the Commentary 
of Galen is imperfect. 

* According to Galen, tle ribs in man are more curved than in any other animal, 
and next to man those of tle monkey. The reading in the latter clanse of this 
sentence is ina very unsettled state. See Galen, Littré, and Fots. 

> Galen finds considerable diticulty in reconciling this description with the actual 
appearances on dissection, As far as } can see, after weighing the remarks of Galen 
and Littré, the description applies to the muscles of the back, which run along tle 
spine, 

° By the great vertebra wowd scem to be meant the fifth lumbar vertebra. See 
Galen's Commentary, and Littré’s note on this passage. Mention is made of it also 
in the Mochlicus. On other matters connected with this sentence, the philological 
reader may find it interesting to consult Evotian, under γονή, im the edition of 
Frantzins. 
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From this to the great vertebra (sereath cerrical?) which is 
above the tops of the shoulders, it is convex behind length- 
ways; but it is more in appearance than it really is, for the 
spinous processes are highest in the middle, and less so above 
and below.’ ‘The region of the neck is convex hefore. 

46. In cases of displacement backward along the vertebrie, 
it does not often happen, in fact, it is very rare, that one or 
more vertebrée are torn from oue another and displaced. For 
such injurics do not readily occur, as the spine could not easily 
be displaced backwards but by a severe injury on the fore part 
through the belly* (which would prove fatal), or if a person 
falling from a height should pitch on the nates, or shoulders 
(and even in this case he would die, but not immediately) ; and 
it also would not readily happen that such a displacement 
could take place forwards, unless some very heavy weight 
should fall upon it behind; for each of the posterior spinal 
processes is so constructed, that it would sooner be broken than 
undergo any great inclination forwards from a force which 
would have to overcome the ligaments and the articulations 
mutually connecting them. And the spinal marrow would 
suffer, if from the displacement of a vertebra it were to be bent 
even to a small extent; for the displaced vertebra would com- 
press the spinal marrow, if it did not break it; and if com- 
pressed and strangled, it would imduce insensibility of many 
great aud important parts, so that the physician need not give 
himself any concern about rectifying the displacement of the 
vertebra, accompanied, as it is, by many other 11] consequences 
ofa serious nature. It is evident, then, that sucha case could not 
be reduced either by suecussion or by any other method, unless 
one were to cut open the patient, and then, having introduced 
the hand into one of the great cavities, were to push outwards 
from within, which one might do on the dead body, but not 
at all on the living. Wherefore, then, do I write all this? 
Because certain persons fancy that they have cured patients in 


1 The great vertebra above the tops of the shoulders ean mean only the seventh 
cervical vertebra. 

2 The term delly (κοιλίη) is applied by our author both to the thoracie and ab- 
dominal cavity. See Erotian, ia voce κοιλέη 3 and Th. Bartholinus, Anatom. ii. 

3 From the manner in whieh our author herc expresses himself, it must be pretty 
obvious that he had no repugnance to human dissection. 
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whom the vertehra had undergone complete dislocation forwards. 
Some, indeed, suppose that this is the easiest of all these dislo- 
cations to be recorered from, and that such cases do not stand 
in need of reduction, bunt get well spontaneously. Many are 
ignorant, and profit by their ignorance, for they obtam credit 
from those about them. These are deceived in this way, for 
they suppose the spinous processes to be the vertebrze themselves, 
heeause every one of them appears ronnd to the touch, not 
knowing that these bones are processes from the vertebriy, as 
formerly stated ; hut the vertcbree are at a considerable distance 
hefore them; for of all animals, man, in proportion to his 
bulk, has the belly (i#éernal cavity?) the narrowest from hehind 
to before, especially at the breast. When, therefore, any of 
these processes are severcly fractured, whether one or more, 
the part there appears lower than on either side, and for that 
reason they are deceived, supposing that the vertebrae are dis- 
placed inwards. And the attitudes of the patient contribute 
also to deecive tliem; for if they attempt to put themselves into 
a bent position, they are pained, from the skin heing stretched 
at the seat of the injury, and at the same time the fragments 
af the bones wound tlic skin still more; but if they hend for- 
wards, they feel casicr, for the skin at the wound is thus relaxed, 
and the hones are Jess disposed to hurt them ; and if touched, 
they shrink and bend forwards, and the part which is touched 
appears empty and soft. All the circumstances now mentioned 
contribute to deceive the physician. Such patients speedily 
get well without any had cffects, for callus readily forms in all 
such bones as are porous.’ 

47. There are many varictics of curvature of the spine even 
iu persous who are in good health; for it takes place from 
natural conformation and from habit, and the spine is lable to 
he bent from old age, and from pains. Gibbosities (er pro- 
jections backwards) from falls generally take place when one 


‘Ut is singular that recent authorities are divided in opinion respecting the com- 
parative frequency of fracitire of ihe spinous processes, and of the body of the 
vertclre. Thus Chelius, like Lippocrates, holds that the spinous processes are 
most subject to fracture; while his English editor, Mr. South, maintains, on the 
other haud, that fracture of the processes alone is of much less frequency than frac- 
ture of the hady of the vertebra. 1 have seen both, but cannot pretend to decide as 
to their comparative frequency. 
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pitches on the nates, or falls on the shoulders. In this case 
some one of the vertebric must uccessarily appear higher than 
natural, and those on cither side to a less degree; but yet no 
one gencrally has started out of the line of the others, but every 
one has yiclded τ little, so that a considerable extent of them 
iscurved, On this account the spinal marrow casily bears such 
distortions, hecause they are of a circular shape, and not angu- 
lar. The apparatus for the reduction in this case must be 
managed in the following manner :! a strong and broad board, 
having an oblong νον in it, is to be fastened in the ground, 
or, in place of the board, we may scoop ont an oblong furrow in 
the wall, about a eubit above the floor, or at any stable height, 
and then something like an oaken bench, of a quadrangular 
shape, is to be laid along (the wall ?) at a distance from the wall, 
which will admit of persons to pass round if necessary, and the 
hench is to be covered with robes, or anything clsc which is soft, 
but does not yield much; and the patient is to be stoved with 
vapour, if necessary, or bathed with much hot water, and then 
he is to he stretched along the board on his face, with his arms 
laid along and bound to his body; the middle, then, of a thong 
which is soft, sufficiently broad and long, and composed of two 
cross straps of leather, is to be twice carried along the middle 
of the patient’s breast, as near the armpits as possible, then what 
is over of the thongs at the armpits is to be carricd round the 
shoulders, and afterwards the ends of the thong arc to he 
fastened to a piece of wood resembling a pestle; they arc to be 
adapted to the length of the bench laid below the patient, and 
so that the pestle-like picce of wood resting against this hench 
may make extension. Another such baud is to be applied above 
the kuees aud the ankles, and the ends of the thongs fastened 
to a similar picee of wood; and another thong, broad, soft, 
and strong, in the form of a swathe, having breadth and Iength 
sufficicut, is to be hound tightly round the loins, as near the 
hips as possible; and then what remains of this swathe-like 
thong, with the ends of the thongs, must be fastened to the 
picee of wood placed at the paticnt’s fect, and extension in 
this fashion is to be made upwards and downwards, equally and 


' The description here given of the process of applying extension and connter- 
extension to the spine is remarkably elear, and easily understood when illustraied by 
a proper drawing, See Vidus Vidius and Littré; also Pauius σιν τα, B.VI, 117. 
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at the same time, in a straight line. For extension tlius made 
could do τὸ harm, if properly performed, unless onc sought to 
do mischief purposely. But the physician, or some person who 
is strong, and uot uninstructed, should apply the palm of one 
hand to the hump, and then, having laid the other hand upon 
the former, he should make pressure, attending whether this 
force should be applicd directly downwards, or towards the head, 
or towards the hips. This method of applying force is particu- 
larly safe; and it is also safe for a person to sit upon the lmmp 
while extension is made, and raising himself up, to let himself 
fall down again upon the patient. And there is nothing to 
prevent a person from placing a foot on the hump, and support- 
ing his weight on it, and making gentle pressure; one of the 
men who is practised in the palestra would be a proper person 
for doing this in a suitable manner. But the most powerful of 
the mechanical means is this : if the hole in the wall, or im the 
picce of wood fastened into the ground, be made as inuch below 
the man’s back as may be judged proper, and if a board, made 
of lime-tree, or any other wood, and not too narrow, be put into 
the hole, then a rag, folded scvcral times or a small leather 
cushion, should he laid on the hump ; nothing large, however, 
should be Jaid on the back, but just as much as may preveut 
the board from giving wunccessary pain by its hardness; but 
the hwnp showd be as much as possible on a line with the hole 
made in the wall, so that the board introduced into it nay make 
pressure more especially at that spot. When matters arc thus 
adjusted, one person, or two if necessary, must press down the 
end of the hoard, whilst others at the same time make extcn- 
siun and cownter-exstension along the body, as formerly de- 
scribed. Jéxtension may also be made with axles, which may 
either be fastened in the ground heside the bench, or the post 
of the axles may be attached to the hench itself, if you will 
make them perpendicular and overtopping (¢he dexch?) a little 
at both ends, or at cither end of the bench. ‘These powers arc 
easily regulated, so as to be made stronger or weaker, and they 
are of snch force, that if onc were to have recourse to them for a 
mischicvous purpose, and not as a remedy, they would operate 
strongly iu this way also; fur by making merely extension and 
counter-cxtension longitudinally, without any additional force, 
one might make suflicicnt extension; and if, without making 
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extension at all, onc were only to press down properly with the 
board, sufficient foree might be applicd in this way. Such 
powers, then, are excellent which admit of being so regulated, 
that they can be made weaker and stronger as required. And 
the forees are applicd in the natural way; for the pressure 
above forces the displaced parts into their place. Natural cx- 
tension restores parts which have come too near one another to 
their natural position. I, then, am acqnainted with no powers 
which are better or more appropriate than these; for exten- 
sion along the spine downwards has no proper hold at the 
Hone called the os sacrnm; and extension upwards, along the 
neck and head, has indeed a hold; but extension thus made is 
unscemly to behold, and, besides, if increased, may occasion 
much mischicf otherwise. I once made trial of the following 
plan. Having placed the patient on his back, I put below 
the hump a bladder, not inflated, and afterwards introduecd 
air into the bladder by means of a brass pipe connected with 
it. But the experiment did not succeed; for, when the man 
was fairly extended, the bladder yielded, and the air could 
not be forced into it; and, besides, the lump of the paticnt 
was apt to slip off the distended bladder when they were pressed 
together. But when 1 did not extend the man strongly, the 
bladder was swelled up by the air, and the man became more 
bent forward than proper. I have written this expressly; for 
it isa valuable piece of knowledge to learn what things have 
been tricd and have proved ineffectual, and wherefore they did 
not succeed." 

48, In curvatures forwards of the vertebrae from a fall, or 
from some heavy body falling upon them, in general no one of 
them is displaced far beyond the others, but if one or more be so 
displaced, the case proves fatal; but, as formerly stated, the dis- 
placement is circular, and not angular. In such cases, then, 
the urine and freccs are more apt to be retained than in dis- 
placement outwards, the fect and the whole inferior extremitics 
are colder, and the symptoms are more fatal than in the former 


' This is another example of our author's great candour in proclaiming his own 
mistakes for the benefit of posterity. It puts one in mind of our Sydenham's naive 
admission in his treatise on Dropsy, that he, on one occasion, fairly committed 
himself by adhering too exclusively to the Rhamnus cafharticus in the cure of that 


discase. 
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case; and if they do survive, they are more subject to re- 
tention of the urine, and to loss of strength, and to torpor in 
their legs. But if the displacement bein the upper part, they 
expericnce loss of strength and torpor of the whole body. 1 
know no mechanical contrivance by which such a displacement 
could be reduced, unless that one might be benefited hy succus- 
sion on ἃ ladder, or any other similar plan of trcatmeut, such 
as extension, as formerly described. I am not aware of any 
mode of pressure which might be applied along with the ex- 
tension, like that of the board in displacement backwards; for 
how could one apply pressure from before through the belly ? 
(internal cavity?) The thing is impossible. But neither congh- 
ing nor sneczing has any power so as to cooperate with the 
extctision, nor would the injection of air into the bowels have 
any effect. And to apply large cupping-instruments, with the 
view of drawing back the vertebree which have protruded for- 
wards, shows a great error of judginent ; for they rather propel 
than attract, and those who apply them are not aware even of 
this fact, for the greater will be the inclination forwards the 
greater the instrument applicd, the skin beimg forcibly drawn 
into the cupping-instrument. I could tell of other modes of 
succussion than those formerly described, which once might 
fancy would he more applicable in such an affection; but I 
have no great confidence in them, and therefore I do not de- 
scribe them. On the main, it should be known, respecting tlic 
uecidents which I have briefly described, that displacements 
forwards are of a fatal and injurious nature; but that displace- 
ments backwards, fer the most part, do not prove fatal, nor 
occasion retention of urine nor torpor of the limbs, for they do 
not stretch the ducts leading towards the imtestines, nor occa- 
sion obstrnction of the same; but displacements forwards pro- 
duce both these bad effects, and many others in addition. And 
truly they are more apt to lose the power of their legs and 
arms, to have torpor of the body, and reteution of urine, who 
experience no displacement cither forwards or backwards, but 
micrely a violent eoucussion along the spinc, while those whio 
have displaccinent backwards are lcast subject to these sym- 
ptoms.' 


' The subject of dislocations of the vertebra is still obscure, notwithstanding the 
labours uf recent authoritics in illustration of it. See in particular the surgical works 
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49.4 And one might observe many other instances in medi- 
tine, of considerable injurics not proving scrious, but producing 
ἃ crisis in some affection, while less considerable injurics prove 
more scrious, give risc to clironic discascs, and extend thicir 
cflects to the whole system. Now suincthing similar may 
happen in fracture of the nbs; for in fracture of one or more 
ribs, in general, if the fractured bones are not driven inwards, 
nor are laid bare, fever rarely supervenes, neither does it often 
happen that there is hiemoptysis, cmpyema, any suppurating 
sores, which require treatment with pledgets, nor necrosis of 
the bones ; and in these cases tlic ordinary regimen 15 sufficient. 
For, unless they be seized with continual fever, a strict dict 
docs more harm than good, by inducing inanition, and increasing 
the pain, fever, and cough; for moderate frlucss of the intes- 
tines has a tendency to replace the ribs, while cvacuation Icads 
to suspension of the ribs, and suspension induces pain. Ordi- 
nary bandaging, extcrnally, is sufficient in such cases; the 
bandages should be applied moderately tight, along with cerate 
and compresses, or a pad of wool may be applied. The rib 
is consolidated in twenty days, for callus soon forms in such 
bones. 

50, But when there is contusion of the flesh about the ribs, 
cither from a blow, or a fall, or a bruise, or any like cause, 
there is often copious vomiting of blood, for there arc canals 
stretched along the vacuity of each rib (indercostal space ?), and 
nerres proceeding from the most important parts of the body 
have their origin there.” Many of these, therefore, are troubled 
with coughs, tubercles, cmpyema, external suppurations, and 
sphacelus of the ribs. And even when no such symptoms 


of Mr. Samuel Cooper, Sir Charles Bell, and Chelius. It will be remarked that our 
author still sticks to his favorite opinion, that fractnres of bones in all parts of the 
body are less formidable than contusions. 

1 Our author now enters upon the treatment of injuries of the chest; and here again 
the professional reader will be struck with the similarity of his views respecting them to 
those laid dowt by him on the subject of injuries of the head. Thus severe con- 
tusions of the chest are held to he more dangerous than fractures attended with dis- 
placement of the fractured portions of bone. 

2 By canals (Φ)" passages), Galen says our author meant arteries and veins. These, 
he adds, have their origin from “a most important part,” namely, the heart; while 
the nerves (τύνοι) are derived from the corresponding part of the spinal marrow, and 
are further eonneeted with another class of nerves derived from the brain. 
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supervene from contusion of the skin about the ribs, still in 
such cases there is, generally, more continued pain than in 
fractures of the ribs, and relapses of pain in the seat of the 
injury are more apt to occur. Wherefore some physicians pay 
much less attention to such injuries, than where the rib is 
fractured, whereas, if they were wise, they would treat such 
eases with far greater care than the other; for it is proper that 
the diet should be restricted, that the patients should remain 
at rest as much as possible, and abstain from venery, from fat 
articles of food, from such as excite cough, and from everything 
strong; they should be bled in the arm, speak as little as 
possible, should have the contused part bound round with folded 
compresses, plenty of bandages, broader than the contusion, 
and which should be smeared with cerate; in applying the 
bandages, broad and soft shawls should be used, and they should 
be put on moderately firm, so that the patient will say that 
they are neither too tight nor loose, and the bandaging should 
commence at the seat of the injury, and be made more parti- 
cularly tight there, and the bandaging should be conducted as 
is done with a double-headed roller, so that the skin about the 
ribs may not be rufiled, but may liesmooth, and the bandaging 
should be renewed every day, or every alternate day. It is 
better also to open the bowels with some gentle medicine, so 
ay just to produce an evacuation of the food, and the diet is to 
be restricted for ten days, and then the body is to be recruited 
and filled up; while you are upon the reducing system, the 
bandaging should be tighter, but when you are making him up 
again, it must be looser; and, if he spit blood from the com- 
menecment, the treatment and bandaging should be continued 
for forty days; but if there be no hemoptysis, treatment for 
twenty days will generally be sufficient; but the length of time 
must be regulated by the magnitude of the injury. When 
such contusions are neglected, if no greater mischief result 
therefrom, at all events the bruised part has its flesh more 
pulpy than it had formerly.’ When, therefore, any such thing 
is left behind, and is not properly dissipated by the treatment, 


The description here given of the swellings, both in the fleshy aud solid paris ef 
the chest, which are the usual consequences of a neglected injury, is so clear as not 
to yequire any clucidation. The treatmeut, 1 need seareely add, is founded on most 
rational principles. 
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it will be worse if the mucosity be lodged near the bone, for 
the flesh no longer adheres to the hone as formerly, the bone 
becomes diseased, and chronic sloughings ef the bone in many 
cases arise from such canscs. But if the inischief be not upon 
the bone, but it is the flesh itself which is pulpy, relapses and 
pains will return from time to time, if there happen to be any 
disorder in the body ; wherefore proper bandaging, and for a 
considerable time, must he had recourse to, until the extra- 
yasated blood forming in the bruise be dried up and absorbed, 
and the part be made up with sound fiesh, and the flesh adhere 
to the bone. The best cure is the cautery in those cases 
which, from neglect, have become chronic, and the place turns 
painful, and the flesh is pulpy. And when the flesh itself is 
pulpy, the burning should be carried as far us the bone, but 
the bone itself should not be heated ; but if it be in the inter- 
costal space, yon need not make the burning so superficial, only 
you wust take care not to burn quite through. But if the 
contusion appear to b® at the bone, if it be still recent, and 
the hone has not yet become necrosed, if it be very small, it is 
to be burnt as has been described; but if the rising along 
the bone be oblong, several eschars are to be burnt over it. 
Necrosis of the rib will be described along with the treatment 
of suppurating sores. 

51. There are four modes of dislocation at the hip-joint: of 
which modes, dislocation inwards takes place most frequently, 
outwards, the most frequently of all the other modes ;' and it 
sometimes takes place backwards and forwards, but seldom, 
When, therefore, dislocation takes place inwards, the leg appears 
longer than natural, when compared with the other leg, for two 
reasons truly; for the bone which articulates with the hip-joiut 


' Tt will be remarked that our author states that dislocation inwards is more fre- 
quent than any of the other modes of displacement, in which statement le is sup- 
ported by Celsus, Paulus <Egincta, and most of the ancient authorities. This is at 
variance with the experience of Sir Astley Cooper, who found dislocation uperards, 
that is to sax, upon the dursum of the ilium, the most frequent of all. Aud here I 
must take an opportunity of correcting a mistake into which I perceive that I have 
fallen, in my Commentary on Pairs .£e1xeta, B. VI, 118, where, through an over- 
sight, I represent Hippocrates as holding that dislocation euéweards is the most com- 
mon ef all. 1115 language is so laconic, that 1 might be excused for having committed 
this mistake; but if I had read the commentaries of Galen and Apollonius carefully 
at the time, 1 should have seen my error. eran epere te longo fas est obrepcre 


soninuii 1 
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is carricd from above down to the ischium where it rises up 
to the pubes, upon it, then, the head of the femur rests, and 
the neck of the femur is lodged in the cotyloid foramen 
(feramen thyroidewn ?).. The buttock appears hollow externally, 
from the head of the thigh-bone having shifted inwards, and 
the extremity of the femur at the knee is turned outwards, 
and the leg and foot in like manner. The foot then being 
turned outwards, physicians, from ignorance, bring the sound 
leg to it, and not it to the sound leg; on this account, the 
injured limb appears to be much longer than the sound one, 
and in many other cases similar cireumstances Icad to error im 
judgment. Neither does the limb at the groin admit of ficxion 
as in the sound limb, and the head of the bone is felt at the 
perineum too prominent. These, then, arc the symptoms at- 
tending dislocation of the thigh inwards. 

52. When, then, a dislocation has not been reduced, but 
has been misunderstood or neglected, the leg, in walking, is 
rolled about as is the case with oxen, and the weight of the body 
is mostly supported on the sound leg,” and the limb at the flank, 
and the joint where the dislocation has occurred is necessarily 
hollow and bent, while on the sound side the buttock is neces- 
sarily rounded.’ For if one should walk with the foot of the 


' Galen admits that, at first sight, there is a slight obscurity in this description ; 
but he maintains that if any one will read the passage two or three times, he will vot 
fail to apprehend the meaning. The two reasons for the lengthening of the limb re- 
solve themselves very mueh ito one, namely, that the head of the femur descends 
from a higher situation, and is lodged below ona hone. Perhaps, however, it may 
be held rather arbitrary 10 apply the term xortAy to the thyroid foramen, T know 
not, however, how to make sense of the passage otherwise, unless by a conjectural 
emendation. If instead of ἐπὶ τῆς κοτύλης we were permitted to read do, the 
meaning would obviously be, that ‘the neck of the femur is carried downward from 
the acetabuhtun.” The interpretation which ἍΤ, Littré gives does not at all satisfy me. 
Itisas follows: “6 ἀσχὴν» ἐπὶ τῆς κοτύλης ὀγέεται, e'est-a-dire, que le col est appuyé 
sur le rebord de la cavité cotyloide, est retenu par ce rebord, et de la sorte mainticut 
la téte dans la nonvelle position οὐ l'empéche de remonter.” But this interpretation 
does not appear to me consistent with the facts of the case; for the head of the femur 
is not fixed at the border of the aeetalulum, nor, if it were, could the lengthening of 
the limb be thereby accounted for. 

3 Tecan state, from familiar acquaintance with a case of unreduced disloeation on 
the thyroid foramen, that this is a most eorrect description of the appearances which 
it presents. The inereased length of the limb and the inflexibility of the limh at 
the groin are the strongly marked symptoms. 

3 The meaning here is somewhat obscure, but 1 take it to be this: that in the 
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sound leg turned outwards, the weight of the body would be 
thrown upon the injured limb, but the injured limb could not 
carry it, for how could it? Once, then, is forced in walking 
to turn the leg inwards, and not outwards, for thus the sound 
leg best supports its own half of the body, and also that of the 
injured side. But being hollow at the flank and the hip-joint, 
they appcar small in stature, and are forced to rest on a staff’ 
at the side of the sound Ieg. Lor they require the support of 
a staff there, since the nates inclines to this side, and the weight 
of the body is carried to it. They are forced also to stoop, 
for they are obliged to rest the hand on the side of the thigh 
against the affected limb ; for the limb which is injured cannot 
support the body in changing the legs, unless it be held when it is 
applied to the ground. They who have got an unreduccd disio- 
cation inwards are forced to put themselves into these attitudes, 
aud this from no premeditation on their part how they should 
assume the easiest position, but the impediment itsclf tcaches 
them to choose that which is most conformable to their present 
circumstances. For persons who have a sore on the foot or leg, 
and cannot rest upon the limb, all, cven children, walk in this 
way; for they turn the injured limb outwards in walking, and 
they derive two advantages therefrom, to supply two wats ; 
the weight of the body is not equally thrown upon the limb 
turned outwards, as upon the one turned inwards, for neither is 
the weight in a line with it, but is much more thrown upou the 
onc under the body; for the weight is in a straight line with 
it, both in walking and in the shifting of the legs. In this 
position one can most quickly turn the sound limb under the 
body, by walking with the unsound limb outwards, and the 
sound inwards. In the case we are now treating of, it is well 
that the body finds out the attitudes which are the easicst for 
itself. Those persons, then, who have not attained their growth 
at the time when they met with a dislocation which is not 
reduced, become maimed in the thigh, the Ieg, and the 
foot, fur neither do the bones grow properly, but become 
shortened, and especially the bone of the thigh; and the whole 


lumbar region, and the region of the hip-joint, the parts are atrophied from want of 
the usnal exereise (agreeably to a law which Ilippoerates has frequently ineuleated) ; 
whereas the same parts on the opposite side are nuusnally plump, as being subjeeted 
to ertra work. Tippoerates frequently states this as a law in the animal economy. 
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limb is emaciated, loses its muscularity, and becomes enervated 
and thinner, both from the impediment at the joint, and because 
the patient cannot use the limb, as it does not he in its natural 
position, for a certain amount of exercise will rclieve exccssive 
cnervation, and it will remedy in so far the deficiency of growth 
in length. Those persons, then, arc most maimed who have 
experienced the dislocation 77 με 670, next those who have met 
with it in infancy, and least of all, those who are full grown.! 
The mode of walking adopted by adults has heen already de- 
scribed ; but those who are children when this accident befalls 
them, generally lose the crect position of the body, and craw] 
about miserably on the sound leg, supporting themselves with 
the hand of the sound side resting on the ground. Some, 
also, who had attained manhood hefore they met with this 
accident, have also lost the faculty of walking erect. Those 
who were children when they met with the accident, and. have 
been properly instructed, stand erect upon the sound leg, but 
carry about a staff, which they apply under the amnpit of the 
sound side, and some use a staff in both arms; the unsound 
limb they bear up, and the smaller the unsound limb, the greater 
facility have they in walking, and their sound leg is uo less 
strong than when both are sound. The fleshy parts of the 
limb are cnervated in all such cases, but those who have dis- 
location inwards arc more subject to this loss of strength 
than, for the most part, those who haye it outwards. 

53. Some tell a story how the Amazonian women dislo- 
eate the joints of their male children while mere infants, 
some at the knee, and others at the hip-joint, that they may 


 T cannot refrain from calling ihe attention of the reader to the fulness and com- 
pleteness of our author's description in this place. Where clse shall we find so much 
interesting and important information on this subject? Sir Astley Cooper was fond 
uf exalting his discoveries in practical surgery by representing the profession as 
Living been totally ignorant of dislocations at the hip-joint before lis time; but it 
hax be mneh deubied if even he was so well acquainted with the subject in all its 
(rings as [lippocrates in this place shows himsclf to have been. A good deal of 
cresting information on the subject of congenital dislocation at the hip-joint has 
on Collected. however, since the death of Sir Astley Cooper, more especially hy 
“epuytres, R. Smith, and Chelins. The first of these has given a very circnunstantial 
eviption of the appearances which the limbs present in a ease of congenital dislo- 
vauun. See his work, On Tujuries of the Boues, lately reprinted by the Sydenham 
marciety. 
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be maimed, and that the male sex may not conspire uguinst 
the female, and that they use them as artisans to perform any 
sedentary work, such as that of a shoemaker or Dbrazier.! 
Whether these things he truc or not I do not know, but this 
1 know, that matters would be sueh as is represented, provided 
their children, while infants, were to have their joints dislo- 
cated. The consequences of dislocation inwards at the hip- 
joiut are much greater than of dislocation outwards at the 
hip-jomt, but at the kuce, although there be some diference, 
it is less; but the mode of either impediment is peculiar, their 
legs are more bandied when the dislocation is outwards, but 
those who have dislocation inwards stand erect on their feet 
with less freedom. In like manner, when the dis!ocation is 
αὖ the ankle-joint, if outwards they become vari (their toes 
ave turned inwards ?), but they can stand ; butif the dislocation 
be iuwards they become valgi (their toes are turned outwards 7), 
but they have less freedom of standing. The proportiona 
growth of their bones is as follows: in those cases in which 
the bone of the leg is dislocated, the bones of the feet grow 
very little, as being very near the injury, but the bones cf the 
leg increase in size, and with very little defect, but the fleshy 
parts (muscles 7?) are wasted. But when the ankle-joint is ia 
its natural state, but the knee is dislocated, in these cases the 
hones of the leg do not grow in like manner, but become 
shartened, as being nearest the scat of the injury, and the 
hones of the feet also are atrophied, but not in the same propor- 
tion ; because, as was said a little while ago, the ankle-joiut is 
safe, and if they conld use it, as in the case of club-foot, the 
bones of the foot would be still less atrophied. When the 
dislocation takes place at the hip-jomt, the bone of the thigh, in 
this case, does not generally grow in hike manner, as being the 
one nearest the scat of the injury, but becomes shorter than the 
sonnd one; but the growth of the bones of the leg is not 
arrested in like manner; nor of those of the feet, for this 


' The myth of the Amazons is fully treated of in the Argument to the treatise Gn 
Airs, &c. Lu this place it will be remarked that our author declines giving an epinion 
whether he regarded the vulgar belief as being well founded or not. There seems 
no goud reason, then, for holding, witli: Gruner, that the views maintained regarding 
this myth in these two treatises are totally different, and indicate a distinct autlor- 
ship. 
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reason, that there is no displacement between the bones of the 
thigh and leg, nor between those of the leg and foot; in those 
cascs, however, the fleshy parts of the whole limb are atrophied ; 
but if they could make use of the limb, the growth of the 
bones would be still more developed, as formerly stated, only 
the thigh, although its flesh would be much less wasted, would 
still be by no means so fleshy as the sound limb. The following 
observations are a proof of this: those persons who are weasel- 
armed (yaliancones) from birth, owing to dislocation of the 
humerus, or when the accident has happened to them before 
they have attained their full growth, such persons have the 
lhoue of the arm shortened, hut those of the fore-arm and hand 
are little inferior in size to the sound, for the reasons which 
have been stated, because the hunerus is the bone nearest to 
the jomt affected, and, on that account, it is shorter than 
natural; but the fore-arm is not equally affected by the accident, 
because the joint at which the bones of the arm and fore-arm 
are articulated remains in its natural condition, and the hand 
is still further distant than the fore-arm from the seat of the 
injury. Such are the reasons why certain of the bones in 
this case increase in growth, and certain do uot. The laborious 
office of the hand contributes much to the development of the 
flesh in the fore-arm and hand, for whatever work is done by 
the hand, these weascl-arned persons strive to do no less 
effectually with the other hand than with the sound; for the 
arms do not support the weight of the body like the legs, and 
the work performed by them is light. From exercise, then, 
the fleshy parts on the hand and fore-arm are not atrophied in 
weasel-armed persons, and by these means the arm, too, gains 
flesh, But in dislocation inwards at the hip-joint, whether 
from birth or from childhood, the fleshy parts, on that account, 
are much more atrophied than those of the hand, because the 
patients cannot exercise the leg. Another proof will be given 
in the observations which will be presently stated, that these 
things are such as I have represented.’ 

51, When the head of the femur is dislocated outwards, the 
limb in these cases, when compared with the other, appears 
shortened, and this is natural, for the head of the femur no 
longer rests on a bone as in dislocation mwards, but along the 


' See § 55. 
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side of a bone which naturally inclines to the side, aud it is lodged 
in flesh of a pulpy and yielding nature, and on that account it 
appears more shortened. Inwardly, the thigh about the peri- 
neum appears more hollow and flabby, but externally the 
buttock is more rounded, from the head of the thigh having 
slipped outwards, but the nates appear to be raised up, owing 
to the fiesh there having yielded to the head of the thigh-bone; 
but the extremity of the thigh-bone, at the knee, appears to be 
turned inwards, and the leg and foot in like manner, neither 
docs it admit of fiexion like the sound limb. These, then, are 
the symptoms of dislocation outwards.! 

55. When such a dislocation is not reduced in adults, the 
whole lim) appears to be shortened, and in walking they cannot 
reach the ground with the heel, but they walk with the ball of 
the foot on the ground, and the points of their toes incline a 
little inwards. But the injured limb, in this case, can support 
the body much better than in dislocation inwards, both because 
the head of the femur and the neck of its articular extremity, 
being naturally oblique, have formed a bed under a considerable 
portion of the hip, and because the extremity of the foot is not 
forcibly turned outwards, but is nearly in a line with the body, 
and is even inclined more inwardly. When, then, the articular 
extremity of the femur has worn out a socket for itself in the 
flesh where it was lodged, and the flesh is lubricated, it ceases 
to be painful in the course of time, and when it becomes frec 
from pain, they can walk without a staff, if so inclined, and 
they can snpport the body on the injured limb. From usage 
then, in such cases, the fleshy parts are less enervated than in 
those whieh have been mentioned a little before, still, however, 
they lose their strength more or Iess; but in general there is 
more cnervation when the dislocation is inwards than when it 
is outwards. Some of them, then, cannot wear their shoes, 
owing to the unbending state of their leg, and some of them 
can, But when this dislocation takes place 7 ufero, and when 
the dislocation having occurred at any time before manhood, 


' The symptoms in this ease are reported with a remarkable degree of aceuracy. 
Celsus gives a very elegant version of this passage: “Si in exteriorem, brevius, 
varmunque fit, et pes intus inelinatur; ealx ingressn terram non econtingit, sed planta 
ima; meliusque id crus superius corpus, quam in priore casu, fert, minusque baculo 
eget.” (viii, 20.) 
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from violence, has not been replaced, or when from discase the 
articular extremity has started from its socket, and is displaced 
(for many such cases occur, and from some of them, if the 
femur become necrosed, obstinate suppurations requiring the 
usc of tents are fermed, and in certain of them the bone is laid 
bare), whether the bone become necrosed or not, the bone of 
the thigh is much shortened, and does not usually grow like 
the sound one, the bones, too, of the leg, become shorter 
than those of the other, but in a small degree, for the same 
reasons that were formerly stated; such persons can walk, some 
of them in the same fasion as adults having an unreduced 
dislocation, and some of them walk with the whole foot on the 
ground, but limp in walking, being obliged to do so by the 
shortness of the limb. Such is the result, even though they be 
earcfully and properly trained im the attitudes before they have 
strength for walking, and in like manner also, after they have 
acquired the necessary strength ; but those persons require the 
most care who were very young when they nict with the accident, 
for, if ucglected while children, the limb becomes entirely useless 
and atrophied. The fieshy parts of the entire limb are more 
wasted than those of the sound limh, bunt this is much less apt 
to happen in their case than in dislocations inwards, owing to 
usage and exercise, as they are speedily able to make use of 
the limh, as was stated a little befere with regard to the weasel- 
amed (guliancenes).’ 

56. There are persons who, from birth or from discase, have 
dislocations outwards of both the thighs; in them, then, the 
bones are affected in like mamner, but the fleshy parts in their 
case lose their strength less ; the legs, too, are plump and fleshy, 
execpt that there is some little deficiency at the inside, and 


ΕἼ would merely call the attention of the reader to this admirable account of the 
consequences resulting from an unredueed dislocation of the thigh backwards. Con- 
genital dislocation, dislocation from discase, and disloeation from violenee, all these 
modes are described, and their after-consequences most faithfully recorded. I may 
add, that none of the aneient commentators or authorities supply any additional in- 
formation on this interestingsubject. Indeed, after the lapse of twenty-four eenturies, 
there is little to add to the observations of the Coan sage. The labours of Icine and 
Guerin have supplied, it is true, some new facts respeeting the nature of congenital 
disloeation at the hip-joint; Lut, upon the whole, no one author of the present day, 
as far as 1 am aware, has given so complete a history of the displacements at the 
hip-joint as llippocrates. 
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they are plump because they have the cqual use of both their 
legs, for in walking they totter cqually to this side and that. 
Their nates appear very prominent, from the displacement of 
the hones of the joint. But if in their ease the hones do not 
sphaeelate (become carious 2)” and if they do not become hent 
above the hip-joint, if nothing of this kind happen to them, 
they beeomc otherwise sufficiently healthy, but the growth of 
all the rest of the body, with the exception of the head, is 
arrested.® 

vs. In dislocations of the head of the femur backwards, 
which rarcly occur, the patient cannot extend the leg, cither 
at the dislocated joint, or at the ham, to any extent, and of 
all the dislocations, this is the varicty in which the patients 
have the least power of making extension at the groin and the 
ham. But, moreover, this also should be known (for it is a 
valuable piece of knowledge, and of much importance, and yet 
most people arc ignorant of it), that persons in health cannot 
extend the joint at the ham, if they do not extend the joint at 
the groin at the same time, unless they raise the foot very high, 
for in this way they could do it; neither also could they bend 
the joint at the ham, but with much greater difficulty, if they 
do not bend the joint at the groin at the same time. There 
are many other things in the body which have similar con- 
nesions, both with regard to the contractions of nerves (liga- 
ments ?), and the positions of muscles, and many of them more 
worthy of being known than is generally supposed, and with 
regard to the nature of the intestine and that of the whole 
internal cavity, and with regard to the displacements and con- 
tractions of the uterus; but all these things will be treated of 


' It is now well ascertained, that ina case of dislocation on both sides, the walking 
in the course of time improves very much. See Chelius, vol. i, p. 801. 

? It will of course he readily understood, that our author here alludes to mordus 
cowvariug in infancy and early life. Galen, in his Commentary, refers the disease to 
inflammation of the ligainents of the joint, and nientions that the disease occurs also 
at other joints, such as the elbow, knee, and fingers, and is foJlowed by aneylosis ia 
these parts. 

3 The atrophy of all the rest of the body, with the exception of the head, is aseribed 
by Galen to sympathy of the spinal column with the inflammation at the hip-joint. 
lie strongly calls attention to the remark, that when the spine is inanywise affected, 
the whole of the body, with the exception of the lead, is less developed than it 
naturally is. 
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elsewhere, in a work akin to the present one. But with regard 
to the matter on hand, they cannot make extension, as has 
been already stated ; and the limb appears shortened, for two 
reasons—first, because it cannot be extended, and also because 
the hone has slipped into the flesh of the nates ; for the head 
aud neck of the femur, in this dislocation, are carried down- 
wards from their natural situation, to the ontside of the nates.! 
But yet they can hend the limb, unless prevented by pain, and 
the leg and foot appear pretty straight, and not mnch inclined 
towards cither side, but at the groin the flesh, when felt, appears 
looser, from the bone of the joint having slipped to the other 
side, hut at the nates the head of the femur may be felt to 
be more prominent than natural. Such are the symptoms 
accompanying dislocation of the thigh backwards.* 


} Notwithstanding the elaborate Commentary of Galen, there is some obscurity in 
this deseription. The natural meaning I take tu he as expressed in thetext. See the 
following note. 

2 This mode of dislocation is so rarely met with, that. Tam happy tohave it in my 
power to give a satisfactory deseription of it, upon the authority of an eminent anato- 
mist in London. ce listory of a Case of Dislocation of Wead of ihe Femur hack- 
wards; with sone Observations on that Form of Dislocation, By Riehard Quain. 
Medical Gazette, No. 1077. 

“The subject of the injury, a man aged 60, was hilled by a fall from a ladder, the 
cause of death heing extensive fraeture through the hase of the skull. Considerable 
deformity being observed in the right lower limh, the author was induced to make a 
eareful examination of the extremity. with a view to detect the nature of the injury 
it had sustained. It was apparently, hut not really, much shortened; it was also in- 
verted, and separated from the sonid leg. The trochanter major was altered in its 
relation to the iliae spine, and the depression hebind it was wanting ; the head of the 
femur conkl he felt towards the back of the pelvis. The limb could he flexed, but not 
rotated outwards. On remosing the ghiteus maximns, the head of the dislocated 
hone was exposed below the pyriform muscle, and immediately behind the aceta- 
huluin. . . . The practical inferenees drawn hy the anthor from the foregoing 
observations may be summed up as follows :—Ist. In the ordinary form of dislo- 
eation backwards, the femur does not reach the sciatic noteh. 2d. The head of the 
hone is lodged immediately hehind the acetahulum, over the base of the ischiatic 
spine, and opposite to a small part of the seiatic foramina. 3d. The injury would he 
correctly named the dislocation of the head of the femur backwards. 4th. During 
the extension made to reduce this dislocation, the thigh is most advantageously 
directed across the pelvis, so that it shall form a right angle with the ahdumen, At 
the same time the limb is to be in a state of ahduction ; the femur will thus he drawn 
away from the pelvis, forwards and ontwards. The knee is to be hent, the extending 
oree being tixed above the joint.” From the above description it will he remarked, 
that the following account of this form of dislocation given by Sir Astley Cooper, is 
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58. When this dislocation occurs in an adult, and is not 
reduced, he can walk, indeed, after a time, and when the pain 
has abated, and when he has heen accustomed to rotate the 
articular bone in the flesh; he finds it necessary, however, to 
make strong flexion at the groin in walking, for two reasons, 
both because the limb, for the causes already stated, becomes 
mueh shorter, and he is far from touching the ground with his 
heel, and he can barely reach it with the ball of his foot, 
and not even thus, unless he bend himself at the groins, and 
also bend with the other Ieg at the ham. And in this casc, he 
is under the necessity of snpporting tle upper part of the thigh 
with his hand at each step: this also contributes, in a certain 
degree, to make him bend the body at the groins; for, during 
the shifting of the feet in walking, the body cannot he supported 
on the unsound limb, unless it be pressed to the gronnd by the 
hand,—the end of the femur not being placed properly under 
the body, but having slipped backward to the nates; and if he 
should try to rest the weight of his body for a little, upon 
the foot, without any other support, he would fall backwards, 
for there would be a great inclination in this direction, from 
the hips having protruded backwards far beyond the line of the 
foot, and the spine inclining towards the hips. Such persons 
ean walk, indeed, without a staff, if so accustomed, for because 
the sole of the foot is in its old line, and is not inclined out- 
wards, they do not require anything to halance them. Such, 
however, as, instead of grasping the thigh, prefer resting their 
Weight upon a staff introduced into the armpit of the affected 
side, these, if they use a longer staff, will walk, indced, more 
erect, but will not be able to reach the ground with the foot, 


not correct on all points ; indeed, it is less accurate than the description given by 
Hippocrates :—“ In this accident there is scarcely any difference in length between 
the one leg and the other; if any, about half an inch shorter. The knee and foet are 
turned inwards, but different in appearanee to that of the disloeation upwards; the 
foot is turned over the other, the toe resting against the upper part of the other foot. 
When any attempt is made to move it, there is scarcely any motion. The situation 
of the bone is thus :—the head of the os femoris is thrown into the ischiatie notch, 
the trochanter resting upon the side. or a little behind the acetabulum.” (Surgical 
Lectures, 27.) It appears from Mr. Quain’s dissection, that modern authorities lave 
been mistaken in supposing that, in this dislocation, the head of the femur is lodged 
in the ischiatic notch. The fact is, that, as represented by Hippocrates, the head of 
the femur is displaced backwards. 
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or if they wish to rest upon tlie foot, they must take a shorter 
staff, and will require to bend the body at the groins. The 
wasting of the fieshy parts is analogous to what happens in the 
cases formerly described, for the wasting is greatest in those 
eases in whieh the patients keep the limh up, and do not 
exercise it, whilst those who practise walking, have the least 
atrophy. The sound leg, hewever, is not benefited, but is 
rather rendered more deformed, if the injured lim) he applied 
to the ground, for it is foreed to cooperate with the other, being 
protrnded at the hip, and bent at the ham. But if the patient 
does not use the injured limh by applying it to the gronnd, 
Dut carries it up, and rests upon a staff, the sonnd Iege thereby 
gains strength, for it is employed in its natural position, and 
further, the exercise gives it strength. But it may be said, 
these things are foreign to medicine; for what is the use of 
enlarging upon cases which are already past remedy? This is 
far from being the eas», fur it belongs to the knowledge of 
medicine to be acquainted also with these, and they cannot 
possibly be separated from one another; for to such as are 
enrahle, means are to be used tv prevent them from becoming 
inenrable, studving how they may best be prevented from getting 
into an ineurahle state. And incurable eases should be known, 
that they may not be aggravated by useless applications, and 
splendid and creditable prognosties are made by knowing where, 
how, and when every case will terminate, and whether it will be 
converted jito a curable or into an incurable disease.’ When 
then, from birth, or dnring oue’s youth, this dislocation back- 
wards occurs, and is not reduced, whether it be connected with 
violence or disease (for many such dislocations occu in diseases, 
bunt the nature of the diseases in which dislocations take place, 
will be described afterwards) ; if, then, the dislocated limb be 
not redueed, the boue of the thigh becomes shortened, the 
whole litnh is impaired, is arrested in its growth, and loses its 
flesh from want of use; the artienlation at the ham is also 
impaired, for the nerves (iganents’) become stretched, from 
the causes formerly stated, wherefore those who have this 


1 Tneed searcely remark, that nowadays it will nat be questioned that a minute 
acquaintance with incurable diseases constitutes a mast important part of the 
physician's knowledge, withont which he can neither form an acenrate degnosis 
nor proguosis. Our anthor’s remarkable partiality for the latter is very appavent in 
this passage. 
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dislocation, cannot make exteusion at the knee-joint. In a 
word, all parts of the body which were made for active use, if 
moderately used and exercised at the Ixbour to which they are 
habituated, become healthy, merease in bulk, and bear their 
age well, but when not used, and when left without csercise, 
they become diseased, their growth is arrested, aud they soon 
become old. Among these parts the joints and nerves (ige- 
ments’), if not used, are not the least Hable to be vo alected ; 
they are impaired, then, for the reasons we have stated, more 
in this varicty of dislocation than in the othcrs, for the whole 
limb is wasted, both in its bones and in its fleshy parts. Such 
persons, then, when they attain their fill growth, keep the 
limb raised and flexed, rest the weight of the body on the other 
Jee, and support themselves with a staff, some with onc, and 
others with two. 

59. In dislecations of the head of the thigh-bone forwards 
(they are of rare occurrence), the patients cannot exteud the 
leg completely, but least of all can they bend it at the groin ; 
they are pained, also, if foreed to bend the mb at the ham. 
The length of the leg, if compared at the heel, is the same as 
that of the other; but the extremity of the fuot inclines Jess to 
project forwards. But the whole lim) has its natural direction, 
and inclines neither to this side nor to that. These cases are 
partienlarly attended with sevcre pain, and they are more apt 
to be accompanied with retention of urine at first than auy of 
the other dislocations ; for the head of the thigh-bone is lodged 
very near to important nerves. And the region of the grom 
appears swelled out and stretched, while that of the nates is 
more wrinkled and flabby. The symptoms now stated are thore 
which attend this dislocation of the thigh-bone.' 

' Upon geference to Sir Astley Cooper's work, @n Dislocations, p, 93, it will le 
found that there is but little disagreement between his description of this form of 
dislocation and that here given by our anthor. To be sure. Sir Astley says, the limb 5 
shortened by an inch 3 lut probably, as strated in Mr. Quain's description of the state 
of the limb in disloeation backwards, this shortening is wore apparent than real ; for, 
considering the situation in which thelead of the femur is lodged, itis ditlicult to sce 
how there can be any real shortening. The turning outwards whieh Sir Astley 
remarks, must also be very slight, secing it is altogether denied by Boyer, All the 
modern authorities azree with Mippocrates as to the effects produced by the pressure of 
the head of the hone upon the anterior crural nerve. See, in partienlar, Chelius, 


vol. i, p. 797. Galen's Commentary is merely explanatory of the text, which, how- 
ever, is strlicieutly clear for all practical purposes. 
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600. When persons have attained their full growth before 
meeting with this dislocation, and when it has not becn reduced, 
upon the subsidence of the pain, and when thc bone of the 
joint has heen accustomed to be rotated in the place wherc it 
is lodged, these persons can walk almost ercct without a staff, 
and with the injured leg almost quite straight, as it does not 
admit of easy flexion at the groin and the ham; owing, then, 
to this want of flexion at the groin, they keep the limb more 
straight in walking than they do the sound one. And some- 
times thev drag the foot along the ground, as not being able 
to bend the upper part of the limb, and they walk with the 
whole foot on the ground; for im walking they rest no Jess on 
the heel than on the fore part of the foot; and if thev could 
take great steps, they would rest entirely on the heel in walking ; 
for persons whose limbs are sound, the greater the steps they 
take in walking, rest so much the more on the heel, while they 
are putting down the one foot and raising the opposite. In this 
ferm of dislocation, persons rest their weight more on the heel 
than on the anterior part of the foot, for the fore part of the 
feot cannot be hent forwards equally well when the rest of the 
limb is extended as when it is in a state of flexion ; neither, 
again, can the foot be arched to the same degree when the limb 
is bent as when it is extended.' The natural state of matters 
is such as has been now deseribed; and in an unreduced dis- 
lJocation, persons walk in the manner deseribed, for the reasons 
which have been stated. The limb, moreover, is less fleshy 
than the other, at the nates, the calf of the leg, and the whole 
of its posterior part. When this dislocation occurs in infancy, 
aud is not reduced, or when it is congenital, in these cases the 
bone of the thigh is more atrophied than those of the leg and 
foot; but the atrophy of the thigh-bone is Icast of allin this 
form of dislocation. The fieshy parts, hewcver, are everywhere 
attenuated, more especially behind, as has been stated above. 
Tf properly trained, such persons, when they grow up, can use 
the limb, which is only a little shorter than the other, and yet 
they support themselves on a staff at the affected sidc. For, 


1 The 1aeaning of Uris passage would appear to be as given in the text; but it must 
he admitied to he somew lat cbseure, owing to the use of certain unnsual terms in it 
fsuch as καμπυλέεσθαι and σιμοῦσῆκι), the exact meaiug of which is not very clearly 
eyplained cither by Erovian or Galen, 
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not being able to use properly the ball of the foot without 
the heel, nor to put it down as some can in tlic other varictics 
of dislocation (the cause of which has been just now stated), 
on this account they require a staff. But those who are ueg- 
lected, and are not in the practice of putting their foot to the 
ground, but keep the limb up, have the bones more atrophied 
than those who use the limb; and, at the articulations, the 
limb is more maimed in the direct liue than in the other forms 
of dislocation.’ 

Gl. Ina word, Inxations and subluxations take place in dif- 
ferent degrees, being sometimes greater and somcetiines less ; 
wud those cases in which the bone has slipped or been displaced 
to a much greater extent, are in general more difficult to rectify 
than otherwise; and if not reduced, such cases have greater 
wid more striking impairment and lesion of the bones, fleshy 
parts, and attitudes; but when the bone has shipped, or becn 
displaced to a less extent, it is casicr to reduce such cases than 
the other; and if the attempts at reduction have failed, or have 
been neglected, the impairment in such eases is less, and proves 
less injurious than in the cases just mentioned. The other 
joints present great differences as to the extent of the cisplace- 
ments which they are subject to. But the heads of the femur 
and lnunerns are very similar to one another as to their dislo- 
cations. For the heads of the bones are rounded and smooth, 
and the sockets which reccive the heads are also circular, and 
adapted to the heads; they do not adinit then of being dislo- 
cated in any intermediate degree, but, from their rounded shape, 
the bones slip cither outwards or inwards. Inthe case we are 
now treating of, then, there is cither a complete dislocation or 
none at all, and yet these bones admit of being displaced to a 


' The last sentenee is obseure to we, but neither Poés nor Littré states any ditii- 
culty which they find about it. The latter trauslates it thus: ‘ Mais chez ceux qui, 
ayant ¢té négligés, n'appuient pas la jambe sur le sol ct la tiennent en Fair, les os 
croissent beaucoup moins que chez eenx qui se servent de leur jambe; de la méne 
facou, les chairs s‘atrophient bien davantage; dans cette luxation les articulations de 
la jambe ont subi une lésion qui les tient plus droites que dans les autres luxations 
de la cuisse.’ The sense here would agree with the context, bunt seems scarcely 
warranted by the original. Fos, on the other hand, gives a literal translation, but 
itis as unintelligible as the original. “ Circa articulos autem, quod ad directionem 
speetat, crure ii aliquanto magis capti sunt, quim quibus aliter luxatio contigerit.” 
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greater or less extent; and the thigh is more subject to these 
differences than the arm.’ 

62. Wherefore, then, some of these congenital displacements, 
if to a small extent, may be reduced to their natural condition, 
and especially those at the ankle-joint. Most cases of con- 
genital club-foot are remediable, mmiess the declination be very 
great, or when the affection ocenrs at an advanced period of 
youth.” The best plan, then, is to treat such cases at as early 
a period as possilyJe, before the deficiency of the bones of the 
foot is very great, and before there is any great wasting of the 
flesh of the leg. There is more than one variety of club-foot, 
the most of them being not complete dislocations,? but im- 
pairments connected with the habitual maintenance of the 
limb in a certain position. In conducting the treatment, at- 
tention must be paid to the following points: to push back 
and rectify the bone of the Jeg at the ankle from without in- 
wards, and to make counter-pressure on the bone of the heel 
in an outward direction, so as to bring it into line, in order 
that ihe displaced bones may inect at the middle and side of 
the foot; and the mass of the toes, with the great toe, are to 
be inclined inwards, and retained so;' and the parts are to he 


' Thetieve all our modern anthorities are agreed that there is no incomplete lux- 
ation of the femur. Sir Astley Cooper speaks of a partial dislocation of the humerus, 
but the nature of it docs not seem to be accurately defined. 

2 Galen remarks, in his Commentary on this passage, that it is elear our autlior 
treats of the eure both of congenital cluh-feot, and of the club-foot which occurs in 
carly infaney. He forther adds, that his account of this affection applies principally 
ta the species in which the leg is distorted outwards, aud the foot tnrned inwartls, 
that is to say, to carus. 

4 T need seareely remark vor that our author has here exactly bit the true cha- 
racter of this impediment, which, as he says, is not a dislocation, but, eriginally, a 
nieve declination of the foot. 

4 Naving lately gone through the process of caring congenital cares in both tect 
of a child a vear old. 1 can attest to the general accuracy of the dircetions here given. 
From the nature of the case, it will readily be understood that the foot is to be pushed 
ontwards, ail the leg inwards, 0 as to bring the foot into a line with the leg. The 
ouly difieulty whieh one encounters in the description, is the direction that “the 
inass of the toes, with the great toe, should be inclined inwards, aud retained so." 
M. J. Guerin, so well known for his skill in orthopedy, gave ME Littré the following 
explanation of this manecuyre: “Quant ἡ ἔξω ἐγκλέν ει", il fant Ie traduire par adaigver, 
ineliner tong les orteils en dedans (par un movement dare de cercle sur laxe 
antéra-postcrieur du pied). C'cst Ἰὰ le sens littéral et il exprine parfaitement ec 
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sceured, with ccrate containing a full proportion of resin,! with 
compresses, and soft bandages in snflicient quantity, but not 
applied too tight; and the turns of the bandages should be in 
the same direction as the rectifying of the foot with the hands, 
so that the foot may appear to incline a little outwards.? And 
a sole made of leather not very hard, or of lead, is to be hound 
on, and it is not to be applied to the skin, but when you are 
about to make the last turns of the bandages.? And when it 
is all bandaged, you must attach the end of one of the bandages 
that are used to the bandages applied to the inferior part of 
the foot on the line of the little toc; and then this bandage is 
to be rolled upwards in what is considered to he a sufficient 
degree, to above the calf of the leg, so that it may remain firm 
when thus arranged. In a word, as if moulding a wax model, 
you must bring to their natural position the parts which were 
abnormally displaced and contracted together, so rectifying them 
with vour hands, and with the bandaging in like manner, as 
to bring them into their position, not by force, but gently ; 
and the bandages are to he stitched so as to suit the position in 
which the limb is to be placed, for different modes of the de- 
formity require different positions. And asmall shoe made of 
lead is to be bound on externally to the bandaging, having the 


qu'il fant faire pour la réduetion du varus. Dans cette variété du pied-bot, le pied 
étant renversé sur la face externe; la rangée des orteils est, comme 16 pied, situce 
verticalement et regarde en dehors; i] convient done d’inctiucr ou d’abaisser les 
orteils en dedans ct les fixer dans cette position.” By the way, there is some mis- 
take in this quotation, for the reading in the text is not ἔξω éycAivery (although 1 
humbly think ἔξω ἐκκλίνεεν would be the most suitable reading), but ἐς τὸ ξισω 
μέρος dyeNiven, The only way in which I can attach any proper meaning to the 
common reading, is by supposing that it refers to a very aggravated case of ¢alives 
varus, in which the foot is fairly turned round on its axis. In such a case, no doubt 
the toes would have to Ge pushed inwards and downwards, in the first place. But, 
however we may understaud this clause, there ean be no doubt that Hippocrates 
nuderstood properly the principles upon which the treatment ought to be con- 
ducted. 

' No doubt, as is remarked by Galen in his Commentary, the addition of resin to 
the ecrate would give the bandages a greater degree of tirmucss and stability. 

2 That is to say—agrecably to the Uippocratie rule, ceztraria coutrariiy curantur 
—the abnormal inclination inwards is to be cured by producing for a time an ineli- 
nation ontwards, 

3 The benefit of this leather sole is in reality very marked in the treatment of in- 
fantile club-foot. This 1] can attest frum persvual experience. 
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same shape as the Chian slippers had.' But there is no ne- 
cessity for it if the parts be properly adjusted with the hands, 
properly secured with the bandages, and properly disposed of 
afterwards. This, then, is the mode of cure, and it neither 
requires cutting, burning, nor any othcr complex means, for 
such cases yicld sooncr to treatment than one would belicve. 
However, they arc to be fairly mastered only by time, and not 
natil the body has grown up in the natural shape; when re- 
course is had to a shoe, the most suitable arc the buskins, 
which derive their name from being used in travelling through 
mud; fur this sort of shoe docs not yield to the foot, but the 
foot yields to it. A shocshaped like the Cretan is also suitable, 

63. In cases of complete dislocation at the ankle-joimt, com- 
plicated with an external wound, whether the displacement be 
inwards or outwards, you are not to reduce the parts, but Ict 
any other physician reduce them if he choose. For this vou 
should know for certain, that the patient will dic if the parts 
are allewed to remain reduced, and that he will not survive 
more than a few days, for few of them pass the seventh day, 
being cut off by convulsions, and somctimes the leg and foot 
are scized with gangrene.” It should be well known that such 
will be the results; and it does not appear to me that hellebore 
will do any good, though administered the same day, and the 
draught repeated, and τοῦ it is the most likely means, if any 
such there he; hut I am of opinion that not even it will be of 
service. But if not reduced, nor any attenipts at first made to 
reduce them, most of such eases recover, The leg and foot 
are to be arranged as the patient wishes, only they must not 
be put in a dependent position, nor moved about ;* and they 

' Of the Chian slippers or sandals, aud the buskins for travelling through mud or 
clay, Galen ean give no aecount. See further ihe editors of Erotian. They were, no 
doubt, composed of stout and unyielding materials. It is well knownthat such a 
hoot is very useful to keep the foot in position after it has been rectitied. 

? Galen, in his Commentary, states that the danger of reduetion consists partly 
in the additional violenee iniicted on the muscles, and partly in their being then put 
into a stretehed state, whereby spasms a7 convulsions are brought on, and gangrene as 
the result of the intense inflammation whieh ensues. Galen explains the term gan- 
grene to mean the intermediate state between intense inflammation and sphacelus, 
the latter term being applied to the complete corruption, that is to say, death of a pari. 
Celsus uses “caneer” as being synonymous with the term “ gangrene.” (viii, 25.) 

3 Celsus translates this clanse of the sentence as follows: “tantum (inembriny 
Ne muveatur, neve dependeat.” (vill, 24.) 
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are to be treated with pitched ccrate, a few compresses dipped 
in wine, and not very cold, for cold in such cases induces con- 
vulsions ;’ the leaves also of heet, or of colt’s foot, of any such, 
when half boiled in dark-coloured austere wince, form a suitable 
applieation to the wound and the surrounding parts; and the 
wound may further be anointed with ccrate in a tepid state. 
But if it be the winter season, the part is to he covered with 
unscoured wool, which is to be sprinkled from above with tepid 
wine and oil, but on no account is cither bandage or compress 
to be applied; for this should be known most especially, that 
whatever compresses, or is heavy, does mischief in such cases. 
And certain of the dressings used to recent wounds are suitable 
in such cases; and wool may he laid upou the sore, and sprinkled 
with wine, and allowed to remain for a considerable time ; but 
those dressings for recent wounds which only last for a few 
days, and into which resin enters as an ingredient, do not agrec 
with them; forthe cleansing of the sores is a slow process, and 
the sore has a copious discharge for a long time. Certain of 
these cases it may be advantageous to bandage. It cught also 
to he well undcrstood, that the patient must necessarily be 
much maimed and deformed, for the foot is retracted outwards, 
and the bones, which have heen displaced ontwards, protrude : 
these bones, in fact, not heing generally laid bare, unless to a 
small extent ; neither do they exfoliate, but they heal by thin 
and feeble cicatrices, provided the paticnt keeps quict for a 
length of time ; but otherwise there is danger that a small ulcer 
may remain inenrable. And yet in the case we are treating 
of, those who are thus treated are saved; whereas, when the 
parts are reduced and allowed to remain in place, the paticnts 
dic.* 


' It will be remarked that our author only forbids the use of “very cold” applica- 
tions, from which Galen justly infers that he did not disapprove of moderately cold 
things. Galen liere gives some interesting observations on the distinction between 
things which are cold to the senses, and those which are possessed of eold or econ. 
gealing qualities, such as cienta, mandragora, and the like. The ancient authoritics 
all held that narcotics are of a eold e7 refrigerant nature. 

° Our author, it will be remarked in this and the succeeding paragraphs, lays down 
his own views respecting the treatment of eompound dislocations. That he must 
have been familiar with the treatment of them there can be no doubt, from the precise 
and well-defined manner in which he describes all the phenomena regarding thein. 
The danger of such accidents he has fairly stated, but probably not exaggerated. 1 need 
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64. The same rule applies to dislocations at the wrist, at- 
tended with a wound and projection of the bone, whether the 
bones of the arm be displaced inwards or outwards.' ΡῸΡ this 
should be well understood, that the patient will die in the 
course of a few days, by the same mode of death as formerly 
described, if the bone be reduced, and allowed to remain so. 
But in those cases in which they are not reduced, nor any at- 
tempt made to reduce them, the patients, for the most part, 
recover ; and the same mode of treatment as has been described 
will be applicable; but the deformity and impediment of the 
limb must necessarily be great, and tle fingers cf the hand 
will be weak and useless ; for if the bunes have slipped inwards, 
they cannot bend the fingers, or if outwards, they cannot ex- 
tend them. 

G5. When the os tibie, having made a wound at the knee, has 
protruded through the skin, whether the dislocation be outwards 
or inwards, in such a case, if the bone be reduecd, death will be 
even more speedy than in the other cases, although speedy also 
in them. But the only hope of recovery is if you treat them 
withont reduction. These cases are more dangerous than the 
others, as beivg so much higher up, as being so much stronger 
joints, aud displaced from benes which are so much stronger. 
But if the os femoris form a wound at the knee, and slip through 


scarcely say that, with the modern surgeon in these wifortunate eases, the first con- 
sideration is, whether or not the fim js to be taken off al once; and that, even with 
this frightful alternative, the results have been by no means satisfactory. We have 
diseussed this subject, however, in the Argument, where we have given an abstract of 
the other views of practice entertained by subsequent authorities. 

' That isto say, whether the bones of the fore-arm protrude hetore or behind. 11 
is obvious front the teat, and isimede still more cleay from Galen's Commentary, that, 
in this case, THippocrates understands the bones of the fore-arm to be the parts dis- 
placed, and not those of the hand, as is usually understood in modern works on 
surgery. Sir Astley Cooper, however, like Hippocrates, considers the hand as the 
part in position, and the Lones of the fure-arin as those which are displaced. Dut 
whether our author is always cousistent with himself in regard to this, and the dis- 
locations of the other joints, may be doubted. Itis well known, that early writers, 
however remarkable they may be for originality of thought and vigeur of expres- 
sion, are seldom so distinguished for precision in the use of terms as succeeding 
authors are. That Jlippoerates is not exempt from this defect must be admitted, nor 
is this to be wondered at, since 116 tived before the age of Aristotle, who first brought 
logic and criticism to perfcetien. 

2 T need searecly say that recent auihorities give the symptoms very differently. 
See the Argument. 
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it, provided it be reduced and left so, it will oceasion a still 
more violeut and specdy death than in the cases formerly de- 
serihed; but if not reduecd, it will be much more dangerous 
than those cases mentioned before, and yet this is the only hope 
of recovery.! 

6S. The same rule applies to the clhow-joint, and with re- 
gard to the bones of the fore-arm and arm. For when these 
bones protrude through a wound which they lave made in 
the skin, all eases in which they are reduced prove fatal; but 
if not reduced, there is a chance of recovery ; but to those that 
survive there is certain impediment. And if in any instance 
the hones of the upper articulations (shoulder-joint?) should be 
dislocated, and project through a wound which they have made 
in the skin, these, if reduced, are followed by more spcedy 
death; and if not reduced, they are more dangerous than the 
others. But the mode of treatment which appears to me most 
suitable has been already described. 

67. When the joints of the tocs or hands are dislocated, and 
the bones protrude through a wound which they have made, 
and when there is no fracture of the bone, but merely displace- 
ment of the joint, in these cases, if the reduction be made and 
allowed. to remain, there is some danger of spasm (¢etanus?) if 
not properly treated, and yet it may be worth while to reduce 
them, having warned the patient beforehand that much caution 
and care will be required. The easiest, the most efficient method, 
and the oue most conformable to art, is that by the lever, as for- 
merly described when treating of bones which have been frac- 
tured and protruded; then the patient must be as quict as 
possible, lic in a recumbent position, and observe a restricted 
regimen. And it will be better also that he should get some 
gentle cmctics. The sore is to be treated with the dressings 
for fresh wounds, which permit of affusions, or with the Icaves 
of camomile,” or with the applications for fractured bones of 
the head, hut nothing very cold must be applicd. The first 
(most distané?) joints are least dangerous, but those still higher, 


' As remarked by Galen, our author in this paragraph makes a distinction in dis- 
locations at the knee-joint, according as it is the end of the tibia or of the femur 
which protrudes throngh the skin. Galen adds, that at the ankle it is only the bones 
of the leg, and at the wrist only those of the fore-arm, which are protrnded. 

3 Probably the Aathkemis valentina. See the Appendix to Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon, 
under πολυόφθελμον, 
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are more so. Reduction should be made the same day, or the 
next, but by no means on the third or fourth, for it is on the 
fourth day that exacerbations especially attack. In those cases, 
then, where immediate reduction cannot be accomplished, we 
must wait until after the aforesaid days; for whatever you re- 
duce within ten days, may be expected to induce spasm. But 
if the spasm stupervene on its being reduced, the joint should be 
quickly displaced, and bathed frequently with warm water, and 
the whole body should be kept in a warm, soft, and casy con- 
dition, and more especially about the joints, for the whole body 
should rather be in a bent than in an extended state. lore- 
over, it is to be expected, that the articular extremities of the 
bones of the fingers will exfoliate, for this generally happens, 
if even the least degree of inflammation take place, so that ifit 
were not that the physician would be exposed to censure, owing 
to the ignorance of the common people, no reduction should be 
made at all. The reduction of the bones of joints which have 
protruded through the skin, is attended with the dangers which 
have been described. 

68. When the articular bones of the fingers are fairly chopped 
off, these cases are mostly unattended with danger, unless deli- 
quitum come on in consequence of the injury, and ordinary 
treatment will be sufficient to such sores. But when resection 
is made, not at the articulations, but at some other point in the 
hones, these cases also are free from danger, and arc still more 
easily cured than the others; and the fractured bones of the 
fingers which protrnde otherwise than at the joint admit of 
reduction without danger. Complete resections of bones at the 
joints, whether the foot, the hand, the leg, the ankle, the fore- 
arm, the wrist, for the most part, are not attended with danger, 
unless one be cut off at once by deliquium animi, or if con- 
tinual fever supervene on the fourth day.’ 


1 This paragraph on resection of the bones in compound dislocations and fractures 
contains almost all the information on the subject which is to be found in the works 
on ancient medicine. Galen finds our author's meaning in this paragraph so obvious, 
that he does not think it necessary to give anything more than an apology for a com- 
mentary. Celsus notices the practice of resection in compound dislocations very 
briefly, as follows: “Si nudum os eminet, impedimentum semper fiturum est; 
ideo quod exccdit, abscindendum est.” ‘viii, 25.) 

In madem times this practice has hee partially advocated by several eminent 
anthoritics in surgery, especially Mr. Ler, or Leeds, and Sir Astley Cooper, in tltis 
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G9. With regard to the sphacclus of fleshy parts, it takes 
place in wounds where there are large hlood-vessels, which have 
been strongly compressed, and in fractures of bones which have 
been bound too tight, and in other cases of immodcrate con- 
striction, when the parts which have becn strangulated generally 
drop off; and the most of snch patients recover, even when a 
portion of the thigh comes away, or of the arm, both bones and 
flesh, but less so in this case; and when the fore-arm and leg 
drop off, the patients readily recover.’ In cases, then, of frac- 
ture of the bones, when strangulation and blackening of the 
parts take place at first, the separation of the dead and living 
parts quickly occurs, and the parts speedily drop off, as the 
bones have already given way ; but when the blackening (νιον ϊ- 
fication) takes place while the bonesare entire, the fleshy parts, 
in this case, also quickly die; hut the bonesarc slow in sepa- 
rating at the boundary of the blackening, and where the hones 
are laid bare. Those parts of the body which are helow the 
boundaries of the blackening are to be removed at the joint, 
as soon as they are fairly dead and have lost their sensibility ; 
care being taken not to wound any living part; for if the part 
which is cut off give pain, andifit should prove not to he quite 
dead, there is great danger lest the patient may swoon away 


country, aud by ΔΙ. Léveille, in France, the last of whom professes to have been 
guided by the authority of Hippocrates. (Nouvelle Doctrine Chirurgicale, tom. ii, 
p. 44.) The case in which this practice has been most generally followed is com- 
pound dislocation of the astragalus. In dislocations of the bones of the larger joints, 
such as the end of the humerus, the lower end of the tibia and fibula, and the like, 
resection has seldom been practised, and only when reduetion was otherwise found 
to be impracticable. Mr. Fergusson suggests the propriety of resection at the elbow 
under these circumstances. Mr. Syme, upon the whole, approves of resection in the 
case of the elbow, the wrist, and the ankle, when the bones cannot be otherwise 
redueed; but, in the case of the knee-joint, he holds that amputation must be 
immediately had recourse to. 

' This paragraph contains avery interesting account of the aneient mode of treating 
severe injuries of the extremities which terminate in gangrene. It will be seen that 
onr author's practice was altogether of the expectant mode; when a lim) mortified, 
as muaeh of it as was become quite dead was separated at a joint, and the whole 
mortified part was not removed until there was a complete line of separation between 
the dead and living part. The coustitutional treatment was altogether of a mild 
character. The advocates for the mild system of treatment in gangrene of the foot, 
it would thus appear, have the authority of Hippocrates to quote on their side, 1 
need scarecly add that, until within the last few years, the opposite system of 
treatment is what was adopted in modern practice. 
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from the pain, and such swoonings often are immediately fatal. 
1 have known the thigh-bones, when denuded in this manner, 
drop off on the cightieth day; but in the case of this patient, 
the parts below were separated at the kuce on the twentieth 
day, and, as I thought, too carly, for it appeared to me that 
this should be done more guardedly. Ina case which I had 
of such blackening in the leg, the bones of the Jeg, as far as 
they were denuded, separated at its middle on the sixtieth day. 
But the separation of denuded bones is quicker or slower, ac- 
cording to the mode of treatment; something, too, depends 
upon whether the compression be stronger or weaker, and 
whether the nerves, flesh, arteries, and veins are quicker or 
slower in hecoming blackened and in dying; since, when the 
parts are not strongly compressed, the separation is more super- 
ficial, and does not go the length of laying the bones bare, aud in 
some cases it is still more superficial, so as not even to expose 
the nerves. For the reasons now stated, it is impossible to 
define accurately the time at which each of these cases will 
terminate.' The treatment of such cases, however, is to be 
readily undertaken, for they are more formidable to look at 
than to treat ;> and a mild treatment is sufficient in ull such 


1 Galen makes the following remarks on this passage: Tippoerates having pre- 
viously stated that in those cases in which the flesh conneeted with the bones has 
hhecome blackened and corrupted, the same thing, in the course of time, should 
happen to the hones; and, on that account, having given directions to cut them off, 
he now advises the removal to be made without touching the sound parts, lest, owing 
to the pain, the patient should fall into a severe swoon, from which it wonld he 
difficult to recover him. 116 recommends, therefore, that this should be done ata 
joint, as the removal there can be speedily accomplished, whereas, in the widdle of a 
limb, time is taken np in entting off the hone. 

? Galen remarks on this passage that lére our author shows that he had a proper 
regard for the safety of the physician as well as for that of the patient; for, as lie 
states, these cases, although they put on a formidable appearance, are not so dan- 
gerous in reality, but that a physician may wndertake the management of them 
without endangering his own character. Those cases, on the other land, which at 
first sight do not appear formidable, but are dangerous in reality, he advises the 
physician to have nothing to do with. Many passages in the works of our author, 
and in those of the other ancient writers on medicine, have led me to the conclusion, 
that in ancient times a greater degree of respousibility attached to the pliysician 
in undertaking the management of the siek than there does in our days. It would 
appear to have been a very serious matter for the physician when his patient diced 
without lis death laving been previously prognosticated. Necessity, then, and 
the regard for personal safety, would compel the ancient pliysician to cultivate prog- 
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cases, for they come to a crisis of themselves; only the diet 
must be attended to, so that it may be as little calculated to 
ereate fever as possible, and the hody is to be placed in the 
proper positions: these are, neither raised very high np, nor 
inclining much downwards, but rather upwards, until the sepa- 
ration be completed; for at that time there is most danger 
of hemorrhage; on this account, wounds should not be laid in 
a declining position, but the contrary.) But after a while, 
and when the sores have become clean, the same positions will 
no longer be appropriate ; but a straight position, and one in- 
clining downwards, may be proper; and in the course of time, 
in some of these cases, abscesses form, and require bandages. 
One may also expect that such patients will be attacked with 
dysentery ; for dysentery usually supervenes in cases of mortifi- 
cation and of hemorrhage from wounds; it comes on generally 
when the blackening and hemorrhage have arrived at a crisis, 
and is profuse and intense, but does not last many davs: 
neither is it of a fatal nature, for such patients do not usually 
lose their appetite, nor is it proper to put them on a restricted 
dict.” 

70> Dislocation inwards at the hip-joint is to be reduced 


nosis, so that he might not decline to undertake the management of cases by which 
any ercdit could he gained, nor, on the other hand, undertake a formidable one 
without annomncing, beforehand, its probable issue. I fear it must be admitted that 
professional virtue in ancient times never rose to that pitch of disinterestedness 
enjomed by our Syde:.ham, when he says that “the physieian ought to be always 
ready to serve his patient even at the risk of his own reputation.” 

' T need scarcely point out to the professional reader how very sensible and judicious 
these directions are as regards the position of the limb in such cases. Galen, ina 
Commentary written in his elegant but diffuse style, gives our author's meaning in a 
more expanded form, but without supplying any additional infermation of the least 
practical importance. 

® Galen, in his Commentary, euters into a lengthy discussion on the nature of the 
symptomatic dysentery here briefly described, Lut there is not much in it of any great 
interest, or that is not quite obvious. 

3. Our anthor, in this and the six following paragraphs, resumes the consideration 
of dislocations of the hip-joint, and deseribes, very clearly and eireumstantially, sarions 
modes of reducing the head of the bone. Galen, in his Commentary, informs us that 
Ctesias, heing a kinsman of Ilippoerates, and one of the Asclepiade, and certain others 
after him, had found fault with Ifippoerates for giving directions respecting the 
reduction, seeing that, as they alleged, the hone, when so reduced, inall eases imme- 
diately slips out of its soeket. This opinion they pretended to have founded partly 
on experienee aud partly on the consiruction of the hip-joint; for they maintained 
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in the follewing manner: (it is a good, proper, and natural 
mode of reduction, aud has something of display in it, if any 
one takes delight in such ostentations modes of procedure.) 
The patient is to be suspended by the fect from a cross-beam 
with a strong, soft, and broad cord; the feet are to be about 
feur inches or less from one another; and a broad and soft 
leather collar connected with the cross-beam is to be put on 
above the kuees; aud the affected leg should be so extended 
as to be two inches longer than the other; the head should be 
about two cubits from the ground, or a little more or less; and 
the arms should be stretched along the sides, and bound with 
something soft; all these preparations should be made while he 
is lying on his back, so that he may be suspended fer as short 
a time as possible. But when the patient is suspended, a 
person properly iustrueted aud uot weak, having introduced 
his arm between his thighs, is to place his fore-arm between the 


that. as dislocation eannot take place unless the digamenium teres be torn, and, as 
when torn, its parts cannot nnite, it follows that a complete cure in this case is phy- 
sically impossible. Galen enters into a Jengthy and elaborate discussion of this 
question, in the course uf which he states, that in laxity of the joint, the digamentum 
teres tuay be so elongated ay to allow the bone to slip out of the acetabulum without 
being ruptured. And, coming tu the point, he eites the authority of leraclides 
Tarentinus in snpport of the opinion, that a reduced femur may remain in its place. 
ileraclides further appeals to Hippoerates, Diocles, Philotimns, Eucnor Beleus( Nilens?’, 
Molphis, and Nsinphodorns on the same side. Galen concludes this portion of his Com- 
mentary with further stating that many recent authorities had reported cases in which 
they had effeeted the reduction without its heing fellowed by another escape of the bone. 
—Apollonius Citiensis, in his Commentary on this passage, replies to the same 
ohjection as nade by Ilegetor, aud others of the followers of Herophilns. This dis- 
cussion of the question is interesting asa picce of ancient polemic, but does not clicit 
any additional facts in illustration of the subject. Sec Scholia in llippocratem et 
Galenum, tom. i, pp. 34-41; ed. Dietz —Celsns alludes to this controversy in the 
following terms: © Magnum autem femori periculum est, ne vel difiiculter reponatny, 
vel repasitum rursns excidat. Quidam semper iternm excedere eontendunt ; sed 
Hippocrates. et Dioeles, et Philotimns, et Nileus, et Heraclides Tarentinus, clam 
admodum auetures, ex toto se restituisse memoria: prodiderunt. Neque tot genera 
machinamentorum quoque, ad extendendum in loc casu femnr, |lippocrates, Andreas, 
Nilens, Nymphodorus, Protarchus, Ileraclides, faber quoque quidam repcrissent, si id 
trustraesset.” (viii, 20.) With regard to the methods of reducing this dislocation, 
recommended by our author, 1 may mention, in general terms, that they will be 
readily understood by any person who will read his descriptions carefully, and com- 
pare them with the figures as given hy Vidus Vidius, and eopied from him by M. Litiré. 
There is not much, if anything, of practical importance in the Commentaries cither 
of Appollonius er of Galen, so that 1 shall make but few extracts from them. 
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perineum and the dislocated head of the os femoris; and then, 
having joined the other hand to the one thus passed through 
the thighs, he is te stand by the side of the suspended patient, 
and suddenly suspend and swing himself in the air as perpen- 
dicularly as possible, This method comprises all the conditions 
which are natural; for the body being suspended by its weight, 
produces extension, and the person suspended from him, along 
with the extension, forces the head of the thigh-bone to rise 
up above the acetabulum; and at the same time he uses the 
bone of the fore-arm as a Icver, and forces the os femoris to 
slip into its old seat. The cords should be properly prepared, 
and care should be taken that the person suspended along with 
the patient hare a sufficiently stronghold. 

71. Wherefore, as formerly stated, men’s constitutions differ 
much from one another as to the facility or difficulty with which 
dislocations are reduced; and the cause of this was also stated 
formerly in treating of the shoulder. In some the thigh is 
reduced with no preparation, with slight extension, directed by 
the hands, and with slight movement ; and in some the reduction 
is effected hy bending the limh at the joint, and making ro- 
tation. But much more frequently it does not yield to any 
ordinary apparatus, and therefore one should be acquainted with 
the most powerful means which can be applied in cach case, 
and use whatever may be judged most proper under all circum- 
stances. The modes of extension have been described in the 
former parts of the work, so that one may make use of what- 
ever may happen to be at hand. For, extension and counter- 
extension are to be made in the directions of the limh and the 
body ; and if this be properly effected, the head of the thigh-bone 
will be raised above its ancient scat; and if thus raised, it will 
not be easy to prevent it from settling in its place, so that any 
ordinary impulse with the lever and adjustment will be quite suffi- 
cient; but some apply insufficient extension, and hence the reduc- 
tion gives much trouble. The bands then should be fastened, not 
only at the foot, but also above the knee, so that the force of the 
extension may not be expended on the knee-joint more than upon 
the hip-jomt. The extension in the direction of the foot is to be 
thus contrived. But the counter-extension is not only to 
be managed by means of something carried round the chest 
and armpits, but also by a long, double, strong, and supple 
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thong applied to the perincnm, and carricd behind along the 
spine, and in front along the eollar-hone, and fixed to the point 
from which counter-extension is made ; and then forec is to he 
so applied, by means of this extension and counter-cxtcusion, 
that the thong at the perineum may not pass over the head 
of the thigh-bone, but between it and the perincwm; and 
during the extension one should strike the head of the femur 
with the fist, so as to driveit outward. And when the patient 
is raised up bv the stretching, you should pass a hand through 
(Jetween the legs?) and grasp it with the other hand, so as at 
the same time to make extension, and force the dislocated limb 
eutwards ; while some other person sitting by the knee quietly 
directs it inwards. 

72. It has been formerly stated by us that it will be of 
importance for any person who practises medicine in a populous 
city to get prepared a quadrangular board, about six eubits or 
a little more in length, and about two cubits in breadth;' a 
fathom will be sufficient thickness for it; and then along it 
from the ene aid to the other, an excavation must be made, 
so that the working of the levers may not he higher than is 
proper; then at both sides we are to raise short, strong, and 
strongly-fixed posts, having axles; and in the middle of the 
hench five or six long grooves are to be scooped out, about four 
inches distant from cne another, three inches will be a sufticicut 
breadth for them, and the depth in like manner; and although 
the number of grooves IT have mentioned will be sufficient, 
there is nothing to prevent their being made all over the bench. 
And the bench should have in its middle a pretty deep hole, 
of a square shape, and of about three inches in size; and into 
this hole, when judged necessary, is to be adjusted a corre- 
sponding piecc of wood, rounded above, which, at the proper 
time, is to be adjusted between the perincwn and the head of 
the thigh-bone. This upright picce of wood prevents the body 
from yiclding to the foree dragging deuwnwards hy the fect ; 


τ᾿ The drawings of the scamnnm Hippocratis, as given by us from Vidus Vidius and 
Littré, will render this description quite intelligble. It is thus described by Celsus: 
“Etiamnum valentins intenditur membram super scamnum, eui ab utraque parte 
axes sunt, ad quos habenaz ill deliganiur: qui, ut in torcularilus, conversi, rum- 
pere quoque, si perseveraverit, nom solum extendere, nerves et musenles possaut.” 
(vill, 20.) Sce the Plates. 
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fur sonictimes this picee of wood serves the purpose of conuter- 
extension upwards ; and sometimes, too, when extension and 
couiter-cxtension are made, this piece of wood, if susceptible 
of some motion to this side or that, will serve the purpose af 
a lever for pushing the head of the thigh-boue eutwards, It 
is on this account that several grooves are scooped out on tlic 
bench, so that this piece of wood, being erected at the onc 
which answers, may act as a lever, cither on the sides of the 
articular licads of hones, or may make pressure direct on {110 
heads along with the extension, accordiug as it may suit to 
push inwards or outwards with the lever; and the lever may 
he cither of a ronud or broad form, as may be judged proper ; 
for sometimes the one form and sometimes the other suits with 
the articulation. Tlis mode of applying the lever along with 
extension is applicable in the reduction of all dislocations of the 
thigh. In the case now on hand, a round lever is proper; but in 
dislocations outwards a flat lever will be the suitable one. By 
means of such machines and of such powers, it appears to me 
that we need never fail in reducing any dislocation at a joint. 
73. And one might find out other modes of reduction for 
this joint. If the large bench were to have raised on it two 
pusts about a foot (in diameter’), and of a suitable height, on 
cach side near its middie, and if a transverse picce of wood like 
the step of a ladder, were inserted in the posts, theu if the sound 
leg were carried through between the posts, and the injured limb 
were brought over the trausverse piece of wood, which should 
be exactly adapted iu height to the joint which is dislocated, 
(aud it is an casy mattcr so to adjust it, for the step of the 
Judder should be made a little higher than required, and ἃ 
convenient robe, folded several times, is to be laid below the 
paticnt’s body), then a piece of woud, of snitable breadth anc 
length, is to be laid below the limb, and it should reach from 
the ankle to beyond the head of the thigh-hone, and should be 
bound moderately tight to the limb. ‘Then the lim) being 
extended, cither by means of the pestle-like piece of wood 
(formerly described), or by any of the other methods of exten- 
siou, the lim) which is carried ever the step with the picee of 
wood attached to it, is to be foreed downwards, while somebody 
grasps the paticut above the hip-joint. In this manner the 
exteusion will carry the lead of the thigh-hone above the 
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acetabulum, while the lever power that is exercised will push 
the head of the thigh-bone into its natural seat. All the 
above-mentioned powers are strong, and more than sufficient 
to rectify the accident, if properly and skilfully applied. For, 
as formerly stated, in most cases reduction may be effected by 
much weaker extension, and an inferior apparatus. 

τὰ, If the head of the bone slip outwards, extension and 
counter-extension must be made as described, or in a similar 
manner. But along with the extension a broad lever is to be 
uscd to force the bone from without inwards, the lever being 
placed at the nates or a little farther up, and some person is 
to steady the patient’s body, so that it may not yield, cither by 
grasping lim at the buttock with his hands, or this may be 
effected hy means ef another similar lever, adjusted to one of 
the grooves, while the patient has something laid below him, 
aud he is seenred, and the disloeated thigh is to be turned 
gently from within outwards at the knee. Suspension will not 
ansver in this form of dislocation, for, in this ipstanee, the arm 
of the person suspended from him, would push the head of the 
thigh-boue from the acetabulum. But one might use the piece 
of wood placed below him asa lever, in such a manner as might 
suit with this mode of dislucation ; it must work from without. 
But what use is there for more words? Tor if the extension 
be well aud properly done, and if the lever be properly used, 
what dislocation of the joint could oceur, that night not be 
thus reduecd 7? 

70. In dislocation of the thigh, backwards, extension and 
eguuter-extension should be made as has heen described ; and 
having laid on the Lench a cloth which has been folded several 
tiines, so that the patieut may lie soft, lie is to be laid on his 
face, and extension thus made, and, along with the extension, 
pressure is to be made with a board, as in the ease of hump- 
back, the bourd being placed on the region of the nates, and 
rather below than above the hip-joint; and the hole made in 
the wall for the beard should uot he direct over, but should be 
ieclined a little dowuwards, towards the feet. This mode of 
i duction is particularly appropriate to this varicty of dislocation, 
wid at the same time is very strong. But perhaps, instcad of 


see the Plate at the cmd of the volume. 
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the board, it might be sufficicnt to have a person sitting (on 
the seat of tuxation 9), or pressing with his hands, or with his 
foot, and suddenly raising himself up, along with the extension. 
None of the other afore-mentioned modes of reduction arc 
natural in this form of dislocation. 

76. In dislocation forwards, the same mode of extension 
shonld be made; but a person who has very strong hands, and 
is well trained, should place the palm of the one hand on the 
groip, aud taking hold of this hand with the other, is at the 
same time to pnsh the dislocated part downwards, and at the 
same time to the fore part of the knee. This method of 
reduction is most especially conformable to this mode of dis- 
location. And the mode of suspension is also not far removed 
from being natural, but the person suspended should be well 
trained, so that his arm may not act as a lever npon the joint, 
but that the force of the suspension may act about the middle 
of the perincam, and at the os sacrum. 

77. Reduction by the bladder is also celebrated in disloca- 
tions at this joint, aud I have seen certain persons who, from 
ignorance, attempted to reduce both dislocations outwards and 
backwards therewith, not kuewing that they were rather dis- 
placing than replacing the parts; it is clear, however, that he 
who first invented this method intended it for dislocation 
inwards. It is proper, then, to know how the bladder should 
be used, if it is to be used, and it should be understood that 
many other methods are more powerful than it. The bladder 
should be placed between the thighs uninflated, so that it may 
be carried as far up the perineum as possible, and the thighs 
beginning at the patella are to be bound together with a swathe, 
as far up as the middle of the thigh, and then a brass pipe is 
to be introduced into one of the loose fect of the bladder,’ and 
air forced into it, the patient is to lic on his side with the 
injured linb uppermost. This, then, is the preparation ; some, 


' By “feet” is meant corners, | suppose. Dietz gives tle following note on this 
passage: “ Pedes utris quatuor anguli dicuntur, capra pedum reliquice. Sizepins in 
llispania vinuin hojusmodi atribus inclusum, qui pleui tumidique capra formam re- 
ferunt, a mulionibus transvehi eoguovi iisqne mulis impositis loco clitearum usus 
sum viator.” (Ed Dietz. tom. i, p. 50.) In like manner, “ pes veli” means “the 
lower corner of a sail’? See Catullus, iv, 19: and Faeciolati’s Lexicon, under Pes. 
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however, do the thing worse than as I have described, for 
they do not bind the thighs together to any extent, but only 
at the knees, neither do they make extension, whereas exten- 
sion should be made, and yet some people by having tlic 
good fortune to meet with a favorable case, have succeeded 
in making reduction. But it is not a convenient method 
of applying force, for the bladder, when inflated, does not 
present its most prominent part to the articular extremity of 
the femur, which is the place that ought to be more especially 
pressed outwards, but its middle, which probably corresponds 
with the middle of the thigh, or still lower down, for the 
thighs ave naturally curved, being fleshy, and in contact above, 
and becoming smaller downwards, so that the natural configura- 
tion of the parts forces the bladder from the most proper place. 
And if a small bladder be introduced, its power will be sniall, 
and wake to overcome the resistance of the articular bone. But 
if the bladder must be used, the thighs are to be bound together 
to a considerable extent, and the bladder is to be inflated along 
with the extension of the body, and in this method of reduction 
both legs are to be bound tugcether at their extremity. 

78. The prime object of the physician in the whole art of 
medicine should be to cure that which is diseased ; and if this 
can be accomplished in various ways, the least troublesome 
should be selected ; for this is more becoming a good man, and 
ouc well skilled in the art, who does not covet popular coin of 
base alloy. With regard to the subject now on hand, the fol- 
lowing are domestic means of making extension of the body, 
so that it is easy to choose from among the things at hand:— 
In the first place, when soft and supple thongs are not at hand 
for ligatures, either iron chains, or cords, or cables of ships, are 
to be wrapped round with scarfs or picces of woollen rags, 
especially at the parts of them which are to be applied, and 
mi this state they are to be used as bands. In the second 
place, the patient is to be comfortably laid on the strongest 
and largest couch that is at hand, and the feet of the couch, 
cither those at the (padient’s ?) head, or those at the feet, are 
to be fastened to the threshold, cither within or without, as is 
wost suitable; and a square piece of wood is to be laid across, 
nnd exteuding from the one foot to the other; aul if this piece 
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of wood be slender, it should be bound to the fect of the coneh, 
but, if it be thick, there will be no necessity for this; then the 
heads of the ligatures, both of those at the head and those at 
the feet, are to be fustencd to a pestle, or some such piece of 
wood, at cither end; the ligatures should run along the line of 
the body, or be a little elevated above it, and it should he 
stretched proportionally to the pestles, so that, standing erect, 
the one may be fastened to the threshold, and the other to the 
transverse picce of wood. Extension is then to be made hy 
bending back the ends of the pestles.1. A ladder, having strong 
steps, if laid below the bed, will serve the purpose of the 
threshold and the piece of wood laid along (éhe foot of the couch ?), 
as the pestles can be fastened to the steps at cither end, and 
when drawn back they thus make extension of the ligatures. 
Vislocation, inwards or forwards, may be reduced in the fol- 
lowing manner: a ladder is to be fastened in the ground, and 
the man is to be seated upon it, aud then the sound leg is to 
be gently stretched along and hound to it, wherever it is found 
convenient ; and water is to be poured into an earthen vessel, or 
stones put into a hamper and slung from the injured leg, so as 
to effect the reduction. Another mode of reduction: a cross- 
beam is to be fastened between two pillars of moderate height ; 
aud at one part of the cross-beam there should be a protu- 
berance proportionate to the size of the nates;’ and having 
hound a coverlet round the patient’s breast, he is to be seated 
on the protuberant part of the cross-beam, and afterwards the 
breast is to be fastened to the pillar by some broad ligature ; 
then some onc is to hold the sound leg so that he may not fall 
off, and from the injured limb is to be suspended some con- 
yenient weight, as formerly described.* 

79. It should be particularly known that the union of ail 
hones is, for the most part, by a head and socket (coéy?é); in 
some of these the place (socked 7) is cotyloid and oblong, and 


' By “pestles,” as explained above, was meant poles, or strong staff's. Celsus uses 
the expression κ᾽ valida bacula” as applied to them. (vili, 20.) 

2 The reading here seems very doubtful; Vidus Vidius appears to have read 
πηχυαῖον, Whieh M. Littré approves of, though he does not adopt it. 

3 We have got no commentary of Galen on this paragraph, and there is nothing 
in the Seholia of Apollonius of much inferest bearing upon it. The modes of re- 
duction adverted to in it are easily understood, when the description is compared 
with the drawings given by Vidus Vidius and Littré. 
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in some the socket is glenoid (shallow 7).' In all dislocations 
reduction is to be effected, if possible, immediately, while still 
warm, but otherwisc, as quickly as it can be done; for reduc- 
tion will be a much casier and quicker process to the operator, 
and a much less painful one to the patient, if effected before 
swelling comes on. But all the joints when about to be re- 
dueed should be first softened, and geutly moved abont; for, 
thus they arc more easily reduced. And, in all cases of re- 
duction at joints, the paticnt must be put on a spare diet, but 
more especially in the case of the greatest joints, and those 
most diffieult to reduce, and less so in those which are very 
small and casily reduced. 

80. If any joint of the fingers is dislocated, whether the 
first, second, or the third, the same method of reduction is to 
be applied, but the largest joints arc the most difficult to re- 
duee. There are four modes of displacernent—either upwards, 
downwards, or to cither side; most commonly upwards, and 
most rarcly laterally, and in consequence of violent motion.” On 
hoth sides of its articular cavity there is a sort of raised border. 
When the dislocation is upwards or downwards, owing to the 
articular cavity having smoother edges there than at the sides, 
if the joint of it be dislocated, it is more easily reduced. This 
is the mode of reduction :—The end of the finger is to be 
wrapped round with a fillet, or something sueh that, when vou 
lay held of it and make extension, it will not sip; and when 
this is done, some person is to grasp the arm at the wrist, and 
another is to take hold of the finger which is wrapped in the 
fillet, and then cach is to make considerable extension towards 
himself, and at the same time the projecting bone is to be 


' Our author evidently alludes especially to the hip- and shoulder-joints, but he 
applies the terms in a general way to all the articulations. The application of the 
term κοτύλη to the articular cavity of the hip-joint is very ancient, being met with 
in the Homeric poems, as— 

ἔνδα μηρὸς 
᾿Ισχίῳ ἐνστρέφετσι, κοτύλιμ ἀυτὴν καλέουσι. 
(Hiad, v. 393, 306.) 

? Our author evidently understands the hand to be plaeed in a state of pronation, 
hy upwards, then, is meant forwards, aud by downwards is meant backwards, as the 
terms are now generally applied. See Cooper's Surgical Dictionary. Celsus also 
uses the terms forwards and backwards. “qui vel un privrem vel in posterivrem 
partent over σα ταν ὁ ove 19) 
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pushed into its place. But, if the dislocation be lateral, the 
same mode of reduction is to be used; but when you think 
that the extremity of the bone has cleared the rim, at the sume 
time that extension is made, the bone is to be pushed direct 
into its place, while another person on the other side of the 
finger is to tuke care and make counter-pressure, so that it may 
not again slip out there. The twisted nooses formed from 
palin-shoots are convenient for effecting reduction, if you will 
make extension and counter-extension by holding the twisted 
string in the one hand and the wrist in the other. ~When 
redueed, vou must bind the part as quickly as possible with 
bandages: these are to be very slender, and waxed with cerate, 
neither very soft nor very hard, but of middle consistence ; for 
that which is hard drops off from the tinger, while that which 
is soft and liqnid is melted and Jost by the increased heat of 
the finger. The bandage is to be loosed on the third or fourth 
day; but on the whole, if inflamed, it is to be the more fre- 
quently loosed, and if otherwisc, more rarely; this I say re- 
specting all the joints. The articulation of a finger is restored 
in fourteen days. The treatment of the fingers and of the tocs 
is the same. 

51. After all reductions of joints the patient should be con- 
fined to a restricted dict and abstinence until the seventh day; 
and if there be inflammation, the bandages are to be the more 
frequently loosed, but otherwise, less frequently, and the pained 
jJoiut is to he kept constantly in a state of rest, and is to he 
laid in the most convenient position possible. 

82. Accidents at the knee are more mild than at the elbow, 
from its bciug more compact, regular, and clegant in its con- 
struction ; and, therefore, it is more readily dislocated and re- 
duced. itis most frequently dislocated inwards, but also out- 
wards and backwards. The modes of reduction are these: by 
flexion at the knee, or by sudden calcitration,” or having rolled 

' These strings or nooses, formed from palm-shoots, are mentioned in allusion to 
this surgical use of them by Aristotle (De Partilus Animal., iv, 9); and by Diceles, 
in a fragment preserved by Apollonius Citiensis (ed. Dietz, p. 19). See further 
Littré, tom. iv, p. 61. They would appear to have been formed from the inner rind 
of the palm-trec; these, if of a glutinous nature, would, ne doubt, answer excellently 
in the case to whieh they are applied by our author. 


2 This term has not heen explained hy any ancient author, and therefore there is 
some difliculty in understanding properly the process to which it is applied. M. 
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x swathe into a ball, and fixed it in the ham, the patient’s body 
is to be suddenly dropped on its bended kuees. Dislocation 
hackwards, also, as iu the case of the clhow, may be reduced 
by moderate extension, and to cither side, either by flexion or 
ealcitration, but also hy moderate extension. The adjustment 
is the same in all cases. In dislocations backwards which are 
not reduced, the patient cannot bend the joint, but neither 
can he, to any great cxtent, in the other varicties ; the thigh 
and leg are wasted in front ; but if inwards the patients become 
bow-legged, and the external parts are wasted ; but if outwards 
they become more bandy-legged, hut the impediment is 1085, 
for the body is supported on the larger of the bones, and the 
inner parts are wasted. When these accidents happen at birth 
or during adolescence, they follow the rnle formerly stated.! 

83. Dislocations at the ankle-joint require strong extcusion, 
cither with the hands or some such means; and adjustment, 
which at the same time effects both purposes, as is common 1} 
all cases.? 

&i. Injurics of the foot are to be remedicd like those of 
the hand.* 

85. The bones connected with the leg, and which are dis- 
located, cither at birth or duving adolescence, follow the same 
course as those in the hand.' 

86. Vehen persons jumping from a height pitch on the heel, 
so as to occasion separation (d/astasis) of the bones, eccliymosis 
of the veins, and contusion of the nerves ; when these symptoms 
are very violent there is danger of sphacelus, and that the casc 


Littré gives a very claborate aud ingenions disquisition on this subject. The follow- 
ing is his own explanation: “Cela ¢tabli, voici comment je concois de I'elactisme + 
le patient ¢ctait placé debout sur la jambe saine, et des aides le maintenaient dans 
ectte position; la jambe luxée ctait en Pair; le médecin la saississait par le pied et 
la fléchissait brusquement en la portant vers les fesses. Ce procédé, dans Vhypothtse 
que je propose, ne différerait. de la flexion simple que paree qu'il se pratiquerait le 
malade étant debout.” (Guy. lip., tom. iv, p. 68, Arg.) Foés, in his note on this 
vassage, explains the term thus: ν᾽ Excalcitratio, per calces clapsi ossis inipulsio, aut 
ca que fit repente calcibus in sublime jactatis et per subituim flexuw articuli repositio.” 
{ do not exactly see how the proeess, as represcuted by Foés, cuuld have effected the 
purpose; | am inclined therefore to think that M. Littré’s explanation is the true 
ene. 

' On dislocations at the knee-joint, see the Argument, and § 37 of the work, On 
Fractures. 

? See, Qu Fractures. § 15. J Jbid., δ ὃ,  Sbid., § Iu. 
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may give trouble during life, for the boues are so constructed as 
to slip from one another, aud the nerves communieate together. 
Aud, indeed, in cases of fracture, cither from an injury in the 


leg or thigh, or in paralysis of the nerves (ἐν ἔθη ?) connected 
with these parts, or from ucglect during confinement to bed, 
when the heel gets blackened the most scrious conscquences 
result therefrom. Sometimes, in addition to the sphacclus, 
there come on acute fevers, accompanied with hiccup, aberration 
of intellect, and speedy death, with lividitics of the large blood- 
vessels, With regard to the symptoms attending cxaccrlations, 
if the cechymosed and blackened parts and those around be 
somewhat hard and red, and if along with the hardness there 
be lividity, mortification is to be apprehended ; but if the parts 
be slightly livid, or even very livid, and the swelling diffused, 


1 The aecident here briefly touched upon would appear to be dislocation of the 
os calcis from the astragalns. A very distinet case of it was reported lately by Mr, 
Brausby Cooper. “Jahn Ryley, aged £9, was adinitted into Guy’s ILospital with a 
dislocation of foot. He stated that in swinging himself out of a eart, he lost his 
hold, and slipped down from the curb-stone, his right foot being turned completely 
inwards, in which position it remained until he was brought into the Hospital. The 
diagnostic marks of the injury were as follows: The chief deformity arose from the 
complete inversion of the whole foot, the sole of which faced direetly inwards. The 
astragalus formed also a very evident deformity; for, although it remained in its 
natural position with respect to the tibia and tibula, its anterior articulatory surface 
pressed so tightly against the skin, that, had the distocation remained unrednced, the 
integuments must very soon have undergone ulecration. The superior edge of the 
anterior articulatory surface of the astragahts could be easily felt, and its form was 
distinctly yisible; a deep hollow was also observed below the external malleolus, 
where there was evidently extensive contusion of the soft parts. The external 
malleolus formed a considerable projection in its natural situation ; but neither it nor 
any of the other bones of the foot was fractured. From these appearances it was 
judged to be a dislocation of the os caleis and navieular bone, with the rest of the 
foot outwards from the astragalus. The reduction was effected in the following 
manner: The surgeon knelt at the foot of the patient's bed, and, grasping the heel 
with his right hand, made extension frem the instep with his left, an assistant at the 
same time pressing the tibia inwards towards its natural position. The reduction 
was very easily effected.” Severe symptoms supervened at first, but afterwards a 
perfect recovery took place. (Med. Gaz., No. 1069.) Though in this case the result 
was favorable, there can be little doubt that if the dislocation had been compound, 
or if the parts had not been promptly replaced, the consequences might have heen 
such as Ilippocrates describes, namely, great swelling and gangrene. These symptoms, 
it will be seen, he also represents as the consequences of injuries, and of the pressure 
prodneed by position in cases of paralysis. His observations on the latter case are 
most appropriate and deserving of attention. 
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or if greenish and soft, these appearances, in such cases, are 
all favorable. The treatment, if no fever be present, consists 
in the administration of hellebore, but otherwise it is not to 
be given, but exyglyhky (decoction af haneycomts aad vinegar) 
is to be given fer drink, if required. DGandaging as in the 
other articulations: above all, more especially in contusions, 
the bandages shonld be numerous and softer than nsual, but 
the compression shonld be less; most turns shonld be made 
around the heel. Position, like the bandaging, should be 
so reeulated as not to determine to the heel. Splints are not 
to be used. 

87. When the foot is dislocated, either alone or along with 
its epiphysis, the displacement is, for the most part, to the 
inside. If not reduced, in the conrse of time, the hip, the thigh, 
aud the side ef the leg opposite the dislocation, become 
atrophied. Reduction is the same as in the wrist, but the 
extension requires to be very powerful, Trentment, agreeably 
to the general rule for joints. Exacerbations do oceur, but 
less frequently than in dislocations at the wrist, provided the 
parts get rest. While they remain at rest the diet should be 
restricted. Those which occur at birth, or during adolescence, 
follow the rule formerly stated. 


' See, On Fractures, § 13. Dislocation of the foot, that is to sav, of the astragalus, 
is here correctly described. Compare Mr. Bravsby Cooper's description of the acci- 
dent in the Medical Gazette, No. 1069. As stated hy our author, dislocation inwards 
is far more common than any of the other varieties, and is generally accompanied 
with fracture of the malleolus. Whether by epiphysis, in th’s paragraph, is meant 
the external malleolus or conjoined malleoli, has been much disputed. If the latter, 
the case was evidently fracture of hones of the leg immediately above the ankle-joint. 
See the Argament, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Tne work commences with a very brief description of the 
bones of the human body; that is to say, with a compendious 
system of Osteology ($ J). 

In § 2, fractures of the nose are treated of. 

In 9 3, those of the ears ave treated of. 

In ἃ 4, there is given a summary view of dislocations of the 
lower jaw. 

In § 5, the dislocations of the shoulder are minutely de- 
seribed, along with all the known methods of reduction, 

In αὶ 6, is given an account of the nature and treatment of 
abruption of the acromion, 

In § 7, two forms of displacement of the bones of the forc-ann, 
at the elbow-joint, are deseriled: the same as ‘Articulations,’ 
§ 17. 

In § 8, two complete lusations of the same are given in the 
same terms as § 18, of “ Articulations.’ 

In καὶ 9, is given a brief notice of dislocation forwards and 
backwards: it is the same as ‘ Articulations,’ αὶ 19. 

In ἃ 10, there is a brief notice of diastasis of the bones at 
the elbow, by which is evidently meant separation of the radius 
from the ulua: the same as ‘ Articulations,’ ἡ 20. 

In $ 1], the effects of these lusations when not reduced, 
are briefly described; the same as ‘ Articulations,’ § 21. 

In § 12, complete lateral dislocations of the bones of the 
forc-arm, are treated of: the same as ‘ Articulations,’ § 22. 

In ἃ 18, complete dislocations forwards and backwards, are 
notiecd : the same as “ Articulations,’ ᾧ 23. 

In ᾧ 14, another form of dislocation is desembed : the same 
as § 7, and “ Articulations,’ § 21. 

In αὶ 15, the general rules hy which reduction is to be 
accomplished, are briefly given. 
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In § 16, a description is given of lnxation, or subluxation 
inwards and outwards, of the bones at the wrist. 

In ἃ 17, complete luxations of the bones at the wrist, in all 
directions, along with separate displacement of cither Lone arc 
described very succinctly. 

In $ 18, the consequences of unreduced dislocations are rery 
briefly noticed. 

In $ 19, hixations of the fingers are described. 

Luxaticns at the hip-joit are correctly and distinctly de- 
scribed in $$ 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

The modes of reduction are briefly cnumerated in ἃ 25. 

Tu $ 26, the symptoms and treatment of dislocation at the 
kuee are correctly given. 

In ὃ 27, the modes of reducing dislocations at the aukle- 
jot are bricfly described. 

In § 28, the analogy between the accidents which befall 
the houes of the foot, and those of the hand, is adverted to. 

In § 29, the consequences of unreduced luxations in the 
houcs of the foot are compared with the same in the hand. 

Tit ᾧ 80, the treatment of gaugrenc, following upon disloca- 
tion of the ox ealcis, and the consequence of other causes, is 
laid down in the same terms as at ‘ Articulations,’ ἃ 86. 

In § 3], the luxations at the ankle-joint are briefly given as 
in $ 87 of the work ‘On the Articulations.’ 

In § 82, a bricf summary is given of the important chapter 
on chib-foot, in the work ‘On the Articulations’, § G2. 

Tu. κ 25, the treatment of compound luxations is given with 
mineh precision. 

In § 34, asummary is given of the rules of practice respecting 
coniplete section of the extremitics. 

In αὶ 35, gangrene of the inembers resulting from disleeation 
ur any other cause, is distinctly treated of. 

Tn $36, curvatures of the spine from accident, and other- 
wise, are treated of. The doctrine is enfereed that, as in 
Δ} πον of the chest, there is more danger from a severe con- 
tusion than from a fracture. 

Ty § 37, the displacement of the spinal vertebra from injury 
in biieily treated of. 

fu $48, all the usual medes of reducing dislocation of the 
spine are treated of ut considerable leagth. 
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In $ 39, necrosis of the palate with subsidence of the uasal 
boues is briefly described. 

In § 10, some general observations of consideralle import- 
ance, on displacements of bones are given, with other remarks. 

In § 41, the treatment of fractures complicated with a wound, 
is distinctly laid down. 

In ᾧ 2, are given a few gencral observations on complete 
and partial lusations. 

We can have no diffienlty in deciding that the author of 
this work, whether [Hippocrates himself, or one of his immediate 
successors, must have intended it as a remembrancer to the 
reader on all the various subject-matters treated of in the preced- 
ing works ‘On Fractures,’ and ‘On the Articulations.’ In fact, 
many of the paragraphs in it, and the work ‘On the Articu- 
lations,’ are given in exactly the same words. That the object 
of the work is to fix in the mind the important facts more 
fully given in these two works, can admit of no doubt, and as 
such its importance caunot be questioned. Taking together 
the four treatises, namely, ‘On the Surgery, ‘On Fractures,’ 
‘On the Articulations,’ and ‘The Aloclilicus’ the subject of 
dislocations and fractures is treated of most scientifically and 
completely. In the first place, the work ‘On the Surgery,’ sup- 
plies us with a cop dil, as it were, of the whole subject, and 
prepares us fur what we are to meet with in the course of our 
investigation; then we have all the parts of the subject cxamined 
separately and minutely, in the works ‘On Fractures,’ and ‘On 
the Articulations ; and to conclude, we have here a bricf reca- 
pitulation of all the heads of the preceding inquiry. When we 
reflect on the admirable manner in which the whole subject is 
handled, and the many important truths which are evolved in 
the course of it, we cannot surcly but regard with veneration 
the labours of our forefathers, nor can we miss to be impressed 
with the feeling that they have more cause to look down with 
contempt upon us their posterity for not having proseented with 
more snecess the path of discovery which they had pointed out, 
than their posterity have to look back with scorn upon them, 
because we have now made some little advances beyond their 
limits. In conelusion, I do not hesitate to declare it as my decided 
gpinion, that no other author has treated the same subject in so 
complete a manner as Hippocrates lias done in these treatises. 
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1.) Wiru regard to the construction of bones, the bones and 
joints of the fingers are simple, the bones of the hand and foot 
are numerous, and articulated in various ways; the uppermost 
are the largest ; the heel consists of one bone which is scen to 
project outwards, and the back tendons are attached to it. 
The leg consists of two bones, united together above and below, 
but shghtly separated in the middle; the external bone (fide/a), 
where it comes into proximity with the little toc, is but slightly 
smaller than the other, more so where they are separated, and 
at the knee, the outer hamstring arises from it ;* these bones 
have a common epiphysis below, with which the foot is moved, 
aud another epiphysis abore,? in whieh is moved the articular 
extremity of the femur, which is simple and light in proportion 
to its length, in the form of a condyle, and haviug the patella 
(connected with it’), the femur itself bends outwards and 
forwards; its head is a round epiphysis which gives origin to 
the ligament inserted in the acctabnlum of the hip-joint.* 
This bone is articulated somewhat obliquely, but less so than 
the humerus. The ischium is unitcd to the great vertebra 
contignous to the os sacrum by a cartilaginous ligament.° 
The spine, from the os sacrum to the great vertebra, is enrved 
backwards; in this quarter are situated the bladder, the organs 
of generation, aud the inclined portion of the rectum; from 


τ The brief description of the bones given in this paragraph is evidently condensed 
from a larger work on the snbjeet. A considerable portion of the matter which is 
found here in an abridged form, is taken from the preceding treatises, On Fractures 
and On the Articulations, but not ihe whole of it. 

? The tendon of the biceps. 

3 It will Le lere perceived that by epiphysis is merely meant a close union of 
the two bones by means of a ligament. The term in this paragraph is not always 
nsed in this sense. Strictly spcaking, its signification wonld appear to be a pro- 
tnberance of a bone. It is applicd to the malleoli, to the head of the tibia, to the 
head and neck of the femur, to the spinous processes of the vertebra:, to the upper 
and lower extremities of the humerus, and to the lower extremity of the radius. 

* Allusion is evidently made to the ligamentum teres. 

5. Tt will be readily perceived that the term ischinm is not used here exaetly as 
applied by modern anatomists. It is applied in this plaee to the ilinm where it is 
articulated with the os sacrum. [Dy the great vcrtelira, as stated in the preceding 
work, is meant the last vertcbra of the loins. 
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this to the diaphragm it proceeds in a straight line inclining 
forwards, and the psox are situated there; from this point, to 
the great vertebra above the tops of the shoulders, it risesin a 
line that is cnrved backwards, and the curvature appears greater 
than it is in reality, for the posterior processes of the spine are 
there highest ; the articulation of the neck inclines forwards. 
The vertebrie on the inside! are regularly placed upon one 
another, but behind they are connected by a cartilaginous 
ligament ; they are articulated in the form of synarthrosis at 
the back part of the spinal marrow ; behind they have a sharp 
process having a cartilagmous cpiphysis, whence proceeds the 
roots of nerves running downwards, as also muscles extending 
from the neck to the loins, and filling the space between the 
ribs and the spine. The ribs are connected to all the inter- 
vertebral spaces on the inside, from the neck to the lumbar 
region, by a small ligament, and before to the sternum, their 
extremities being spongy and soft; their form is the most arched 
in man of all animals ; for in this part, man is, of all animals, 
the narrowest in proportion to his bulk. The ribs are united 
to cach vertebra by a small ligament at the place from which 
the short and broad lateral processes (éansrerse processes 7) 
arise. Thestcrnum is one continuous bone, having lateral pits 
for the insertion of the ribs ; it is of a spongy and cartilaginous 
structure. The clavicles are rounded in front, having some 
slight movements at the sternum, but more free at the acromion. 
The acromion, in man, arises from the scapule differently 
from most other animals, The scapulais cartilaginous towards 
the spine, and spongy elsewhere, having an irregular figure 
externally ; its neck and articular cavity cartilaginous; it does 
not interfere with the movements of the ribs, and is free of all 
connexion with the other bones, except the humerus. The 
head of the humerus is articulated with its (glenoid ?) cavity, 
by means of a small ligament, and it consists of a rounded 
epiphysis composed of spongy cartilage, the humerus itself is 
bent outwards and ferwards, and it is articulated with its 
(glenoid?) cavity by its side, and not in a straight line. At 
the clbow it is broad, and has condyles and cavities, and is of 


1 Meaning before, that is to say, at their anterior part. 
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a solid consistence ; behind it is a eavity in which the coronoid 
process (ofecranon.’) of the ulna is lodged, when the arm is 
extended ;! here, too, is inserted the benumbing nerve,” which 
arises from between the two bones of the fore-arm at their 
junction, and terminates there. 

2. When the nose is fractured, the parts should be modeled. 
instantly, if possible. If the fracture be in its cartilaginous 
part, introduce into the nostrils a tent formed of caddis, inclosed 
in the outer skin of a Carthaginian hide, or anything elsc 
which docs not irritate; the skin is to be glued to the parts 
displaced, which are to be thus rectified. Bandaging in this 
case docs mischicf. The treatment is to consist of flour with 
manna, or of sulphur with cerate. You will immediately 
adjust the fragments, and afterwards retain them in place with 
your fingers introduced into the nostrils, and turning the parts 
tuto place; then the Carthaginian skin is to be used. Callus 
forms even when there is a wonnd; aud the same things are 
to he done, even when there is to be exfoliation of the bones, 
for this is not of a serious nature.® 


' Wore T would call the attention of the reader to ile application of this term, 
“the coronoid process of the ulna’ (ἡ κορώνη ἡ, ἐκ τὸν whyeoe), Which ercates a 
good deal of amthiguity in several of our auilior’s deseriptiaus of the accidents at the 
elhow-joint. There can he no donbt, in this place, that it is applied to the olecranon, 
as | think if is on all occasions, but M. Littré interprets differently several of the 
passages in which it occurs, In the present instance, M. Liltré, however, understands 
it as I always da. By Galen, the term (xopery) is always decidedly applied to the 
whole of the posterior process of the wha, that is to say, to the elecranon. Sec 
Chirurgici Veieres, ed. Coechi, p. 141. 

2 Ἰοῦς explains this as meaning the ligament: he says, “ γαρκῶδες vetipor liga- 
menitun intelligere videtur quod ligamentorum natura sensu careat. Tint autem 
ligamentum iad denstumn, crassum et validum ac membranosum, quod ex brachii fine 
inferiore exertum, cubitum cum radio connectit, totamque dearticnlationem circum 
vestions, majore tamen parte enhitnm anneetit, ut seribit [Hippocrates lilire de Pract.” 
But, if our author meant the ligament in this place, it is clear that he ascribes to it 
the well-known sensation occasioned by pressure on the ulnar nerve. The following 
description of it will explain clearly what 1 alludeto: ΔΑ the elbow the nlnar nerve 
is superticial, and snpported by the inner candyle, against which it is easily com- 
pressed, giving rise to the thrilling sensation along the inner side of the fore-arm and 
little finger, aseribed to striking the ‘famny-bone.’ ” (Wilson’s Anatomy, p. 392.) 
Whether or not Hippocrates may not fall into the mistake of confounding nerves with 
ligamenis I cannot venture to state positively. 

2 This paragrapli is abridged from §§ 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 of the work, On the 
Articulations. On the eaddis mentioned in this paragraph, see the editors ef Erotian, 
Eustachius, and Frautzius, under dyry dBortw. 
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3. In fractures of the cars, neither bandages nor cataplasms 
should he used; or, if any bandage be uscd, it should be put 
on very light; the cerate and sulphur, should be applicd to 
agelutinate the bandages. When matter forms in the cars, it 
is feund to he more deeply scated than might be supposed, for 
all parts that are pulpy, and consist of juicy flesh, prove 
deceptions in such a case. But no harm will result from 
making an opening, for the parts are lean, watery, and full of 
mucus. No mention is here made of the places and cireun- 
stances which render it fatal to make an opening.’ The cure 
is soonest effected by transfixing the car with a cautery; but 
the car is maimed and diminished in size, if burnt across. If 
opened, one of the gentle medicines for fresh wounds should 
be used as a dressing.” 

4. The jaw-hone is often slightly displaced (sudluxated 2), 
and is restored again; it is dislocated but rarely, especially in 
gaping; in fact, the bone is never dislocated unless it slip while 
the mouth is opened wide. It slips, however, the more readily 
from its ligaments being oblique, supple, and of a yielding 
nature. The symptoms are: the lower jaw protrudes, it is dis- 
torted to the side opposite the dislocation, and the patient can- 
not shut his mouth; when both sides are dislocated, the jaw 
projects more, the mouth can be less shut, but there is no dis- 
tortion ; this is shown by the rows of the teeth in the upper 
and lower jaw corresponding with one another. If, then, both 
sides be dislocated, and not immediately reduced, the patient 
for the most part dies on the tenth day, with symptoms of con- 
tinued fever, stupor, and coma, for the muscles there induce 
such effects; there is disorder of the bowels attended with 
scanty and unmixed dejections; and the vomitings, if any, arc 
of the same character. The other variety is less troublesome. 
The method ofr eduction is the same in both:—The patient being 
laid down or seated, the physician is to take hold of his head, 
and grasping both sides of the jaw-bone with both hands, 
within and without, he must perform three mancenvres at once, 
—rectify the position of the jaw, push it backwards, and shut 
the month. The treatment should consist of soothing applica- 

' Compare On the Articulations, § 15. 


3 The contents of this paragraph are abridged from § £0 of the work, On the 
Articulations. 
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tions, position, and applying a suitable bandage to support the 
jaw-bone, so as to co-operate with the reduction. 

5. The hone of the shoulder is dislocated downwards. I 
have never heard of any other mode. ‘The parts put on the 
appearance of dislocation forwards, when the flesh about the 
joint is wasted during consumption, as also seems to he the 
case with cattle when in a state of leanness after winter.* 
Those persons are most liable to dislocations who are thin, slen- 
der, and have humiditics about their joints without inflam- 
mation, for it knits the joints. Those who attempt to reduce 
and rectify dislocations in oxen, commit a blunder, as forgetting 
that the symptoms arise from the manner in which the ox nses 
the limb, and that the appearance is the same in a man who is 
in a similar condition, and forgetting also that Homer has said, 
that oxen are most Jean at that season. In this dislocation, 
then, when not reduced, the patient cannot perform any of 
those acts which others do, by raising the arm from the side. 
I have thus stated who are the persons most subject to this 
dislocation, aud how they are affected. In congenital dis- 
locations the nearest bones are most shortened, as is the case 
with persons who are weasel-armed ; the fore-arm less so, and 
the hand still less; the bones above are not affected. And the 
parts (near the scat of the injury) are most wasted in flesh ; and 
this happens imore especially on the side of the arm opposite the 
dislocution, and that during adolescence, yet in asomewhat less 
degree than in congenital cases. The deep-seated suppurations 
occur most frequently to new-born infants about the joint of 
the shoulder, and these produce the same consequcnecs as dis- 
locations.? In adults, the bones are not so diminished in size, 
and justly, seeing that the others will not inerease as in the 
former case; but wasting of the fiesh takes place, for it is in- 
creased, and 15 diminished every day, and at all ages, And 
attention should be paid to the force of habit, and te the 
symptom produced by the tearing away ofthe acromion, whereby 
a void is left, which makes people suppose that the humerus is 


' This is an abridgment of §§ 30 and 31 of the work, On the .Articulatious. 

? The language here would seem to imply that the dislocation in cattle is not real, 
but merely apparent. See §8 of the Articulations, aud the Auuotatiens on il. 

9. Every experienced physician niust lave inet with cases in which abscess about a 
joint has oceasioned impairneut of it. 
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dislocated. The head of the humerus is felt in the armpit, and 
the paticnt cannot raise his arm, nor swing it to this side and 
that, as formerly. ‘The other shoulder shows the difference, 
Modes of reduction :—The patient himself having placcd his fist 
in the armpit, pushes up the head of the humerns with it, and 
brings the hand forward to the breast. Another:—Foree it back- 
wards, so that you may turn it round. Another:—Apply your 
head to the aeromion, and vour hands to the armpit, scparate 
the head of the humerus (from the side ?), and push the clbow 
in the opposite direction; or, instead of your knees, another 
person may turn aside the elbow, as formerly directed. Or, 
place the patient ou your shoulder, with the shoulder in his arm- 
pit. Or, with the heel, something being introduced to fill up 
the hollow of the armpit, and using the right foot to the right 
shoulder. Or, with a pestle. Or, with the step of aladder. Or, 
by rotation made with a piece of wood stretched below the arm. 
Treatment:—As to attitude, the arm placed by the side, the 
hand and shoulder raised ; the bandaging and adjustment of the 
parts while in this attitude. If not reduced, the top of the 
shonlder becomes attenuated.’ 

6. When the aeromion is torn away, the appearance is the 
same as in dislocation of the shoulder; but there is no impedi- 
ment, except that the bone does not return to its position. The 
figure should be the same as in dislocation, both as regards 
bandaging and suspending the limb. The bandaging according 
to rule.” 

7. When partial displacement (sb-lucation 2) takes place at 
the elhow, either inside or outside, but the sharp point (o/e- 
rranon?) remains in the cavity of the humerus, make extension 
in a straight line, and push the projecting parts backwards and 
to the sides.* 

8. In complete dislocations to either side, make extension 
while the arm is in the position it is put in to be bandaged for 
a fracture, for thus the rounded part of the clhow will not form 
an obstacle to it. Dislocation most commonly takes place in- 
wards. The parts are to be adjusted by separating the bones 


' This description of the symptoms and treatment of distocation at the shonlder- 
joint is abridged from § 1-13 of the work, On the Articulatiens. 

3 This is an abridgment of § 11 ef the work, On the Articulations. 

3 This is a repetition of § 17 of the work, On the Articulations. 
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as much as possible, so that the cnd of the humerus may not 
come in contact with the olecranon, but it is to be carried np 
and turned round, and not forced in a straight line ; at the same 
time the opposite sides are to be pushed together, and the bones 
yeduced. to their place.!. In these cases rotation of the clhow 
cooperates; that is to say, turning the arm into a state of 
supination and pronation ; so much for the reduction. With 
regard to the attitude in which it is to be put,—the hand is to 
be placed somewhat higher than the elbow, and the arm by the 
side; this position suits with it when sling from the neck, is 
easily borne, is its natural position, and one adapted for ordi- 
nary purposes, unless calhts form improperly: the calls soon 
forms. Treatment :—By bandages according to the common 
nue for articulations, and the point of the elbow is to he included 
in the bandage.* 

9. The elbow, when luxated, indnees the most serious conse- 
quences, fevers, pain, nansea, vomiting of pure bile; and this 
especially in dislocations backwards, from pressure on the nerve 
which occasions numbness; next to it is dislocation forwards. 
The treatment is the same. The reduction of dislocation back- 
wards is hy extension and adaptation: the symptom of this 
varicty, loss of the power of extension ; of dislocation forwards, 
loss of the power of ficxion. [π it a hard ball is to be placed 
in the bend of the elhow, and the fore-arm is to be bent over 
this while sudden extension is made.® 

10. Diastasis of the bones may be rceogniscd by examining 
the part where the vein which runs along the arm divides.* 

1]. In these cases callus is speedily formed. In congenital 
dislocations, the boues below the scat of the injury are shorter 
than natural; in this case, tle greatest shortcning is in the 
nearest, namely, those of the forc-arm; second, those of the 
hand; third, those of the fingers. The arm and shoulder are 
stronecr, owing to the nourishment which they receive, and the 
other arm, from the additional work it lias to perform, is still 
more strong. The wasting of the flesh, if the dislocation was 


' The meaning in this passage seems very equivocal. See Littré, and our Argument 
to the work, On the Articulations. 

? This is a repetition of § 18 of the work, On the Articulatiens. 

3 This is copied from ¢ 19 of the work, On the Articulations. 

4 'This is literally copied from § 20 of the work, On the Articulations. 
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outwards, is on the inside; or if otherwise, on the side opposite 
the dislocation.’ 

12. In dislocation at the elbow, whether ontwards or inwards, 
extension is to be made with the fore-arm at right angles to the 
arm ; the arm is to be suspended by a shawl passed through the 
armpit, and a weight is to be attached to the extremity of the 
elbow ; or force is to be applied with the hands. The articular 
extremity being properly raised, the parts are to be adjusted 
with the palms of the hands, as in disloeations of the hands. It 
is to be bandaged, suspendcd in a sling, and placed, while in 
this attitude." 

13. Dislocations backwards are to be rectified with the palms 
of the hands along with sudden extension. These two acts are 
to be performed together, as in other eases of the kind. In 
dislocation forwards, the arm is to bend around a ball of cloth, 
of proper size, and at the same time replaced. 3 

14. If the displacement be on the other side both these 
operations are to be performed in effecting the adjustment of 
the arm. With regard to the treatment,—the position and the 
bandaging are the same as in the other cases. For all these 
cases may be reduced by ordinary distension.* 

15. With regard to the modes ef reduction, some act upon 
the principle of carrying the one piece of bone over the other, 
some by extension, and some by rotation: these last consist in 
rapidly turing the arm to this side and that.’ 

16. The joint of the hand is dislocated inwards or outwards, 
but most frequently inwards. The symptoms are easily recog- 
nised; if inwards, the patient cannot at all bend his fingers, 
but if ontwards, he cannot extend them. Reduction :—By 
placing the fingers above a table, extension and counter-exten- 
sion are to be made by assistants, while, with the palm of the 
hand or the heel, on the projecting bone, one presses forwards, 
aud from behind, upon the other bone, and lays some soft 
substance on it; and, if the dislocation be above, the hand is 
to be turned into a state of pronation; or, if backwards, into 


' This is taken from § 21 of the work, On the Articulations. 
3 This is taken from § 22 of the work, On the Articulations. 
3 This is copied from § 23 of the work, On the Artienlations. 
4 This is taken from § 24 of the work, On the Articulations. 
3 This is tle same as § 20 of the work, On the Articulations, 
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a state of supination. The treatment is to be conducted. with 
bandages.! 

17. The whole hand is dislocated cither inwards or outwards, 
but especially inwards, or to this side or that. Sometimes the 
epiphysis is displaced, and sometimes there is displacement 
(diastasis) of the one bone from the other. Powerful exten- 
sion is to be made in this case; and the projecting part is to 
be pressed upon, and counter-pressure made on the opposite side : 
both modes being performed at the same time, both backwards 
and laterally, cither with the hands on a table, or with the 
heel. These accidents give rise to serious consequences and 
deformities ; but in time the parts get so strong as to admit of 
being used. The treatment consists of handages comprehending 
the hand and fore-arm, and splints are to be applicd as far as 
the fingers ; when put in splints, they are to be more frequently 
loosed than in fractures, aud more copious affusions of water 
are to be used’. 

18. Jn congenital dislocations the hand becomes shortened, 
and the atrophy of the flesh is gencrally on the side opposite 
the dislocation. In the adult the bones remain of their proper 
size.3 

19. The symptoms of dislocation of the finger are obvious, 
and need not be described. This is the mode of reduction :— 
By stretching in a straight line, and making pressure on the 
projecting part, and counter-pressure, at the opposite side, on 
the other. The proper treatment consists in the application 
of handages. When not reduced, the parts unite by callus 
outside of the joint. In congenital dislocations, and in those 
which oceur during adolescence, the bones below the dislocation 
are shortened, and the flesh is wasted principally on the side 
opposite to the dislocation ; in the adult the bones remain of 
their proper size.* ἢ 

20. Dislocation at the hip-jomt occurs in four modes, in- 
wards most frequently, outwards next, the others of equal 
frequency. The symptoms :—The common, a comparison with 
the sound leg. The peculiar symptoms of dislocations inwards; 


' This is the same as ἃ 26 of the work, On the Articulations. 


2 This is taken from § 27 of the work, On the Articulations. 
3 This is the same as § 28 of the work, On the Articulations. 
1 This is taken from § 29 of the work, On the Articulations. 
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the head of the bone is felt at the perineum; tlic patient 
cannot bend his leg as formerly; the hmb appears clongated, 
aud to a great extent, unless you bring both limbs into the 
middle space between them in making a comparison of them ; 
and the foot and the knee are inclined outwards. If the 
dislocation has taken place from birth, or duting one’s 
growth, tle thigh is shortened, the leg less so, aud the 
others according to the same rule; the fleshy parts are 
atrophied, especially on the outside. Such persons arc afraid 
to stand erect, and crawl along on the sound limb; or, if 
compelled, they walk with one or two staves, and hear up 
the affected limb; and the smaller the limb so much the 
more easily do they walk. If the accident happen to adults 
the bones remain of their proper size, but the flesh is wasted, as 
formerly described; the patients walk in a wriggling mauuer, 
like oxen ; they are bent towards the flank, and the buttock on 
the uninjured side is prominent ; for the uninjured limb must 
necessarily come below that it may support the body, whilst 
the other must be carried out of the way, as it cannot sup- 
port the body, like those who have an ulcer in the foot. They 
poise the body by means of a staff on the sound side, and 
grasp the affected limb with the haud above the knee so as to 
earry the body in shiftiug from one place to another. If the 
parts below the hip-joint be used, the bones below are less 
atrophied, but the flesh more.} 

21. The symptoms and attitudes in dislocation outwards are 
the opposite, and the knee and foot incline a little inwards. 
When it is congenital, or occurs during adolescence, the bones 
do not grow properly ; according to the same rule, the bone of 
the hip-jomt is somewhat higher than natural, and does not 
grow proportionally. In those who have frequent dislocations 
outwards, without inflammation, the limb is of a more humid 
(flabby ?) temperament than natural, like the thumb, for it is 
the part most frequently dislocated, owing to its configuration ; 
in what persons the dislocation is to a greater or less extent ; 
and in what persons it is more difficultly or easily produced ; 
in what there is reason to hope that it can be speedily reduced, 
and in what not; and the remedy for this; and in what cases 


' This is mostly condensed from §§ 51 and 32 of the work, On the Articulations, 
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the dislocation frequently happens, and treatment of this. In 
dislocation outwards from birth, or during adolescence, or from 
discase, (and it happens most frequently from discase, in which 
case there is sometimes exfoliation of the bone, but even where 
there is no exfoliation,) the patients experience the same sym- 
ptoms, but to an inferior degree to thosc in dislocations inwards, 
if properly managed, so that in walking they can put the whole 
foot to the ground and lean to cither side. The younger the 
paticut is, the greater care should be bestowed on him; when 
neglected, the case gets worse; when attended to, it improves ; 
aud, although there be atrophy in all parts of the limb, it is to 
a less extent. 

222. When there is ἃ dislocation on both sides, the affections 
of the bones are the same; the flesh is well devcloped, except 
within, the nates protrude, the thighs are arched, unless there 
be sphacclus.’ It there be curvature of the spine above the 
hip-joint, the paticuts enjoy good health, but the body does not 
grow, with the exception of the head? 

23. The symptoms of dislocation backwards are :—The parts 
before more empty, behind they protrude, the foot straight, 
flexion impossible, except with pain, extension least of all: in 
these the linth is sliortened. They can neither extend the 
limb at the ham, norat the groin, unless it he much raised, nor 
van they bend it. The uppermost joint, in most cases, tukes the 
ead: this is common in joints, nerves, muscles, intestines, 
uteri, aud other parts. There the hone of the hip-joint is 
earricd backwards to the uates, aud on that account it 15 
shortened, and because the paticnt cannot extend it. The flesh 
ol the whole leg is wasted in all cases, in which most, and to 
whut extent, has been already stated. Every part of the body 
which performs its functional work is strong, hut, if inactive, 
it gets mito a bad condition, wuless its inaetivity arise from 
fativue, fever, or inflammation. Aud in dislocations outwards, 
the limb is shortened, because the bone is lodged in flesh which 
jields; but, in dislocations inwards, it is longer, beeause the 
boue is lodged on a projecting bone. Adults, then, who have 
this dislocation unreduced, are bent at the groins in walking, 


' That is to sav, unless the case proceed from disease of the bone. 
* The contents of this and whe preceding paragraph are inostly condensed from 
δα αἵ, σὺν 56 af the work, Gn the Articulations. 
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and the other ham is flexed ; they scarcely reach the ground 
with the ball of the foot; they grasp the limb with the hand, 
and walk without a staff if they choose ; if the staff be too long, 
their foot cannot reach the gronnd,—if they wish to reach the 
ground, they must use a short staff. There is wasting of the 
flesh in eases attended with pain ; and the inclination of the leg 
is forward, and the sound leg in proportion. In congenital 
cases, or when in adolescence, or from disease, the bone is dis- 
located (under what circumstances will be explained afterwards), 
the limb is particularly impaired, owing to the nerves and joints 
not being exercised, and the kuce is impaired for the reasons 
stated. These persons, keeping the limb bent, walk with one 
staff or two. But the sound limb is in geod flesh from usage. 

24. In dislocations forwards the symptoms are the opposite : 
a vacuity behind, a protuberance before ; of all motions they can 
least perfurm flexion, aud extension best; the feot is straight, 
the limb is of the proper length at the heel; at its extremity 
the foot a little turned up; they are especially pained at first : 
of all these dislocatious reteution of urine occws most fre- 
quently in this varicty, because the bone is lodged among in- 
portant uerves. The fore parts are stretched, do not grow, are 
diseased, and are obnoxious to premature decay; the back 
parts are wrinkled. In the case of adults, they walk crect, 
resting merely on the hecl, and this they do decidedly if they 
can take great steps; but they drag it along; the wasting is 
least of all in this variety of dislocation, owing to their being 
able to use the limb, but the wasting is most behind. The 
whole limb being straighter than natural they stand in need 
of a staff on the affected side. When the dislocation is con- 
genital, or has occurred during adolescence, if properly managed, 
the paticnt has the use of the limb as wel] as adults (otherwise?) 
have of it. But, if neglected, it is shortened and extended, for 
in such cases the joint is generally ancylosed in a straight po- 
sition. ‘Yhe diminution of the bones, aud wasting of the fleshy 
parts, are analogeus.” 

25. In reduetion—the extension of the thigh is to be powerful, 


' The contents of these two paragraphs on dislucation backwards are condensed 
from §3 57, 58 of the work, Ou the Articulations. 

2 The contents of this paragrupl: are coudensed from oi 09, 60 of the work, On 
the Articulations, 
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and the adjustment what is common in all such cases, with the 
hands, or a board, or a lever, which, in dislocations inwards, 
should be round, and in dislocations outwards, flat; but it is 
mostly applicable in dislocations outwards. Dislocations in- 
wards are to be remedied by means of bladders, extending to 
the bare part of the thigh, along with extension and binding 
together of the limbs. he patient may be suspended, with 
his fect a little separated from one another, and then a person, 
inserting his arm within the affected limb, is to suspend himself 
from it, aud perform cxtension and readjustment at the same 
time; and this method is sufficicut in dislocations forwards and 
the others, but least of all in dislocations backwards. A board 
fastened under the limb, hkethe board fastencd below the arm 
in dislocations at the shoulder, answers in dislocations inwards, 
but less so in the other varictics. Along with extension you 
will use pressure cither with the foot, the hand, or a board, 
especially in dislocations forwards and backwards. 

26. Dislocations at the knee are of a milder character than 
those of the elbow, owing to tle compactness and regularity of 
the joint; and hence it is more readily dislocated and reduced. 
Dislocation generally takes place inwards, but also outwards 
and backwards. The methods of reduction are—by circum- 
flexion, or by rapid excaleitration, or by rolling a fillet into a 
ball, placing it in the hain, and then letting the paticnt’s body 
suddenly drop down on his knees: this mode applies best in dis- 
locations backwards. Dislocations backwards, like those of 
the elbows, may also be reduced by inoderate extension. Lateral 
dislocations may be reduced by circumficxion or excalcitration, 
or by extension (but this is most applicable in dislocation hack- 
wards), but also by moderate extension. The adjustinent is what 
is common in all. If not reduced, in dislocations backwards, 
they cannot bend the leg and thigh upon one another, but 
neither can they do this in the others except to a small extent; 
and the fore parts of the thigh and leg are wasted. In dis- 
locations inwards they are bandy-legged, and the external 
parts arcatrophied. But, in dislocations outwards, they incline 
more ontwards, Jut are less lame, for the body is supported on 
the thicker bone, and the inner parts are wasted. The con- 


1 This paragraph is made up from § 70 and other paragraphs of the work, On the 
Articulations. 
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sequenees of a congenital dislocation, or one occurring during 
adolescence, are analogous to the rule formerly laid down.' 

27. Dislocations at the ankle-joimt require strong extension, 
cither with the hands or some such means, and adjustment, 
which at the same time effects both acts; this is common in 
all cases.” 

28. Dislocations of the bones of the foot are to be treated 
like those of the hand# 

29. Dislocations of the bones connected with the leg, if not 
reduced, whether oceurriug at birth or durmg adolescence, arc 
of the same character as those in the hand.* 

80. Persons who, in jumping from ἃ height, have pitched 
on the heel, so as to occasion diastasis (separation) of the 
bones, eechymosis of the veins, and coutusion of the uerves,— 
when these symptoms are very violent, there is danger that the 
parts may sphacelate, and give trouble to the patient during 
the remainder of his life; for these bones are so constructed as 
to slip past one another, and the nerves communicate together. 
And, likewise, in cases of fracture, either from an injury in the 
leg or thigh, or in paralysis of the nerves connected with these 
parts, or, when in any other case of confinemeut to bed the 
heel, from neglect, becomes blackened, in all these cases serious 
effects result therefrom. Sometimes, in addition to the spha- 
eclus, very acute fevers supervene, attended with hiccup, tumours, 
aberration of intellect, and speedy death, along with lividity of 
the large blood-vessels, and gangrene. The symptoms of the 
exacerbations are these: if the cechymosis, the blackened parts, 
and those around them, be somewhat hard and red, and if lividity 
be combined with the hardness, there is danger of mortification ; 
but, if the parts are sublivid, or even very livid and diffnsed, or 
greenish and soft, these symptoms, in all such cases, are favor- 
able. The treatment consists in the administration of hellebove, 
if they be free from fever, but otherwise, they are to have 
oryglyky for drink, if required. Bandaging,—agrecally to the 
rie in other joints; but this is to be attended to also,—the 
bandages should be numcrons, and softer than usual; compres- 


' The substance of what is lere said on distocations at the kuee, is taken from 
§ 82 of the work, On the Articulations. and § 37 of the work, On Fractures. 

2 See On the Articulations. § 85; aud On Fractures, § 13. 

> See On the Articulations, § 81. + Jhid., § 85. 
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sion less; more water than usnal to be used in the affusions; to 
be applied especially to the heel. The same object should be 
sought after in the position as in the bandaging, namely, that 
the humours may not be determined to the heel; the limb to be 
well laid should have the heel higher than the knee. Splints 
not to be used.! 

31. When the foot is dislocated, either alone, or with the 
epiphysis, the displacement is more apt to be inwards. If ποῦ 
reduced, in the course of time the parts of the hips, thigh, and 
lee, opposite the dislocation, become attenuated. Reduction:— 
As in dislocation at the wrist; but the extension requires to he 
very powerful. Treatment :—Agreeably to the rule laid down 
for the other joints. Less apt to he followed by serions con- 
sequences than the wrist, if kept guict. Dict restricted, as 
being in an inactive state. Those occurring at birth, or during 
adolescence, observe the rule formerly stated? 

32. With regard to shght congenital dislocations, some of them 
ean be rectified, especially elub-foot. There is more than one 
variety of club-foot. The treatment consists in modelling the 
foot like a piece of wax; applying resinons cerate, and nime- 
rons bandages ; or a sole, or a piece of lead is to be bound on, 
hut not upon the bare skin; the adjustment and altitudes to 
correspond. 

33. If the dislocated bones cause a wound in fhe skin, and 
protrude, it is better to Ict them alotiec, provided only they are 
not allowed to hang, nor are coinpressed. The treatment con- 
sists In applying pitched οοναΐο, or compresses dipped in hot 
wine (for cold is bad in all such cases), aud eertam leaves ; but 
i winter unwashed woo) may be applicd as a cover to the part; 
neither cataplasms nor bandaging; restricted dict. Cold, great 
woight, compression, vielence, restricted position, all such are 
to be accounted as fatal measures. When treated moderately 
(they escape), maimed and deformed ; for, if the dislocation be 
it the ankle, the foot is drawn upwards, and, if elsewhere, 
according tothe same rule. The bones do not readily exfoliate; 


' "Phe contents of this paragraph are copied almost word for word from § 86 of the 
work, O11 the Articulations. 

2 This is Hilerally taken from § 87 of the work, On the Articnlations. 

5. This is a very brief abstract of the contents of § 62 of the work, On the Artie i- 
lations. 
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for only small portions of them are denuded, and they heal by 
narrow cicatrices. The danger is greatest in the greatest jolts, 
aud those highest up. Tlie only chance of recovery is, if they 
are not reduced, exeept at the fingers and hand, and in these 
eases the danger should be anuounced beforehand. Attempts 
at recduetion to be made on the first or second day; or, if not 
accomplished then, on the tenth, by no means on the fourth. 
Reduction by levers. Treatment:—As in injuries of tle boucs 
of the head, and the part is to be kept hot; and it is better to 
give hellebore immediately after the parts have been redueced. 
With regard to the other bones, it should be well known, that, 
if replaced, death will be the consequence; the more surely 
and expeditiously, the greater the articulation, and the more 
high its situation. Dislocation of the foot is attended with 
spasm (tetanus) and gangrene; and if, upon its being replaced, 
any of these symptoms come on. the chance of recovery, if 
there be any chance, is in displacing it anew; for spasms co 
not arise from relaxation, but from tension of the parts.! 

81, Excision, either of articular bones, or of pieces of bones, 
when not high up in the body, but about the foot or the hand, 
is generally followed by recovery, unless the patient die at 
once from deliquium animi. Treatment:—As in injuries of 
the head; warmth. 

35. Sphacelus of the fleshy parts is produced hy the tight 
compression of bleeding wounds, and by pressure in the frac- 
tures of bones, and by blackening, arising from bandages. 
sind in those cases in which a portion of the thigh or arm, both 
the boues and the flesh drop off, many recover, the case being 
less dangerous than many others. In cases, then, connected 
with fracture of the bones, the separation of the flesh quickly 
takes place, but the separation of the bone, at the boundary of 
its denuded part, is slower in taking place. But the parts 
lelow the’ seat of the injury, and the sound portion of the 
body, ave to be previously taken away (for they die previously), 
taking care to avoid producing pain, for deliquium animi may 
occasion death. The hone of the thigh in snch a case came 
away on the eightieth day, but the leg was removed on the 
twentieth day. The bones of the leg, in a certain case, came 


( This is condensed from §§ 63-7 of the work, On the Articulations. 
3 See § 68 of the work, On the Articulations. 
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away at the middle on the sixtieth day. In these cases the 
separation is qnick or slow, according to the compression 
applied by the physician. When the compression is gently 
applied, the bones do not drop off at all, neither are they 
denuded of flesh, but the gangrene is confined to the more 
superficial parts. The treatment of such cases must be under- 
taken ; for most of them are more formidable in appearance 
than in reality. The treatment should be mild, but, with a 
restricted diet; hemorrhages and cold are to be dreaded; the 
position, so as that the limb may be inclined upwards, and 
afterwards, on account of the purulent abscess, horizontally, 
or such as may suit with it. In such cases, and in mortifica- 
tious, there are, usually, about the crisis, hemorrhages and 
violent diarrhaas, which, however, only last for a few dars; 
the paticnts do not lose their appetite, neither are they feverish, 
nor should they be put upon a reduced diet.! 

386. Displacement of the spinc, if inwards, threatens imme- 
diate death, attended with retention of urine and loss of sensi- 
bility. Outwards, the accident is free from most of these bad 
effects, much more so than when there is merely concussion 
without displacement; the cifects in the former ease being con- 
fined to the spot attected, whereas in the latter they are further 
evmmmunicated to the whole body, and are of a mortal character. 
In like manner, when the ribs are fractured, whether one or 
more, provided there be no splinters, there is rarely fever, spit- 
ting of blood, and sphacelus, and ordinary treatment withont 
evacuation will suffice, provided there be no fever;—bandaging, 
according torule ; and the callus forms in twenty days, the bone 
being of a porous nature. DButin eases of contusion, tubercles 
form, along with cough, suppurating sores, and sphacelus of the 
ribs, fur nerves from all the parts run along cach rib. In many 
of these cases hemoptysis and empyema alsy take place. The 
management of this case consists in careful treatment, ban- 
daging according to rule, diet at first restricted, but afterwards 
more liberal, quiet, silence, position, bowels, and venereal matters 
regulated. Even when there is no spitting of blood, these con- 
tusions are more painful than fractures, and are more subject 
in time to relapses; and when any mucous collection is left in 


1 This is condensed from § 69 of the work, On the Articulations. 
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the part, it makes itself he felt in disorders of the hody.  Treat- 
ment :—burning, when the hone is affected, down to the bone, 
but not touching the bone itself; if in the intercostal space, the 
brrning must not extend through it, nor he too superficial. In 
sphacelus of the ribs, tents arc to be tried, all other particulars 
will be stated afterwards; but they should he learned by sight 
rather than by words, namely, food, drink, heat, cold, attitude; 
medicines, dry, liquid, red, dark, white, sour, for the ulecrs, and 
so with regard to the dict.’ 

37, Displacements (af the verfebre) from a fall rarely admit 
of being rectified, and those alove the diaphragm are most difti- 
cult to rectify. When the accident happens to children, the 
body does not grow, with the exception of the legs, the arms, 
and thehead. Excurvation, in adults, speedily relieves the in- 
dividual from the disease he is labouring under, hut in time it 
renews its attack, with the same symptoms as in children, but 
of a less serious nature. Some individuals have borne this 
affection well, and have turned out to be brawny and fat. But 
few of them have lived to the age of sixty. Lateral curvatures 
also occur, the proximate cause of which is the attitudes in 
which these persons lic. These cases have their prognostics 
accordingly, 

38. The rule fer the reduction and adjustment :—The axle, 
the lever, the wedge, pressure above ;* the axle to separate, the 
lever to push aside. Reduction and adjustment are to be ac- 
complished by forcible extension, the parts bemg placed in such 
a position as will facilitate the conveying of the displaced bone 
over the extremity of the bone from which it was displaced : 
this is to be accomplished cither with the hands, or by sus- 
pension, or axles, or turned round something. With the hands 
this is to be effected properly, according to the structure of the 
parts. In the case of the wrist and elbow, the parts are to be 
forced asunder, at the wrist in the line of the elbow, and the 
elbow with the fore-arm at a right angle with the arm, as when 
it is suspended in a sling. When we want to separate the 
protruding bones, and force them into place, in the case of the 
fingers, the toes, or the wrist, the proper separation may be 


1 This and the next paragraph are taken partly from § 41 of the work, On the 
Articulations, and partly from the three following paragraphs of the saine hook. 
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made by hands, while the projecting part is forced into its place 
by pressing down with the heel or the palm of the hand upon 
some resisting ohject, while something moderately soft is laid 
under the projecting part, but nothing such under the other, 
and then pressure is to be made backwards and downwards, 
whether the dislocation be inwards or outwards. In lateral dis- 
placements, pressure and counter-pressure must he made on the 
opposite sides. Displacements forwards can he reduced neither 
by sneczing, nor coughing, nor by the injection of air, nor by 
the cupping-instrument ; and if anything can do good in such 
ἃ case, it is extension. People are deceived in fractures of the 
spinal processes, the pain of which causing the patient to stoop 
forwards, the case is taken for dislocation inwards: these frac- 
tures lical speedily and easily. Dislocation outwards is to be 
yemedied by suceussion, when high up, towards the feet; aud 
when sitinted low down, in the coutrary direction; the part. is 
to be pressed hack into its place, either with the foot or a board. 
Dislocations to cither side, if they admit of any remedy, are to 
ve treated by extension, aud snitable attitudes, with regimen. 
The whole apparatus should be broad, soft, and strong; or other- 
wisc, they should be wrapped in rags; before bemg used, they 
should all be prepared proportionately to the length, height, aud 
lycadth. In applying extension to the thigh, for example, the 
hands should be fastened at the ankle and above the knee, these 
stretching in the same direction, another band to be passed by 
the loins, aud around the armpits, and by the perineum and 
thigh, one cud passing up the breast, and the other along the 
hack, these all stretching in the same direction, and being 
fastened either to a piece of wood resembling a pestle, or to an 
axle. When this is done on a couch, either of its fect is to be 
fastened to the threshold, and a strong block of wood is to be 
laid across the other, and the pieces of wood resembling a pestle 
are to be raised on these, to make extension and couniter- 
extension ; the naves of a wheel are to be fastened in the floor, 
or a ladder is to be adjusted, so that cxteision may be made in 
both direetions. The thing commonly used is a beuch six 
cubits long, two cubits broad, one fathom in thickness, having 
two Jow axles at this end and that, and having at its middle twa 
moderate-sized pillars, to which is to be adjusted a transverse 
piece of wood like the step of a ladder, which is to reccive the 
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piece of wood tied below the limb, as is done in dislocation at 
the shoulder; and the bench is to have excavatiuns like trays, 
smooth, four inches in breadth and depth, and at such an in- 
terval as to leave room for the lever used to reduce the limb. 
In the middle of the bench a square hole is to be scooped out 
to reecive a small pillar, which, being adjusted to the perineum, 
will obviate the tendency of the body to shp downwards, and 
heing rather loose may act somewhat as a lever. In certain 
aceasions a piece of wood is required, which is inserted into a 
hole scooped out of the wall; the other end of it is then to be 
pressed down, something moderately soft being placed under 10.} 

39, In those cases where the bone of the palate has exfo- 
liated, the nose sinks in its middle. In contusions of the head 
withont a wound, either from a fall, a fracture, or pressure, in 
certain of these cases acrid humours deseend from the head to 
the throat, and from the wound in the head to the liver and 
thigh. 

40. The symptoms of sub-lixations and luxations, and whiere, 
and how, and how much these differ from one another. And 
the eases in which the artienlar cavity has been broken off, 
and in which the ligament has been torn, and in which the 
epiphysis has been broken off; and in which, and how, when 
the limb consists of two bones, one or both are broken: in 
consequence of these the dangers, chances in which bad, and 
when the injuries will result in death, and when in recovery. 
What eases are to be reduced or attempted, and when, and 
which, and when not; the hopes and dangers in these cases. 
Which and when congenital dislocations are to be undertaken : 
the parts in a state of growth, the parts fully grown, and why 
sooner, or slower: and why a part becomes maimed, and how, 
and how not: and why a certain part is atrophied, aud where, 


! The contents of this paragraph are taken from varions parts of the works, On 
Fraciures, and On the Articulations, bué more especially from § 47 of the latter. 

* The greater part of this paragraph is founded on the work, On Injuries of the 
Heal. See Epidem. iv, 19, and vi, 3, far cases of exfoliation of the bones of the 
nose. These are evidently cases of imatignané sloughing about the month and nose, 
connected no doubt with the pestilential constitution then prevalent. The notice of 
this affection, given in the Sixth Book, is to this cffect : “1 those cases in which the 
bone of the palate exfoliates, the middle of the nose sinks down; but in those iu 
which the sloughing is about the teeth, the ridge is flattened.” At Epid. iv, the case 
is rclated more circunistantially. 
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and how, and in what cases toa less extent. And why fractured 
parts unite sooner or slower, how distortions and _ callosities 
form, and the remedy for them. In what cases there are 
external weunds, either at first or afterwards: in what fractures 
the hones are shortened, and in what not: in what cases the 
fractured bones protrnde, and when they protrude most: in 
what cases dislocated bones protrnde. That physicians are 
deceived, and by what means, in what they see, and in what 
they devise, regarding atfections, and regarding cures.  Esta- 
blished rules with regard to bandaging: preparation, prescn- 
tation of the part, extension, adjustment, friction, bandaging, 
suspension and placing of the limb, attitude, seasons, dict. 
The most porous parts heal fastest, aud vice rersd. Distortions, 
where the bones are crooked. Flesh and tendons wasted on 
the side of the dislocation. The force used in reduetion to he 
applied at as great a distauce as possible from the seat of the 
displacement. Of iierves (Jigements 7), those which are in 
motion and in humidity (fadby 2) are of a yielding nature ; 
those tliat are vot. less so. In cvery dislocation the most 
speedy reduction is best. Reduction not to be made while 
the patient is in a febrile state, nor on the fonrth or fifth day ; 
and least of all, in those of the clbow, and all eases whieh tu- 
duce torpor; the soonest the best, provided the inflammatory 
stage be avoided. Parts torn asunder, whether nerves, or 
cartilages, or opiphyses, or parts separated at svmiphyses, cannot 
possibly be restored to their former state ; but callus is quickly 
formed in most eases, τοῦ the use of the limb is preserved. 
Of luxations, those nearest the extremities are lcast dangerous. 
Those joints which are most easily dislocated are the least 
subject toinflammation., Those which have been least inflamed, 
aud have not been subjected to after-treatment, are most liable 
to he dislocated anew. Extension should be made in the 
position most calculated to enable the ouc bone to clear the 
extremity of the other, attention bcing paid to configuration 
aud place. Adjustment to be made in the direction of the 
displacement ; to push the displaced lim) straight backwards 
and sideways. Parts suddenly drawn aside are to be suddenly 
drawn back by a rotatory motion. Articulations which have 
hecu oftenest dislocated are the most casily reduecd ; the cause 
is the confermation of the nerves (diguments ?) or of the hones ; 
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of the ligaments, that they are long and yielding ; and of the 
bones, the shallewness of the articular cavity, and roundness 
of the head [of the bone that enters it]. Usage, by its friction, 
furnis a new socket. The ecanse—the disposition, and habit, 
aud age. A part somewhat mucous is not subject to in- 
flanmation.? 

41. In those cases where there are wounds, cither at first, 
or from protrusion of the bones; or afterwards, from pruritus, 
ov irritition; in the latter case you are immediately to unloose 
the bandages, and having applied pitehed cerate to the wound, 
bandage the limb, placing the head of the roller upon the wound, 
and procecding otherwise as if there were no wound in the case ; 
fer thus will the swelling be reduced as much as possible, aud 
the wound will suppurate most quickly, and the diseased parts 
will separate, and when it becomes clean the wound will most 
quickly heal. Splints are not to be applied to the place, nor 
is it to be bound tight. Proceed thus when no large bones 
exfoliate, but not in the latter ease, for then there is great 
suppuration, and the same treatment is not applicable, hut the 
parts require to be exposed to the air on account of the ab- 
seesscs. In such cases where the bones protrude, aud whether 
reduced or not, bandaging is not befitting, but distension is 
to be practised by meaus of rolls of cloth, made like those used 
upon shackles; one of these is to be placed at the ankle, and 
the other at the knec; they are to be flattened towards the 
leg, soft, strong, and having rings; aud rods made of corncl, 
and of a proper length aud thiekness are to he adjusted to 
them, so as to keep the parts distended ; and straps, attached 
to both extremities, are to be inserted into the rings, so that 
the extremities being fixed into the rolls, may effect distension? 
Treatment:—Pitehed cerate, ina hot state; the attitudes, position 
of the foot and hip; regulated diet. The bones which hare 
protruded through the skin are to he replaced the same day, 
or next ; not on the fourth or fifth, but when the swelling has 
subsided. Reduction is to be performed with levers; when 
the houe does not present any place upon which the lever can 


' The contents of this paragraph are taken from various parts of the works, On 
Fractures, and On the Artienlations. 

3 This method of treating fractures by continued distension is abridged from 
Fractures, $30. See also the figures at the end of this volume. 
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rest, a portion of the part which prevents this is to be sawed 
off. Butthe denuded parts will drop off, and the limb beconie 
shortened.’ 

42. Dislocations at the joints are to a greater and less 
extent. Thosc that are to a less extent are tlic most casily 
reduecd ; those that are to a greater extent occasion lesions of 
the bones, of the ligaments, of the joints, of the fleshy parts, 
and of the attitudes. The thigh and arm resemble one another 
very much ip their dislocations.” 


' This is condeused from various parts of the work, On Fractures. 

3. The opinions here expressed oceur both in the treatise On Fraetures, and in 
the work On the Articulations, The analogy between the joints ef the npper and 
lower extremities is adverted to in ἐξ 8.9 of the work, On Fractures, and in other 
parts of that work and the treatise, Ou the Articulations. See the note on § 18, On 
Fractures, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Wr now come to tlhe examination of a work so celebrated, 
that Snidas, who lived more than seventeen centuries after tlic 
time of Hippocrates, and no donbt syoke the estahlished opinion 
of his age, docs not hesitate to pronounce it to he “ a perform. 
ance surpassing the genins of man.” In short it is a work 
which, from his own time down to within a very recent period, 
when ancient authority in medicine came to be unjostly dis- 
carded, was always looked upon as being one of the most 
important productions which hare come down to us from 
antiquity. It has been translated (I belicve 1 may vay) into 
all the learned Janguages on carth: into the Hebrew, Arahic, 
Latin, English, Dutch, Italian, German, and French languages; 
it has heen commented upon, from the carlicst time down to the 
present day, by a whole host of commentators, some of whom 
are remarkable for their learning and practical acquaintance 
with their profession; and it has been published so frequently, 
aud in so many different forms, that the titles alone of the 
various editions occupy ten pages in the edition of Littré, aud 
still more inthat of Κα]. I shall be readily belicved, then, to 
be sincere, when I state that it is with much diftidence that 
1 approach this part of my task, more especially as every 
presious attempt to confer upon this great work its proper 
position in the English literature of medicine has proved a 
complete failure. Of these insignificant translations into 
Huglish 1 have already given some account in the Preliminary 
Discourse, and I shall now merely state in a few words the 
play upon which IT mysclf have proceeded. The work in 
question being remarkable for condensation of thought and 
brevity of style, the necessity of some explanatory notes, in 
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order to adapt the subject-matters to the tastes of modern 
readers, was felt by me to be so strong, that I resolved upon 
giving on cach of the Aphorisms a brief commentary, founded 
on a careful study of all the commentaries and annotations 
which I myself have had an opportunity of consulting. It will 
be seen that my commentarics are remarkably brief, when their 
bulk is contrasted with that of many of my predecessors; but 
T may be permitted to say in this place, that I shall feel much 
disappointed if it be found that I have not given a sufficient 
amount of illustration to render the understanding of all parts 
of the work an casy task to a careful reader. Tlustrated in 
this manner, it is hoped that my readers will find no difficulty 
in comparing the views of our author with those entertained by 
the profession at the present time. 

I have now to give a general exposition of the nature of the 
work, and a bricf analysis of its contents. First, then, with 
regard to the nature and scope of the present work τ the three 
ancient commentators, Theophilus, Melctins, aud Stephanus, 
have all virtually given the same definition of what is meant 
by an aphorism, namely (to give a litera] translation of their 
quaint language), that “it is a succinct saying, comprehending 
a complete statement,” or, in other words, that it is “a saying 
poor in expression, but rich in sentiment.” They say it is 
called an aphorism because (agreeably to the derivation of the 
word in Greck) “the thought in every instance is defined and 
distinctly separated from what gocs before and succeeds it.” 
Galen, in ke mauner, pronounces an aphorism to be ‘a 
writing of great power, comprehended in few words,” that is 
to say, in more modern language, that it is a writing remark- 
able for brevity and point.* With regard to the scope and 
object of our author in tlis work, the same commentators do 
not hesitate to pronounce it to have becn to embrace the heads 
of the whole Art and the operations of Nature, by which is 
probably meant, to give an exposition in bricf terms of all the 
principles of medicine, physiology, and physical philosophy ; 
for the two latter branches of science were generally held to be 
inseparably conneeted with the Art of medicine. Ience the 
work embraces many things relating to the seasons, the risings 


' See the edition of their Scholia by Dietz, vol. ii. Regimont. Pruss., 1834. 
2 Comment. IV, in Diawt. Morb. Acut. 
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of the stars, the nature of waters, the symptoms of disease, and 
the modes of eombating them. Stephanus, in particular, 
passes a high culoginm on the work, as being uscful to the 
perfect scholar, and to the uninitiated,—to those who have 
Deen late in beginning their studics, and to those who have 
heen familiar with them from their youth,—to travellers, and 
to those who reside in cities—to men of excellent parts, and 
to those of obtuse understanding,—to the enterprising and 
the indoleut,—to persons whose knowledge is complete, as 
putting them in mind summarily of those things whieli they 
forinerly knew, and to those who are imperfect in knowledge, 
as giving them in a brief space what had been previously 
delivered 10 them in a diffuse style. 

From a careful examination of the work, it is not difficult to 
perceive that our author’s object was to collect the conclusions 
to which his investigations on varions subjects had conducted 
him, or, in other words, to give in a general view all the grand 
results of his preceding inquiries. That the work in question 
was the production of his advanced age, is frequently stated 
by Galen,' and, indeed, from the nature of it, we might con- 
fideutly affirm, that no one could have written it but a person 
who had been long familiarly acquainted with the phenomena 
of disease, and had maturely reflected on all the various sub- 
jects to which the several books of Aphorisms relate. A very 
considerable portion of the sentences which occur in it are 
evidently taken from the treatises with which we have been 
already occupied, especially ‘The Prognostics,’ ‘ On the .Articu- 
lations,’ and ‘On Airs, Waters, and Places.” But here, on the 
outset, we are met with a puzzle, namely, how to account for 
the hooks of Aphorisms containmg many extracts from works 
which we have set down as being of a spurious nature? Are 
these interpolations? or, have these sentences been taken from 
the books of Aphorisms, and transferred to the other works in 
which they appear? These are questions, which it is much to 
be regretted that, im many instances, we have no means of 
answering in a satisfactory manner. Indecd, it must be admitted 
that, with the most positive evidence in favour of the general 
autlicnticity of the Aphorisms, it is unfortunately but too well 


* See De Crisibus, i, 6. 
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ascertained that a certain portion of them are unquestionably 
interpolations; and of a good many more it is often difficult to 
pronounce whether they be genuine or not. With these draw- 
backs, from which it is to be lamented that few works which 
have descended to us from remote antiquity. are altogether 
excmpt, we must proceed to examine the hook as we now possess 
it, and to give a succinct analysis of its suhject-matters. 

1 must mention, howercr, in the first place, that the 
Aphorisms were differently divided by the commentators in 
ancient times. Thus, Soranus divided them into thiree sectious, 
Rutfus into fonr, and Galen into seven. In modern editions 
they are usually divided into cight sections, hut those con- 
tained in the last of them are generally admitted to be apo- 
eryphal, with the exception of a few which have been added to 
the seventh section by Foés and Littré. 


SECTION 1. 


The work opens with a anemorable Aphorism, in which the 
author strikingly contrasts the shortness of human life with 
the prolixity of Art; proclaims the uccessity of prompt decision, 
while he states the difficulty of ferming a correct judgmeut, 
owing to the fallaciousne-s of medical experience ; and evinces 
his practical acquaintance with the business of the profession, 
by announcing that it is not suflicient for the physician to be 
prepared to do his duties himself, unless he disposes those who 
surronud the patient to cooperate with him in the performance 
of his task ($ 1). 

The following Aphorisms, down to the 20th, relate principally 
to dietetics. or, at least, they bear more er less upon that 
subject. In the 2d, it is stated that, as in natural evacuations, 
if the discharges, whether upwards or downwards, he suchi as 
the system requires to get rid of, they do good, and are casily 
supported, but if otherwise, the contrary is the case; so the same 
rule applies to evacuations produced by the administration of 
meaicmes. The next states the danger of too full and too 
spare a diet in the persons of the Athletes, and henec follows 
the natural conclusion, that a very full or very spare dict 
ix equally dangerons in the case of couvalescents ($$ 3, 1, 5). 
The rules of diet im diseases are next given with great pre- 
cision ; the propriety of using the sparest diet when the discase 
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is ut its acme, is stated; and in particular it is laid down 
as a gencral rule, that the administration of foed is to be 
avoided at the stage of the exacerbations in intermittent fevers, 
attention, however, being paid to the strength of the paticnt, 
so that it may not be allowed to sink for want of proper support. 
See $$ 6,7, 8, 9,10, 11. The symptoms hy which the exacer- 
bations aud remissions of fever may be judged of, are terscly 
but distinctly stated in ἢ 12. The system of dict best suiting 
the different ages, founded on the grand principle of the 
differences of the innate ov animal heat in youth and old age, 
are stated in $$ 13, 14, and the regimen befitting the differeut 
scasons in $15. In ὁ 16 is announced the great principle 
upon which the regimen in acute diseases is to be regulated, 
namely, that a diluent dict, that is to say, a dict consisting 
principally of liquids, is the most suitable in all such cases, 
In the 17th, 18th, and 19th are given some further directions 
with regard to the times of administering food. One of the 
rules there laid down, deserves to be kept in constaut remem- 
brance: “something is to be conceded to habit, to scason, to 
country, and to age.” 

The remaining Aphorisms in this section from the 20th to 
the 25th, relate entirely to purging, the rules of which are 
here acenratcly laid down. One of them is most important, 
nanely, that when the strength pernuts, evacuation in certain 
eases should be carried the length of inducing delignium animi, 
(Sce αὶ 2.) 


SECTION II. 


The first cight Aphorisms of this section relate principally 
to the rules of prognosis, especially those regarding slcep, 
fasting, and repletion, $$ 1-6: then there are two relating to 
the cffect of food in convalescence, which Ieads to the remark 
that when food does not recruit the body, we know that 
evacuation is reqnived (§ 8); and hence our author proceeds to 
give dircctions about purgings ($) 9, 10), and then he remarks 
upon the mode of recrniting, which he recommends to be done 
with liquid food (§ 11); and the consequences of allowing the 
peccant humours to remain im the system are stated in ἃ 12. 
Next follow two Aphorisms touching the crisis ($$ 13, 14); 
and afterwards ingenious directions are given for determining 
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whether an abscess in the throat or clsewhere, be of a local 
nature, or whether it affeet the constitution (§ 15); then 
follow three Aphorisms regarding hunger and the administration 
of feod in convalescence ($$ 16, 17, 18); with an important advice 
as to the necessity of being cautious in giving a prognosis in 
acute discases (ᾧ 19) ; in the next (ἢ 20), is given a statement, 
not very intelligible, regarding the condition of the bowels in 
youth and old age; then, after a short aphorism, in which wine 
is declared to be the cure of hunger (ᾧ 21), the author states the 
grand rule of all rational therapenties, namely, that diseases are 
to be eured by their eontraries (ᾧ 22); three Aphorisms ($$ 25, 
24, 25) then follow, relative to crises (the 26th, in which the 
combination of fever with spasms is stated, seems rather out of 
place); after this there are two Aphorisms, relative to pro- 
gnosties in febrile discases (S§ 27, 28); the next two Aphorisms 
are devoted to the exposition of the times at which remedial 
measures are to be used in fevers, these are the beginning and 
decline, avoiding the acre ($$ 29, 80); the two following 
($$ 31, 32) relate to the regimen in convalescence ; in the 
next, the importance of a sound intellect and good appe- 
tite in all diseases is stated ($ 33); the fullowing one refers 
to prognostics, and states the comparative immunity from 
danger in diseases, when they are in accordance with ages, 
constitutions, and habits (δ 31); the next one relates to thic 
state of the hypochendrium in diseases,—a point 111 semeiology 
to which our anthor paid great attention (ᾧ 35); in δῷ 36, 37, 
the deleterious effects of purgatives, when unseasonably admi- 
nistered, are pointedly declared; in § 38, the propriety of 
consulting the palate in laying down the rules of regimen is 
distinctly stated ; the comparative cficcts of discascs on the old 
and young are given im ᾧ 39; and the danger of pectoral com- 
plaints in the old are stated in ὁ -L0. The danger attending 
snddceu swoonings is proclaimed in § 4], and hence, naturally 
apoplexy, and the danger with which it is aecompanied, form 
the subject of § 12; probably from some fancied connexian 
between the subjects, the author next states the appearances 
from which one may judge whether or not a person who has 
been strangled may be resuscitated (ἢ 13). The eomparative 
degree of danger when disease attacks the fat and the lean is 
declared in § £4. The 45th relates to the influence which 
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changes of age, place, and circumstances have on cpileptics. 
The 46th contains the announcement of an important principle 
in the natural treatment of diseases, namely, that a milder 
attack of pain is obscured hy a more severe. he 7th 
embraces the symptoms which accompany the formation of pus 
in an abscess ; in the 48th is stated the well-knewn fact of the 
need of rest in all disorders of the body. The next four relate 
to changes, aud the dangers attending them: the 19th proclaims 
the eflect of hahit in making the weak cndure more than the 
strong ; the 50th embraces the same subject ina more compyrc- 
hensive form; in the 51st the danger of sudden chauges is 
depicted ; and in the 52d, the medical practitioner is cautioned 
not to alter his plan of treatment without a suitable indication. 
The 53d is a repetition of the 20th, and the last proclaims the 
advantages of tallness in youth, and the disadvantages in old age. 

From the outline now given, it will be readily perceived that 
very important subjects in semeiology, therapeutics, and pro- 
gunosties, are touched upon in this section, but that it is often 
difficult to trace any connexion between the different parts of 
which it is composed. 


SECTIO®N III. 


This section, as is stated by Theophilus, the Commentator, 
is principally devoted to two subjects: the one being the tem- 
perature of the seasons and the diseases connected with them ; 
aud the other, the different ages and the diseases peculiar to them. 
The first sixteen relate almost entirely to the seasons, and the 
states of the weather, with the diseases to which they give rise, 
and the constitutions best and worst adapted to particular 
scasonus. The changes of the seasons, and the changes of the 
weather in the differcut seasons, arc declared to be the prin- 
cipal causes of disease. Autumn is held to be the most un- 
healthy of the seasons. The 17th resumes the subject of the 
cffects of the seasons in different states of the health, and in the 
18th, LOth, 2Oth, 3151, 22d, and 238d, the diseases which pre- 
ταὶ! most in particular seasons are enumerated. The remain- 
ing Aphorisms in this section are devoted to the consideration 
of the discases peculiarly incident to certain periods of life. 

A. large portion of the Aphorisms in this section are taken 
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from the works ‘On Airs, Water, and Places,’ and ‘On 
Humours,’ that is to say, provided the latter be genuine, which 
is not now generally admitted. If it is not recognised to be 
genuine, we must suppose that the parallel passages have heen 
transferred from the Aphorisms to the other work. 


SECTION Iv. 


A great portion of this section relates to semeiology, but the 
first 2] Aphorisms are restricted to the consideration of purgings, 
and the circumstances under which they are to he performed. 
In purgings, it is directed ($2) to eject only those humonrs 
which it is advantageous for the system to get rid of. In 
summer the system is to be purged upwards, and in autumn 
downwards ($4); and during the great heat of the dog- 
days, purgings are to he eutircly aveided ($5); and many 
directions are given respecting the administration of the 
hellehores ($$ 15-15). 

From $$ 21-28, the prognostics founded on the alvine dis- 
charges arc given. The dangers attending the evacuations of 
black bile are strongly stated in $$ 22, 23, 24. 

The 29th and 30th relate principally to erises. The 31st, 
82d, and 33d contain a statement of the ciremnstances under 
which deposits or abscesses take place on particular parts, and 
the marks by which they are to be recognised. In the 3ith and 
30th, two acute affections ofthe neck are noticed in very striking 
terms. The next three, namely, the 36th, 37th, and 58th, are 
semciotic, and relate to sweats. The 39th and 10th are allied 
to them, and the same snhject is resumed in the 1150 and 42d. 
The 43d, Lith, 401}, -l6th, and 47th relate to remittent fevers, 
and the usual terminations and complications of fevers in gene- 
ral. The Aphorisms from δὰ 48-7 1. all relate to the prognostics 
in fever, and contain many important obscrvations on this sub- 
ject. A considerable proportion of them are taken from ‘The 
Prognostics,’ and ‘The Coan Prienotions.? From the 71th to 
the end of the scction, the Aphorisms relate principally to 
prognostics founded on the appearances of the urine. 

From what has now been stated, it will be readily perceived 
that this section relates mainly to semeiology and prognostics. 
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SECTION Y. 


Theophilus, the Commentator, states, in general terms, that 
our anthor delivers diagnostic and prognostic rules in this section. 
It contains a variety of matters, which may be thus arranged. 
From S$ 1-6, the danger of convulsions from purging by helle- 
bore, fiom a wound, from loss of blood, from inmioderate purg- 
ings, and from drinking, is clearly stated. A favorable prognosis 
is given in the case of persons before puberty who are sciazcd 
with epilepsy, but an uufavorable, in the case of those who have 
passed their 25th year ($7). 

From δὰ 8-15, various prognostics relating to empyema and 
phthisis are given. The danger of the case in which angina 
passes down to the lungs is strongly expressed ($10). 

The medicinal effects of heat and cold in a variety of diseases 
are delivered with much precision from $$ 16-29. The danger 
of applying snow and ice to the chest is strongly expressed 
($24); andthe benefit of the affusion of cold water in diseases 
of the joints is stated with much force ($25). 

Then follows an interesting series of Aphorisms relating to 
pregnant women, and the discases of pregnancy, from ὧν 28-62. 
The 63d relates to the causes of impotence in men. The good 
and bad effects of milk are given in § Gf. The Gdth relates 
to the translations of swelling from the external to the internal 
parts. To this the uext two Aphorisms are nearly allied, that 
is to say, they relate to swellings consequent upon screre 
wounds. The 68th contains an important rule in therapeutics, 
namely, that when the back part of the head is pained, it is re- 
lieved by bleeding from the frontal vessels. The 69th relates 
to the rationale of rigors in women and in men. The 7Oth 
announces a most nyportaut priueiple in natural therapeutics, 
nanicly, that a quartan may prove a eure of convulsions. The 
71st velates to the indications frum the state of the skin; and 
the 72d to the nature of jaundice. 
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SECTION VI. 


This section relates principally to a class of cases which, in 
the ancient system of prognostics, were called superventions.' 
By this term was meant a disease supervening o7 coming on 
another disease, as a fever upon plewrisy ; or a symptom on a 
disease, as headache on fever; or a disease on a symptom, as 
dryness on headache; or a symptom on a symptom, as head- 
ache on insomnoleney. These superventions are scattered over 
the section, in what would appear to be a disorderly manner, 
and are also mixed up with other important Aphorisins on totally 
ditferent subjects. The Aphorisras in the present section, then. 
do not well admit of any distinet grouping; but AL. Littré 
has attempted an arrangement of them, which I, in part, shall 
follow. 

The first class of superventions contains cases in which the 
symptom or disease which supervened Bs favorable. These 
are $$ 1, 10, 11, 18, 14,15, 17, 21, 25, 26, 37, 10, 44,48, and 
51. ‘Of these, s some suggest valnable ae as to the proper 
method of cure, such as (8.37) that au external swelling coming 
on in a case of quinsy relieves thie latter ; and ($17) that it isa 
good thing in ophthalmy when a diarrhoea comes on ; and (ᾧ 15) 
that spontancous vomitiug relieves diarvhaca ; and ($ 14) that 
dropsy is carried off by a watery discharge from the howels. 

The second class contains eases in which the new disease, or 
symptom proves an aggravation of the disease. These are 
δὰ 3, 16, 35, 42, 13, 54, 56. Of these, some of the most in- 
teresting are—({ 16) that in confirmed pleurisy and pneu- 
monia a looseness of the bowels aggravates the disease; aud 
($ £5) that dysentery is a fatal disease when it supervenes on 
enlargement of the spleen. 

Of the others it is difficult to give any arrangement ; and 
Τ shall merely advert to a few which appear to me particularly 
deserving of notice, such as ($ 5) that one should consider the 
nature of pains in the side, and other parts of the body, whether 
they differ from one another; and ($7) that pains in the abdo- 

' A modern writer. Leonard lacchinus, in his work entitled Methodus Precog- 


noscendi, has au interesting chapter on the Supervenientia (6. viii). fn a word, this 
formed a very important part of the ancient system of prusnosties. 
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minal region are formidable in proportion as they are deep 
seated; and ($12) that in removing hemorrhoids, one should 
he Ieft, as a safety valyc, so to speak, to the system; that 
(ὃ 18) wounds in certain parts of the body, of which a list is 
given, are deadly ; that (ὁ 19) bone and. certain other structures 
of the body, when excised, are not restored; that (ἢ 20) extra- 
yasated blood, in certain cavities of the body, becomes purulent ; 
that ($27) it is dangerous to cvacnate the fluid rapidly in 
empyema and ascites. In S$ 29, 30, 55 are given some im- 
portant statements respecting gout. In $31 there is an 
important list of all the various remedies for oplthalmy. At 
$$ 36 and -18 venescetion is pronounced to be a remedy in acute 
pains of the bladder and side. In § 38 the danger of meddling 
with canccrous diseases is stated. In $39 the double nature 
of convulsions is distinctly indicated. In $-£7 it is laid down 
asa rule, that persons requiring bleeding or purging, should 
be bled or purged in spring. The last two Aphorisms relate 
to morbus coxarins, and are very interesting, as showing how 
well acquainted our author was with this discasc in allits stages. 


SECTION Vil. 


In this section, also, a large portion of the Aphorisms belong 
to the class called superventions, namely, from $$ 1-27, 29, 41, 
47, 49, 70, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 84, 85, 86. It appears, then, 
that nearly the half partake of this character. In this list it 
is generally a symptom which supervenes on a disease, as ($ 1) 
coldness of the extremities on an acute disease; and (§ 3) 
hiceup on vomiting ; or ($7) rigor and dchrium upon intoxica- 
tion; and ($14) stupor and delirinm on injury of the head ; 
and ($15) purulent expectoration on hemoptysis; and (ὁ 16) 
purulent expectoration on phthisis. 

Another class is mostly prognostic, as $$ 31, 32, 33,37, 38 
44, 45, 52, 82. Of these, s$ 31, 32, and 33° relate to the 
characters of the urine in fevers, and are very interesting. 

Another class are diagnostic, as $$ 30, 31,55, 90, 39, 10, 62, 
and G9. 

Other Aphorisms contained in this section are deserving of 
being well considered, such as ἐᾷ 66, 67, 68, 69, in whieli the im- 
portance of attending to the excrctions 1s pointedly stated. In 
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ὁ 72, the prognosis founded on coldness of the extrentitics, 
while the internal parts are warm, in intermittent fevers, is 
distinctly pointed out. 

Many of the Aphorisms in the latter part of the work are pro- 
bably supposititious ; and, moreover, they are possessed of little 
value. The last, as given here, and in the editions of Foés and 
Littré, is memorable, from its containing a notable statement of 
the proportional powers of medicines, the knife, and the actual 

autery as remedial means. 


This, then, is a brief outline of a work which, whether we 
regard the value of the subjcct-matters of which it is composed, 
or the influence which they have exerted on professional practice 
during a long lapse of ages, may be confidently prononneed to 
be one of the most remarkable works in the whole compass of 
Medical Literature. I may he permitted to say further respect- 
ing it, that whoever is possessed with any proper degree of 
liberal curiosity to understand the real state of professional 
knowledge at the time when its scattered fragments were first 
embodied into a regular system; and whoever would wish to 
have his mind thoroughly imbued with those esduring prin- 
eiples which have formed the groundwork of medical theory and 
practice during the many revolutions of professional opinions, 
in the course of the last twenty-four centuries, should give 
his days and nights to the study of these Aphorisins. But 
Τ feel that any formal eulogy on a work of so undisputed a 
reputation would be entirely ent of place; and that if I were 
to attempt it, 1 might be stopped short at once with the per- 
tinent interrogatory, Qués eulparit ? 
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SECTION I. 


1. Lire is short, and the Art long; the occasion flecting ; 


experience fallacious, aud judgment difficult. The physician 
must not only be prepared to do what is right himself, but 
also to make the paticut, the attendants, and esternals co- 
operate, 

The exordium of this work bespeaks at once the reflective philosopher and the 
practised physician. lt commences by contrasting the shortness of human life with 
the extent of the Medical Art, the parts of which, as Theophilus, the commentator, 
remarks, are diversified, and some of them require long and tedious investigation. 
‘The occasion is fleeting,” that is io say, the season dnring which remedies may be 
suceessfully applied is soon past; as ihe poet says, “fugit irreparabile tempus.” 
Some render this clause by “the time is urgent,” and this interpretation is quite 
apposite. The following clause might be rendered: “experiment is dangerous, and 
decision is difficult;” and this appears to be the meaning which Galen puts upon it. 
He remarks that it is evidently hazardous to experiment in a case which involves the 
life of a human being, and that it is ditticult to catch the truth in medicine, as is 
evident from ihe circumstance of the profession being divided into so many opposite 
seets. The last part of the Aphorism evinces how well he had apprehended the diffi- 
culties which beset the practitioner of Medicine, who must not only be well acquainted 
with the part which lic himself has to act, but ought also to possess the talent of making 
the patient, the assistants, and all around, cooperate with him in the performance 
thereof. The whole of Galen’s Commentary on this Aplorism is replete with philo- 
sophical reilection, but is written in too diffuse a style for my limits. The same 
objection partly applies to those of Theophilus, Bamascius, and Meletius, Compare 
Loc. in Wom. 1, 1; ib. liv, Ls; T1 Predict. xix, 13, xxix, 8; I Morb. iv, 1-2; I Morb. 
Mul. Ixvi, 13; Tumor. i, 6, 7; Artie ix, 7; 1 Epid.ii, 93,96; VI Epid. ii, 78-82. 

2. In disorders of the bowels and vomitings, occurring 
spontancously, if the matters purged be such as onght to be 
purged, theydo good,and are well borne; but if not, the contrary. 
And so artificial evacuations, if they consist of such matters as 
should be evacuated, do good, and are well borne; but if not, 
the contrary. Que, then, ought to look to the country, the 
season, the age, and the discases in which they are proper or not. 

1 need searcely remark, that this Aphorism consists of two divisions : in the former 


of these the effects of natural, ilat is to say, spontancous evacuation, are described ; 
and in the latter, those of artificial, that is to say, such as are produced by medicinal 


Ὁ The reader is requested to observe that in the Annotations on the Aphorisms 
the references, for conveitience sake, are all made to the edition of Van der Linden, 
nuless otherwise stated. 
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means. J have adopted theinterpretation approved of by Galen, ahont the correctness 
of which 1 eannot entertain a doubt. The last clause of it contains a precept which is 
evidently of great importance in medical practice, and vet I fear it is offen overlooked 
at the present day. We now seldom find the question mooted whether or not ii he 
safe to practise severe evacuations in hot seasons or in hot countries; in a word, we 
forget. the precept of Hippoerates, who directs us “to look to the country and to the 
season.” A few years ago it was the fashion in this country for us to deride the 
Italian physicians because they would not bleed hereical/y, as was the practice with 
us, Now, we are obliged to admit that the Italians were not so far wrong as we 
supposed, and that their practice was adapted to their own climate. They had not 
forgot the rule laid down hy their ancient countryman : “ differnnt pro natura locorum 
genera medicine.” (Celsus. Praef.) Compare Aphor.i, 25; MWumor.ii, 49; VI Epid. 
iv, 90, 

3. In the athletw, embonpoint, if carried to its utmost limit, 
is dangerous, for they cannot remain in the same state nor he 
stationary ; and since, then, they can neither remain stationary 
nor improve, it only remains for them to ect worse; for these 
reasons the caxbonpoint should be reduced without delay, that 
the hody may again have a commencement of reparation. 
Neither should the cyacuations, in their case, be carried to an 
extreme, for this also is dangerous, but only to such a poimtas 
the person’s constitution can cnudure. In like manner, medi- 
cinal evacuations, if carried to an extreme, are dangerous ; and 
again, © restorative conrse, if in the extreme, is dangcerons. 

In the Life of Mippocrates we have stated that he was initiated in medicinal 
gymuasiies under lTerodicus; in this school, then, it is tobe supposed that he learned 
the facts which he enunciates in this Aphorisn. The two following modern authors 
have written very learnedly on the gymnastics of the ancieuts: Hieron. Merenrialis 
(de Arte Gymnast. Veter.); Schulze (Hist. Med., andde AUiletis Veterum). Hippocrates 
evidently points out what happens in the ease of the athlete. as a lessun, to show the 
dangerous effects of repletion; he also takes occasion to staie the danger of earrying 
depletion to an extreme. About the meaning of the diferent parts of this Aphorism 
there cau scareely be any doubt; and ione of the commeniaries, ancizat or modern, 
supply much itteresting information mi der this head, Compare TV Marb. xi, 13, 16; 
Aphor. ii, 515 Vet. Med. xviii, 1; Viet. Acut. xvi, 10 τ and Celsus, ii, 2 

4. A slender aud restricted dict is always dangerous in 
chronic diseases, and also in acute diseases, where it is not 
requisite. And again, a diet bronght to the extreme point of 
attenuation is dangerous; and repletion, when in the extreme, 
is also dangerous. 

As Galen, in his Commentary, remarks, our anther, having pointed ont the dangerous 


effects of too great repletion and depletion oa the health, in the present Aphorisa 


detines the efeets of a slender, an extreme}y spare. and a full diet, in diseases. ΔῊΝ 


dithiculty whicl 1. reader nay meet in th’s Aphezisie, Le will find cleared op sat? “ue. 
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torily by Henrnius and Berends, in their very sensible Commentaries on the .\phorisins 
of Hippocrates. Compare Vict. Acut. xx, 6,7; Aph. vi, 39; and Celsns, iti, 2. 


5. In a restricted dict, patients who transgress are therehy 
more hurt (than in any other?) ; for every such transgression, 
whatever it may be, is followed by greater consequences than 
in a dict somewhat more generous. Ou this account, a very 
slender, regulated, aud restricted dict is dangerous to persons 
in health, because they bear transgressions of it more difficultly. 
For this reason, a slender and restricted dict is generally more 
daugerous than one a little more liberal. 


There have been different interpretations of the first clause of this Aphorism, 
but I am satistied that Galen and Theophilus are correct in explaining it as I have 
rendered it, namely, that a patient who is put upoa too strict a regimen is apt to 
transgress the rules prescribed to him, and in this way he is more injured than if he 
had been allowed a fuller diet. Damascius also understands Ilippocrates to mean 
that when patients are much restricted as to regimen, they are apt to deceive their 
physicians, and to take things that are very prejudicial to them. Lefebure, however, 
understands Hippocrates io mean that the physician commits a mistake by putting 
his patient upon too restricted a dict, whereby he suffers. As I have stated, however, 
I prefer the interpretation given by the old cammentators, to which, I should mention, 
Bosquillon also inclines. With regard to the meaning of the lattcr part of the 
Aphorism, and the correctness of the opinions there stated, there can, to my mind, 
be no qnestion, Onthe propriety of using a varied regimen, sce Celsus, i, 1. Compare 
Vet. Med. xv, 9-14; Vict. Acut. xx, 6, 7, 11. 


6. For extreme diseases, extreme methods of cure, as to re- 
striction, are most suitable. 


By extreme discases it will be readily understood is meant, extremely acute, as 
is explained by Galen, Theophilus, Daqascins, and Stephanus. By extreme methods 
of cure these commentators all understood an extremely restricted regimen. Ieurnius, 
however, gives a wider latitude to our anthor’s rule of practice, and understands him 
to mean that, in very dangerous diseases, the physician is warranted in using “ diwta 
quam tennissima, pharmacia exquisita, et crudeli chirurgia.” This mede of inter- 
pretation is ingenious, but it is unsupported by any of the ancient medical authorities, 
who may be supposed the best judges of our aathor’s meaning. At the same time it 
mnst be admitted that Cicero seems to have adopted this interpretation: for it would 
appear to be this passage which he alludes to (de Officiis, i, 24). Our earlier modern 
authorities in sargery also adopted this interpretation. See Angelus Lologninus, de 
Ulcer. Compuare, further, Loe. in Homin. xxxvi, 14, Iv, 7-11; Artic. i, 9. 


7. When the disease is very acute, it is attended with ex- 
tremely severe symptoms in its first stage; and therefore an 
stremely attenuating diet must be used. When this is not 
the case, hut it is allowable to give a more generous diet, we 
may depart as far from the severity of regimen as the disease, 
by its mildness, is removed from the extrene. 


- -- 
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The meaning here seems quite obvious, and the rule of practice judiciously laid 
down, The ancient commentators agree in explaining ‘a very acute disease” to 
mean one that is finished in four days. As Galen remarks, inflammations and fevers 
are the classes of disease principally comprehended under this order. Compare 
Aph., iv, 10; I Epid.,iii, 29, 33; 11 Epid., i, 24; Celsus, iii, 6. 

8, When the disease is at its height, it will then be necces- 
sary to use the most slender dict. 

Theophilus, in his Commentary, remarks, that there are four stages of a disease : 
the beginning, the increase, the height (e” acme), and the decline. That there 
ought to be least food administered when the disorder of the system is at its height, 
and cousequently when the body is in the worst possible condition to digest it, is 
evidently ἃ proper rule of practice, and consistent with reason. Compare Aph. ii, 25; 
Viet. Acnt. xvii, 11, xx, 1-6. 

9. We must form a particular judgment of the patient, 
whether he will support the diet until the acme of the discase, 
aud whether he will sink previously and not suppert the 
dict, or the disease will give way previously, and become Jess 
acute. 

This Aphorism is evidently a corollary, as it were, to the preceding one, indeed, 
the two are joined together by Dictz along with the commentaries of Damascius and 
Theophilus. As the former of these remarks, when the pliysician calculates that the 
strength of the patient will not endure through all the stages of the disease, it is 
evidently his dnty to givea more nenrishing diet than would otherwise be allowed. 
Berends, in his Commentary, draws attention to the term here used by our author 
(συντεκμαίρεσ θα), the meaning of which rests on the distinction between a general 
symptom (eagepior) aud a special one (τέκμαρσις). The physician, then, is supposed 
to forin his judgment in this ease from his hnowledge of the peculiar constitution of 
his patient, Front this we see the importance of a physician being well acquainted 
veaith the habits and constitution of his patient. This is very poiutedly stated by 
Celsus in iis Preftee. (See p. 16, ed. Mitigan.) Compare Vict. Acut. xix, 5-10; 
Aph. i, 23; Tfumor. iii, 87. 

10. In those eases, then, which attain their acme speedily, 
a restricted diet should be cnjoined at first; but in those cases 
which reach their acme later, we must retrench at that period 
ov a little before it; but previcusly we must allow a more 
generous dict to suppurt the patient. 

The meaning bere is sv obvious, that even Galen is very brief wider this head. 
Thamascius states that it was considered to be an early acme when it happened 
during the first seven days, Coinpare Vict. Acut. xix, 8,9; Affeet. xiii, 3. 

11. We must retrench during parosysms, for to exhibit food 
would be injurions. And in all diseases having periodical 
paroxysms, we must restrict during the paroxysins. 

Tiis rule follows, as a natural consequence, from Aphor.i, 7. T would beg here 
τ rerer the igader τὸ the admirable chapter of Cclsus, On Regimen in Fevers, iii, 4. 
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Sec, further, Aph. i, 19; Nat. Ilom. xviii, 30, 51: Humor., iii, 82: Loc. in 110Π}- 
xxxix, 1; Affect. xlii, 3, lit, 14. 


12. The exacerbations and remissions will be indicated by 
the diseases, the seasons of the year, the reciprocation of the 
periods, whether they occur every day, every alternate day, or 
after a longer period, and by the supervening symptoms; as, 
for example, in pleuritic cases, expectoration, if it ocenr at the 
commencement, shortens the attack, but if it appear later, it 
prolongs the same; and in the same manner the urine, and 
alvine discharges, and sweats, according as they appear along 
with favorable or unfavorable symptoms, indicate diseases of ἃ 
short or long duration. 


The general meaning here is olsious, although there be differences of opinion 
respecting certain terms which are used inthis Aphorism. On them see, in particular, 
Meurnius and Berends, by which I have been assisted in making my translation. That 
the changes in any disease are to be calculated from the nature of the disease, and 
from the symptoms whieh come on in its later stages (the epiphznomena, the snper- 
ventions of our author), seems quite clear. Galen's lengthy and elaborate Commentary 
on this head may be read with some advantage, although one cannot sce much neces- 
sity for it, seeing that the meaning is suficiently transparent without such illustration. 
Compare II Epid. i, 26-30; Aph.v, 8,15; Prenot. xiii, 1,12, xiv, 12; Coac. iii, 
132, 143; ΠΠ᾿ Morb. xxi, 33, 34. 


13. Old persons endure fasting most easily; next, adults ; 
young persons not nearly so well; and most especially infants, 
and of them such as are of a particularly lively spirit. 


This Aphorism is beset with considerable difficulties. Celsus would appear, at 
first sight, to eontrovert decidedly the rule laid down by Hippocrates. le says, 
“quod ad etates vero pertinet, inediam facillime sustinent medi «tates, minus 
juvenes, minime pueri et senectute confeeti.” (1. 3.) In fact, it stands to reason, and 
is conformable to common experienee. that persons in extreme old age could not 
long endure a total al)stinence from food; for, as the poet Sophocles beautifully ex- 
presses it, “a slight turn of the scale settles aged persons (σμικρὰ παλαὶα σώματ᾽ 
ἐυνάξει powy,” Ed. Tyr. 961). Berends thinks the view whieh Galen takes of our 
author’s meaning is the only one whieh solves the diflicnitties. Galen holds that 
Ilippoerates did not mean “total abstinence from food,” but merely ‘a spare diet,” 
and by ‘Caged persons,” that he did not understand * persons in extreme old age,” 
hut “persons of advanced years.” [ am inelined to adopt this interpretation. 
Sanctorius, however, (Aph., i, 83) and Kaau Boerhaave (Persp. Dict. ]lippocrat.) 
held that it is true that old men bear fasting better than men at any other age. 


14. Growing bodies have the most innate heat; they there- 
fore require the most food, for otherwise their bodies are 
wasted. In old persons the heat is feeble, and therefore they 
require little fnel, as it were, to the flame, for it wonld be 
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extinguished by much. On this acconnt, also, fevers in 
old persons arc not equally acutc, because their bodies are 
cold. 

This Aphorism contains the physiological explanation of the faets assumed in 
the preceding one; namely, that the vital flame, so to speak, is strongest in growing 
bodies, anil gradually becomes weaker as life advances, until in extreme old age it 
becomes quite feeble. 1 refer the reader to what I have stated in the Third Section 
of the Preliminary Discourse, on the connexion between lieat and vitality. The 
ancient philosopliers all held that every animal and vegetable substance is endued 
with a ecalideu innatum, which serves as the first instrument by which its vital 
operations are perforined. On this physiological opinion Galen las written with 
great ingenuity and earnestness, more especially in his Commentary on this Aphorism, 
and in his work, Against Lyeus. (Opera, tom. v, 329; ed. Basil.) The term calideum 
fiat occurs frequently in the works of llarvey and his contemporaries, We now 
use “ animal heat” in place of it, as applied to animals; but we seem to want a term 
to comprehend the corresponding tepidity of vegetables. [tis to be regretted, in short, 
that physiologists should have dropped the use of the term “ ealidum innatum.” On 
this subject, oue of the hest works whieh the reader can consult is the one entitled 
Perspiratio di¢ta Nippacrati, of Kaau Boerhaave. Compare De Arte, xxii,2; I Diet. 


JXxxviiip, 6,7; Nat. Human. xxiv, 7,83 Apli. iii, 7; I Morb. xx, 15, 16, xxi, 16. 
15. In winter and spring the bowels are naturally the hottest, 
and the sleep most prolonged ; at these scasons, then, the most 
sustcnanec is to be administered ; for as the belly has then most 
innate heat, it stands in uccd of most food. The well-known 
facts with regard to young persons anc the athlete prove this. 


This Aphorism, in like manner, turns upon the ancient doctrine of ealidwm in- 
nate, which, according to Mippoerates and the other authorities, is most abundant 
in winter and spring; and hence the greatest supply of food is required at these 
seasons. Ta confirmation of the opinions here stated, he appeals to the well-known 
facts in reference to infants and the athlete, who, being possessed of a large amount 
of the ecalidum innatim, require a corresponding supply of food. Berends’ Cum- 
mentary on this Aphorisin is very sensible aud instructive. Compare Humor. v, 43 
Aér., Aq., Loe. ii, 23; Aphor.i, 18; Salubr. Diat.i, 2,263 LV Morb, xvii, 9. 


16. A bmnid regimen is befitting in all febrile discases, and 
particularly in children, and others accustomed to live on such 
a dict. 

That a humid o diluent diet is the hind best adapted fer febrile diseases, is an 
important conclusion derived by our author from his disquisition, On the Regimen in 
Acute Diseases. I need scarecly remark that it is ove of the mostimpertant faets in 
the practice of wnedicine. It is well expressed by Celsus: * Cibus autem febricitan- 
tibus hunidus est aptissimus, aut humori certe quam proximus,” ἅς, (iii, 6.) The 
rationale of this practice, according to Galen, is, that a fever being an affeetion of a 
hot and dry nature, ihe proper indication in the cure of it is to administer things of 
a cooling aud humectating natuic. Galen informs us that some of the adversaries 
ot lippocrates objected to this \phorism as not cortaiting a truth of general appli- 
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eability, since, as they argued, snch a regimen woul he very improper in fevers of a 
dropsical nature; but, as Berends justly remarks, modern experience in the treat- 
inent of dropsy is quite in favour of the diluent treatment even in that case. Com- 
pare Insomn. xv, 12, 15, 16,17; UE Morb. xxxi, LE; Salubr. Divwt. ii, 5, 12. 

17. We must consider, also, in which cases feod is to be 
given once or twice a day, and in greater or smaller quantities, 
and at intervals. Something must be conceded to habit, to 
scason, to country, and to age. 

In the werk, On Aucient Medicine, our author adverts to the differences which 
prevail in regard to the number of meals among persons in good health. Τ[6 seems 
here to Jay it down ag a rule, that attention should be paid to the habit in adiinis- 
tering food to persons in disease. Compare Vict. Acut. y, 19,20, xix, 6; Vet. 
Med. xviii, -£; ΤΠ Dist. i, 10. 

18. Invalids bear food worst durmg summer and autumn, 
most easily in winter, and next in spring. 

There wilt be little doubt, I suppose, that the opinion here stated is well founded. 
This Aphorism is nearly allied to the fifteenth; indeed Theophilus informs us that 
some had held it to be merely a repetition of that Apborism. Compare also, tumor. 
viii, 24; and Celsus, i, 3. 

19. Neither give nor enjom anything to persous during 
periodical paroxysms, but abstract from the acenstomed allow- 
ance befere the crisis, 

This Aphorism is so like the eleventh, that I am much disposed, with Lefebure 
and Berends, to set it down as au interpolation. Galen and Henrnius attempt to 
inake out a distinction, but it is not olivions after all. See also, Wumor. viii, 24. 

20. Wheu things are at the crisis, or when they have just 
passed it, neither move the bowels, nor make any innovation 
in the treatment, either as regards purgatives or any other such 
stimulants, but let things alone. 

Our author, it will be seen, here recommends the expectant method, when things 
are at a crisis. It would be dititcult to controvert this practice even at the present 
day. By other stimulants, be means clysters and suppositories. Compare Humor. 
iii, 83; Nat. Elum. xix, S, 

21. Those things which require to be evacnated should he 
evacuated, wherever they most tend, by the proper outlets. 

That is to say, hy the stomach, or bowels, or uterus. See the Commentaries of Galen 
and Theophilus; also Humor. i, 2, 24, iii, 85; VIL Epid. xxaii, ἐν Aph. vil, OL. 

22. We must purge and move such Inmours as arc con- 
cocted, not such as are unconcocted, unless they are struggling 
to get ont, which is mostly not the case. 


The only ditieulty in this Aphorism is abont the expression, which 1 have 
rendercd “struggling to σοὺ out” (dpyq@). As Galen explains, its original meaning 
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is “in a state of orgasm,” that is to say, in a state of excitement and irritability, or 
in a turgid state. See Heurnius and Berends; also Humor. iii, 84; Aph. iv, 13, 
vii, 68. 

23. The evacuations are to be judged of not by their quantity, 
but whether they be such as they should he, and how they are 
borne. And when proper to carry the evacuation to deliguiwm 
animé, this also should be done, provided the patient can sup- 
port it. 

T need scarcely remark that this is a very important rule of practice, and one 
that deserves to he maturely weighed and comprehended. The commentators at- 
tempt to define the cases in which evacuation is to be carried the length of inducing 
deligninm aniini. They instance strong inflammations, violent fevers, and very severe 
pains. See the Commentaries of Galen, Theophilus, and Damascins. 1t will be re- 
marked that our author guards his recommendation of this practice by restricting it 
to those cases in which the powers of the patient are sufficient to support it. The 
commentators understood that the evacuation here meant is venesection, but E incline 
to think it is purging by drastic medicines. This Aphorism seems to be taken from 
the work, On Humours, iii, 86, 87. Sce also, Aph. i, 25; Loc. in Mom. xxxix, 9; 
Vict. Acut. lii, 8,9; If Morb. Mulier. xxix, 9. 


24. Use purgative medicines sparingly in acute diseases, and 
at the commencement, and not without proper cireumspection. 

This rule of practice here laid down is a natural infcrence from Aphor. xxii; in- 
deed Berends arranges this Aphorism immediatcly after it. Galen admires our 
anthor’s cautious spirit in forbidding purging altogether in acute diseases, 1110 55 
when proper cireumspection has becn uscd — He seems to lay it down as a rule that 
we are to purge only when we have reason to believe that more good will be derived 
from the cyacuation of the offending matters, than harm from the administration of 
the purgative medicines. This sccms a very safe and sensible rule; but, 1 nced 
scarcely remark, that we are now much bolder in the use of purgative medicines ; 
and accordingly Berends seems at a loss to decide in this case between modern usage 
and the authority of Hippoerates. This Aphorism is in accordance with ἘΠΊ ΠΟΥ. 
iii, 97, See Purg. iv, 1, v, 43 Aph.i, 22; 1 Morb. Alu. xxiii, 9. 


20. If the matters which are purged be such as should be 
purged, the evacuation is beneficial, and easily borne; but, if 
otherwise, with ditiiculty. 

All the commentators point out the resemblance between this and the second 
Aphorism. Although certainly in so far a repetition, it is evidently, as stated by 
Galen, a timely remembrancer, in this place, of a truth formerly announced and ap- 
plying to the present occasion. There can be no doubt that, in this place, it forms 
an excellent conclusion to the four preceding Aphorisms on the use of purgative 
medicines. Compare further, Humor. fi, 49; VE Epid. iv, 30. 
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SECTION 11. 
1. In whatever disease sleep is laborious, it is a deadly 
symptom ; but if slecp does good, it is not deadly. 


The meaning of “lahorious,” as an epithet to slecp, Galen remarks, is clearly in- 
dicated ly the last clause of the sentence to which it is a contrast. As the meaning 
there is clearly stated to he “to do good,” there can he no doubt that, in the former 
clause, it signities to do harin.” ‘Phe term “deadly,” too, it deserves to be remarked, 
is only a strong expression for “dangerous.” This is pointed out hy Galen, Foés, 
and Berends. Galen acntely remarks farther under this head, that sleep, being somie- 
times the commencement of coma in disease, is, in such a case, the very reverse of a 
favoralile symptom. He further explains the cause of sleep having these effects, upon 
physiological principles: the innate heat, he remarks, being more coucentrated in- 
wardly during sleep, if it does not do good, it must necessarily do harm. 1 Epic. iti; 
Aig. vii, 83; 1 Epid. iii, 12; Aph. iv, 67; 1 Predict. xv, 5,17; V1 Epid. viii, 5. 


2. When sleep puts an end to delirium, it is a good 
symptom. 


As remarked by Galen and the others, the truth embodied in this Aphorism 
follows naturally from the preceding one. Lefebure mentions an addition to this 
Aphorism, which is found in certain MSS. to this effect: “lit when it increases (ihe 
delirium), it is deadiy”—éxov δὲ παρέγει, Savaradec. This reading does not appear 
to he recognised by any of the ancient commentators, and therefore it may he re- 
garded as an interpolation. Compare 1 Epid.iii; lg. vii, 13,16; 11 Epid. iii, 14, 12; 
also Celsus, iii, 18. 


3. Both sleep and insomnolency, when immoderate, are bad. 


Few experienced physicians will be disposed 10 question the opinion here 
stated, and yet Galen informs us that some of the commentators had denied that 
sleep conld ever be a symptom of bad omen. Galen and the other commentators 
hold that sleep is produced by the cooling of the first sensorium, that is to say, of 
the brain, and insomnoleney by a heated state of the same. This physiological 
dogma seems plausible, and our modern physiologists have neither confirmed nor 
controverted it. Compare Aph. vii, 72; Mumor. iii, 78; I Coac. ii, 35; VI Epid. 
vi, 6. 

‘+. Neither repletion, nor fasting, nor anything else, is good 
when more than natural. 

The propricty of the rule “ne qnid nimis” will, of course, not be questioued. 
need scarcely remark that it is a truth which the poets have frequently proclaimed 
to mankind. Compare V1 Epid. viii, 16; IE Morb. xvi, 13; Aph. ii, 21,61; Vet. 
Med. xv, 13, 15. 

5. Spontancons lassitude indicates disease. 


This Aplhorism announces an important and now generally admitted fact. On 
the kinds of lassitude described by the ancient authorities, see Pautus /EGINETA, 
Book I, 22, Syd. Soc. edit. 
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G. Persons who have a painful affection in any part of the 
body, and are in a great measure insensible of the pain, are 
disordered in intellect. 


This also is the announcement of an important and nnquestionable fact. Galen 
instances erysipelas, inflammation, a wound, a brnise,a rupture, and a sprain, as cases 
in whieh it is an unfavorable symptom when the patient does not feel pain, and when 
delirinm may aecordingly Le apprehended. Compare Celsus, ii, 2, 7. 


7. Those bodies which have been slowly emaciated shonld 
be slowly recruited; and those which have been quickly 
emaciated should be quickly recruited. 


This appears a very judicious rule of practice, the rationale of which, as pointed out 
by Berends, seems to he, that, in emaciation resulting from acute disease, the diges- 
tive functions are only impaired for a time; whereas in chronic, the depravation of 
them is of a more iiveterate character. The ancient commentators have nothing 
interesting under this head. Conipare Aliment. xi, 6, 7; Aph. ii, 11, 18. 


8. When a person after a disease takes food, but does not 
improve in strength, it indicates that the body uses more food 
than is proper; but if this happen when he docs not take food, 
it is to be understood that evacuation is required. 


That there have heen differences of opinion regarding the text and import of this 
Aphorism, may be seen npon censulting the Commentaries of Galen and Berends, and 
the note ef M. Littré It appears to me that our author evidently refers to the 
treatment of the depraved appetite, and anorexia of convalescents. Compare Aph. 
ii, 22,31; Coae.i, 179; Aph. iv, 41, £4, vil, G4. 


9. When one wishes to purge, he should put the body into 
2 fluent state. 


That is to say, the body should he put into a state to admit readily of evacuations. 
For this purpose Galen mentions hydromel, in which some hyssop, marjoram, or the 
like, has been boiled. 116 arranges this Aphorism immediately before the last ef the 
first. scetion, as well as here, Theophilus says the Lody is to be prepared for eva- 
cuations hy giving attennant and emollient articles. Compare Aph. iv, 13, vii, 70; 
TV Morb. ix, 1; also Celsns, iii, 18. 


10. Bodies not properly cleansed, the more you nourish the 
more vou injure. 


The meaning here is clear, and the rule of practiee unexceptionable. Compare 
Aph. vii, 65, ΟΣ; Vet. Med. xii, (1, 22, xix, 10-14, ἃς. 


1]. It is easier to fill up with drink than with food. 


The meaning is, that it is easier to reeruit an emaciated body with liquid than 
with selid food. Among liquid articles of food Galen ennmerates particularly thick 
and red wines. Berends las a most interesting Commentary on this Aphorism, 
hnt 1 regret that it is too butky for my limits. Sce also, Vet. Med. xii, 3, 8; 
Aliment. xi, 5. 
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12. What remains in diseases after the crisis is apt to pro- 
duce relapses. 


That relapses are to he apprehended when the body is left in an unsonnd state by the 
illness, is sntticiently obvions. Compare Ifumor. vii, 16, 17; I Epid. i, 81, iii, 72. 


13. Persons in whom a crisis takes place pass the night pre- 
ecding the paroxysm uncomfortably, but the succceding night 
generally more comfortably. 

That a crisis is preceded by disturbance in the system is remarked by alt the 
later authorities. See in particular Pauius -Ecixetra, Book [1,10. This truth is 
illustrated by an example related in the VI Epidem. ii, 42. Galen informs us 
that the last part of the Aphorism was wanting in certain copies. Celsus gives a 


version of the whole sentence (iii, 5). See further, I Epid. iii; «Κρ. vii, 13; 
ΠῚ Epid. iii, 66. 


14. In fluxes of the bowels, a change of the dejections does 
good, unless the change be of a bad character. 


Veurnius and Prosper Martian understand this Aphorism as referring to critical 
diarrhceas. When these, then, are of varied characters, they purge the body the 
more effectually. The bad characters of the dejections are minutely given in the 
Prognostics (10), and Aphor. iv, 21. 


15. When the throat is diseased, or tubercles ( piymata) form 
on the body, attention must be paid to the secretions; for if 
they he bilious, the disease affects the general system; but if 
they resemble those of a healthy person, it is safe to give 
nourishing food. 


Upon reference to the Commentary of Berends and the notes of Heurnius, it 
will be seen that there have been different readings and interpretations of this 
Aphorism. Heurnius supposes that allusion is here made to critical abscesses in the 
parotid gland, of which an interesting description is given in the Third Book of the 
Epidemics. I am inclined to think that onr author merely means to state the 
symptoms by which it may be determined whether glandular swellings about the 
neck be of a local nature, or whether they are connected with constitutional disorder. 
A beiter rule for solving this question cannot well be imagined than to pay attention 
to the characters of the secretions; for by attending to this direction one need 
seldom commit mistakes in such a case. See further, Aph. iii, 26. 


16. When in a state of hunger, one ought not to undertake 
labour. 

This Aphorism is well rendered by Celsus: ‘Si quibus de causis futura inedia est, 
labor omnis vitandus est.” (i, 2.) Galen very ingeniously applies this rule to the 
treatment of invalids, and infers from it that when the system is debilitated from 
want of food, it is unsafe to pursue any active treatment, such as venesection, 
purging, vomiting, or any other means which would produce a great change in the 
body. Ile praises Hippocrates for always attending to the preservation of tie vital 
powers. 
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17. When more food than is proper has been taken, it oc- 
easions disease; this is shown by the treatment. 


Galen, in a lengthy and very elahorate Commentary, gives what he holds to be 
the meaning of this Aphorism, namely, that it is meant as a particular illustration of 
the genera) truth announced in the fourth Aphorism of this section, aud that it is 
intended to teach that too much foad, like too mueh of anything, is hurtful to the 
body, and that this is shown by the mode of cure, which consists in evacuation. 
Neurnius thinks that it applies to the regimen ef convalescents. Lefehure emends 
the text, and instead of retiaor ποιέει reads vaoniny ποιέει, and for ἴησις reads 
ἔπη σιρν “nanition.” He would then translate it thus: ‘when too mucli food is 
taken, it induces nausea; inanition shows this.’”* I see no reason for departing from 
the interpretation given hy Galen, which is adopted by Theophilus and Damaseius. 
Compare Aph. ii, 22; Vet. Mec. viii, 16, xii, 10, xiii, 11, 24, xix, 6,32; 1 Dit. 
xxx, 15; ΠΠ Diat. xv, 16; Loc. in Tom. lii, 8, 9. 


18, From food whieh proves nourishing to the body either 
immediately or shortly, the dejeetions also are immediate. 

Galen and the other Greek commentators understand this Aphorism to mean, that 
as liquid food, and espceially wine, is soon digested and furnishes nourishment to 
the body, so is it speedily evacnated; whereas solid food, such as beef and shell-fish, 
as it is slowly digested, so is it also slowly evacnated. This would appear te me to 
he decidedly the meaning. For ihe interpretation of Lefelure, see Berends’s Com- 
mentary. Compare Aliment. xi, 4,5; Vi Epid. v, 37, 53. 


19. In acnte diseases it is uot quite safe to prognosticate 
cither death or recovery. 
Dr. Rush gives a similar advice to young practitioners of the Art; that is to say, 
uot to treat any febrile case as being slight, nor abandon any one as hopeless. No 
doubt it isa prudent maxim. Compare Decent. Ornat. x, 7,8; and Celsus, ii, 6. 


20. Those who have watery discharges from their bowels 
when young have dry wheu they are old; and those who have 
dry discharges when they are young will have watery when 
they are old. 

Galen and the other Greek commentators wrote very long dissertations on this 
Aplorism, which, however, enunciates as a general fact what will scarcely be ad- 
mitted as such by any expericneed physician of the present day. Lefebure accord. 
ingly rejects it entirely as unworthy of the great Mippoerates. See further Berends, 
It is evidently closely couneected with Aphorism 53 of this section, 


21. Drinking strong wine cures hunger. 

By linger, in this place, Galen, Theophilus, and Damascins understand an ab- 
normal appetite for food. Galen. however, does not approve ef restricting the term 
hunger here to the siguificatien of bulimia. That strong wine, when drunk, removes 
lunnger, all are agreed. See Celstis, i, 3. 

22, Diseases which arise from repletion are cured by de- 
pletion ; and those that arise from depletion are cured by 
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repletion; and in general, diseases are cured by their con- 
trarics. 

That diseases are enred hy their contraries—or as it is expressed in Latin, * con- 
traria contrariis cnrantur,” is a general rule frequently announced in the Hippocratic 
works, as in the treatise, De Loeis in Nomine. See the nolice of that work in the 
Preliminary Discourse. ‘Taal this rule is amoueced licre would appear probable to 
we, but Berends is not satisfied with this interpretation, See lis Commentary. Sce 
further, Nat. Luman. avii, 31, 12, 13; San. tuend.ad Dem. 8; VU Epidem. viii, 16; 
TAph. ii, 8; Flat. τ΄, 9-16, iii, 2, 3. 

23, Acute discascs come to a crisis in fourteen days. 

We have here a distinet detinition of what is meant by an aeute discase, and of the 
time within which it will come to a crisis, See further, Aph. ii, 93 Judicat. iv, 12; 
Coac. i, 190, 211. 

2k, The fourth day is indicative of the seventh ; the eighth 
is the commencement of the second weck ; and hence, the 
eleventh being the fourth of the second week, is also in- 
tlicative; and again, the seventeenth is indicative, as heing 
the fourth from the fourteenth, and the seventh from the 
eleventh. 

For the ancient opinions on the Critical Days, see Paturs .Eeixeta, Book ΤΙ, 7, 
Syd. Soe edit. Compare Aph. iv, 30, 713 Sept. viii, 6; Judicat. ii, 7-12; Pranot. 
xx, 5-10; and Celsus, iii, 4. 

25. The stmmer quartans arc, for the most part, of short 
duration; but the autumnal are protracted, especially those 
occurring near the approach of winter. 

That summer fevers are generally short and mild is a well-known fact, at least 
with respect to those of warm climates. Compare Nat. [Lunau. xxix, 5, δ, 7; 
1 Epid. iii, 17; Coae. i, 236. 

26. It is better that a fever succeed to a convulsion, than a 
convulsion to a fever. 

Galen and the other commentators explain the rationale of this rule as follows: 


Convulsions are conneeted cither with repletion or inanition; when, then, in the 
furmer case, a convulsion takes place, a fever succeeding removes the thick humours 
which occasioned the conynision, and in so far proves heneficial; whereas, in the 
latter case, when a convulsion seizes the budy in a debilitated state from the fever, it 
is likely to prove fatal at once. Compare Coac.i, 232, ili, 80,82; [ Morb. vi, 13, 14; 
San. tuend, ad Dem. 10. 


27. We should not trust ameliorations in diseases when they 
are not. regular, nor be much afraid of bad symptoms which 
occur in au irregular form; for such are commonly incoustant, 
land do net nsually continue, nor have any dnration. 

The meaning here is sutticiently abvious.  Meurnias, although a remarkably good 
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expounder of our author's sense in most cases, gives a most absurd interpretation of 
the first clause of this Aphorism, as if it were meant to exelude the use of amulets, 
and other superstitious modes of working upon the imagination, which, althongh they 
produce a temporary amendment, are not followed by any good conseynences. This 
interpretation is altogether fanciful. Our author, like a man of sense and experience, 
merely warns the physician not to form a wrong judgment in febrile cases from any 
irregular symptoms, cither good or bad, whieh may come on. Compare I Predict. 
vi, 16, vii, 7; I] Pradiet. xxix, 6; Coae. i, 73, iii, 100, 109, 110; 11 Epid. iii, 132. 

28. In fevers which are not altogether slight, it is a bad 
symptom for the body to remain withont any diminution of 
bulk, or to be wasted beyond measure; for the one state in- 
dicates a protracted disease, and the other weakness of body. 

The Greck commentators explain the facts here stated thus:—When the body is 
not wasted in proportion to the severity of the fever, this proceeds from the thickness 
of the morbifie particles, or the condensation of the patient's cuticle; and, on the 
other hand, when the emaciation is rapid, it is connected with thinness of the 
humours and rarity of the skin, either of which conditions is obviously unfavorable. 
Celsus renders these rules as follows:—He ranks it among the symptoms of a pro- 
tracted fever, “uhi wger pro spatio parum emacrescit,” (ii, 5); and says elsewhere, 
“mali etiam morbi signum est, nimis celeriter emacrescere.”’ (ii, 4.) Compare Humor. 
ili, 17; Aph.v, 55; llumor. iii, 52; also Celsus, ii, 2. 

29. If it appear that evacuations are required, they should 
be made at the commencement of diseases ; at the acme it 15 
better to be quict. 

The rationale of this rule of practice is sutliciently explained in the next Aphorism. 
Compare Aph. i, 24, ii, 30; Loe. iu Mom. xsxviii, 9, 10,11; Purgant. iv, 1. 


50. Towards the commencement and end of discases all the 
symptoms are weaker, and towards the acme they arc stronger. 
The facts here stated are so obvious, that even Galen dismisses this Aphorism with 

a very hrief Commentary. 

31. When a person who is recovering from a disease has a 
good appetite, but lis body dues net improve in condition, it 
is a bad symptom. 

The opinion here stated is consistent with general observation. Nowadays, in 
such a case, we should suspect organic disease in some part of the bods. Compare 
Aphor. 3i, Bs and Coae. i, 179. 

82. For the most part, all persons in ill health, who have a 
goot appetite at the commencement, but do not improve, havea 
bad appetite again towards the cud; whereas, those who havea 
very bad appetite at the commencement, and afterwards acquire 
a good appetite, get better off. 


This Aphorism refers te couvalescents; and it is a very important ohservation of 
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our author, that too good an appetite at first in their case is anything but a favorable 
circumstanee, since the appelile is grealer than the digestion. Ueurnius points out 
that, by commencement,” in this place, is meant the beginning of convalescence. 
Sce further, Coac. i, 179; Aph. vii, 6, 


33. In every discase it is a good sign when the patient’s 
intellect is sound, and he is disposed to take whatever food is 
offered to him; but the contrary is bad. 


The facts stated in this Aphorism, I need seareely remark, are important and 
unquestionable. They are expressed by our author with wouderful brevity and force. 


Compare De Medic. iii, 9; Coae. i, 72; and Celsus, ii, 3. 


34. In diseases, there is less danger when the discase is one 
to which the patient’s constitution, habit, age, and the season 
are allied, than when it is one to which they are not allied. 

The meaning here is obvious, and when fairly interpreted, there seems no reason to 
dispute the facts announced in it; yet if would appear that his immediate successor, 
Diocles, had strongly attacked our author on the score of the facts being incorrect. 
See the Commentary of Galen, and that of Stephanus. (Dietz, tom. ii, p. 321.) Surely, 
for example, the diseases of infancy are more dangerous wheu they attack the uld than 
when they occur in the young; and it implies a more serious cause when thie diseases 
of summer take place in winter, and vice versd. Compare further, Aph. vii, 82; 
Humor. vi, 1-5; Dies Judie. i, 11-15; VI Epid. viti, 43-46; Affect. vii, 3, 46. 


35. Tn all discases it is better that the umbilical and hypo- 
gastric regions preserve their fulness; and it is a bad sign 
when they are very slender and emaciated ; in the latter case 
it is dangerous to administer purgatives. 

From the reports of the cases contained in the Books of the Epidemics, it will be 
remarked that our author paid great attention to the condition of the upper region of 
the abdomen in febrile diseases ; that is to say, to the part which he calls the hypo- 
chondria; in this place he directs attention also to the hypogastric region, by which 
he meant the part of the abdomen between the umbilicus and pubes. See Galen and 
Tleurnius. That it isa bad symptom when the abdomen is cxcessively emaciated, 
every practical physician ust know. Celsus renders this Aphorism thus: © Tuter 
wali morbi testimonia esse, nimis celeriter emacrescere, et cutem circa umbilicum 
pubemgque macram esse.” (ii, 3.) That purgatives are contraindicated under such 
circumstances will readily be understood; and Galen woudcrs that our author did not 
also forbid emeties, but supposes that he took it for granted that they also wonld 
be understood to be proscribed. Compare Pran.x, 23 Aph.ii,28; 1 Morb. Mulier. 
Ixxvii, 9; Celsus, ii, 3. 


36. Persons in good health quickly lose their strength by 
taking purgative medicines, or using bad food, 

This Aphorism announces an important fact, which deserves fo be always kept 
in mind; but, although obvions when fairly stated, we often see it neglected, 1 
unee knew an excellent runner lose a race in consequence of being previously weak- 
ened by taking purgative inediciues. Compare Apl. i, 3, ii, 37, iv, 16; Verat. Usus, 
i, 12. 


Wwe 
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Purgative medicines agree ill with persons in good health. 

This, aceording to Galen, is merely an announcement in more general terms of 
the particular fact respecting purgatives which is stated in the preceding Aphorism. 
As he remarks, by the operation of a purgative medicine, the tluids of the body are 
evacnated, and the solids melted down. Compare Aph. ii, 36, iv, 16; Verat. Usus, i, 
5, 12. 

38. An article of food or drink which is slightly worse, but 
more palatable, is to be preferred to such as are better but less 
palatable. 

This is evidently a wise rule in regimen, since, as Galen in his Commentary 
remarks, what is palatable is likely to be more readily digested hy the stomach. 
Berends prudently observes, further, that a physician often shows his skill most par- 
ticularly by applying this rule in making a proper selection of those things which are 
peculiarly adapted to the tastes of his patient. See Sydenham, Ὁ. 344, Syd. Soe. 
edit. Compare de Arte, xii, 10; VI Epid. iv, 26; IV Morb. xii, 7; Affect. xlii, 1, 2; 
Veet. Actut. xv, 1, 2, xviii, 24. 


39. Old people, on the whole, have fewer complaints than 
young; but those chronic discascs which do befall them gene- 
ally never Icave them. 

Une reason, as Galen remarks, why old people have fewer complaints than young 
is, that they are generally more guarded in their course of Jife. That chronic com. 
plaints in old age generally prove fatal, is confirmed bv daily experience. Damascius, 
in his Commentary on the next Aphorism, says, in illustration, that nephritis, gout, 
arthritis, and ischiatie disease are incurable in vld age. Compare 1 Morb. xx, 13, 15; 
Aphis, 73 Celsus, ii, 1-8. 

40. Catarrhs and coryzw m very old people are not con- 
cocted. 

This Aphorism, as Galen remarks, contains an illustration of the truth stated in 


the preceding oue. By curyza is to be understood a catarrh seated in the nose. 
That (hese cainplaints in oll age are never entirely got rid of is a well-known fact. 


41. Persons who have had frequent and severe attacks of 
swooning, without any manifest cause, die suddenly. 


This, 1 need searcely say, is now a well-known fact, it being asecrtained hy past- 
morfen inspections, that in such cases there is gencrally some cardiac disease. One 
cannot but admire the aeenrate observation of )lippocrates, who ascertained the fact 
so correetly, althongh he had not. the same opportunities, as we now have, of aecount- 
ing for it. To him may be applied the general maxim of Cicero: “ Sufficit 51 quid 
tiat intelligamus, ctsi quomsmodo quidve flat nesciamus.” T may mention here, low- 
ever, that althongh the ancicut pliysicians cannot have practised inspretiones cada- 
rerum very frequently, there can be no doubt that they did so occasionally ; and it is 
a remarkable eireumstanec, that in the cases of sudden death they referred the cause, 
as we now generally do, to cardiac discase. Theophilus, in his Commentary, men. 
tious that Galen interred Lhis from finding disease of the heart in the inferior animaly 
that died suddenly. Sce Dietz, t. it, p. 332, and Pavcus -Eaixutra, Bb. IT, 34, 
Syd. Soe. edit. Compare Cuac. i, 83. 
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42. It is impossible te remove a strong attack of apoplesy, 
and not casy to remove a weak attack. 

The experience of twenty-two centuries and upwards affords no reason to call 
in question the prognosis here announeed by our author. It is thus rendered hy 
Celsus: “ Isque morbus mediocris vix sanatur, vehemens sanari non potest,” (ii, 8.) 
Galen has an interesting Commentary under this head, in which he attempts to explain 
how it happens that the respiratory muscles in attacks of apoplexy, often coutinue 
to perform thieir oflice, although the others are paralysed. 


43. Of persous who have been suspended hy the neck, and 
are in a state of insensibility, but not quite dead, those do not 
recover who have foam at the mouth. 

There are great diversitics of opinion as to the reading and interpretation of this 
Aphorism, but upon these I have not room to enter. 1 may just mention, however, 
that 1 would have preferred reading cavadvopévwr as applying to persons who have 
Leen immersed in water, but dare not adopt it, as it appears not to be sanctioned hy 
any of the MSS. On this Aphorism see the Commentary on Pautus Meineta, B. 
III, 28, Syd. Soe. edit. Galen’s Commentary is well worth being consnited. 

44. Persons who are naturally very fat are apt to die earlier 
than those who are slender. 

There secms no great reason to question the prognostic rule lere laid down. Galen 
explains the rationale of it, npon the principle that fat persons have smaller blood- 
vessels, and conscquently are less liberally supplied with the prea, or vital spirit, 
than leaner persons. Compare Cclsus, ii, 1. 


45. Epilepsy in young persons is most frequently removed by 
changes of age, of country, and of modes of life. 

We may well exclaim with Berends, that this Aphorism embodies a most impor- 
taut statement of facts! J/is lengthy Commentary on this passage contains much 
interesting matter, which I regret that my limits preclude me from availing myself af: 
those of the ancient commentators contain nothing but what is common-place. Com- 
pare Aph. v, 73 EL Predict. xvi, 123; Morb. Sac. xiii, 6; VI Epid. vi, 36. 

46. Of two pains occurring together, not in the same part 
of the body, the stronger weakcus the other. 

Experience, Ἐ uced scarcely say, has amply confirmed the truth of the maxim here 
announced. It is a principle of extensive applicability in the practice of inedicine. 
Consnlt Galen and Berends. Compare Tumor. xi, 16,17; Aliment. i, 11. 

47, Pains aud fevers oecur rather at the formation of pus 
than when it is already formed. 

This also is an anmouncemeut of an important and indisputable fact. Galen and 
the otlier ancient commentators all hold that jms is formed from blood. Compare 
Vet. Med. xxxiii, 8; Praenot. xvii, 6; Uleer. ii, 8-11. 

48. In every movement of the body, whenever oue begins 
to endnre pain, it will be relieved by rest. 

This is a self-evident, but, as Berends remarks, not an unimportant fact. See Aph. 
ji, 22; Praeept. xiii, £; Nat. I[uman. xvii, 1t, 15; Flat. ii, 14. 
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49. Those who are accustomed to endure habitual labours, 
although they be weak or old, bear them better than strong 
and young persous who have not been so accustomed. 

This Aphorism, it will readily be seen, is founded on the well-knewn effects of 


habit. It is thus rendered by Celsus: “ Omnem laborem facilius vel puer, vel senex, 
quam insuetus homo sustinet.” (i, 3.) 866, also, Ciecro Tuscul. Disput. ii, 17. 


50. ‘Those things which one has been accustomed to for a 
long time, although worse than things which one is not ac- 
customed to, usnally give less disturbance ; but a change must 
sometimes be made to things one is not accustomed to. 

This Aphorism contains a very proper exception to the general rule announced in 
the preceding Aphorism. Celsus deseribes very fully the most proper course of life, 
which, it will be remarked, he directs not to be ticd down to too strict rules (i, 1), at 


the beginuing. Compare Vict. Acut. xvili,2,@ ΤῈ Dist. xliv, 4; Humor. iii, 115; 
Humid. Us. iii, 8. 


51. To evacuate, fill up, heat, cool, or otherwise move the 
body in any way much and suddenly, is dangerous ; and what- 
ever is excessive is inimical to nature; but whatever is done 
by little and little is safe, more especially when a transition 15 
made from one thing to another. 

The rule of practice here stated is very tersely given hy Celsus: “Ergo, quum 
quis mutare aliquid volet, paulatim debehit assuescere.” (i, 3.) Berends, in his 
Commeutary, remarks, that although the propricty of this rule may appear to be self- 
evident, we often sce it improperly transgressed. Conrpare, in particular, Vi Epid. 
ii, 27; Vict. Acut..,22,x, 8. The same subject is often handled in the Hippocratic 
treatises. Sce further, Aph. iii, 1, v, 16, vi, 39; 11 Dist. sliv, 9; Humor. viii, 
17,18; Ifumid. Us. iti, 7; V1 Epid. ii, 27. 


52, When doing everything according to indication, although 


things may not turn out agrecably to indication, we shouid 
not change to another while the original appearances remain. 
This Aphorism shows decidedly that our anthor’s system of treatment was not 
empirical, but founded upon reason. What he directs here evidently is not to change 
one’s plan of treatment when grounded on a proper indication, although it may not 
turn out aceording to expectation. This is a rule whieh cvery physician must follow 


who would wish τ support the dignity of the profession, and it is further consonant 
toreason. See further, Loc. in Mom. xx, 11,12; and Celsus, iii, 2. 


53. Those persons who have watery discharges from the 
bowels when they are young, coime olf better than these who 
have dry; but in cld age they come off worse, for the bowels 
in aged persons are usually dried up. 

Galen disinisses this Aphorism with the remark that it is evideut, and refers the 
reatler to Aph, ii, 30. Cclous, with great propriety, las joined the two together: 
“ Quibus juvenibus duxidalyus, plerumeue in seueetite coutrabitur. Quibus in ado- 
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lescentia fuit adstricta, sepe in sencetute solvitur. Mclius autem iu juvene fusior, in 
sene astrictior.” (i, 3.) There can be no doubt about the latter rule being generally 
trae, but the former is subject to many exceptions, Perhaps what our author means 
to say is, that the best rule of health is that the bowels should be rather loose in 


youth and rather confined in old age. That this generally holds true there can be no 
doubt. 


51. Largeness of person in youth is noble and not unbe- 
coming; but in old age it is inconvenient, and worse than a 
smaller stature. 


Celsus renders this Aphorism as follows: “longa statura, ut in juventa decora est, 
sic matura scnectnte conficitur.” (i, 1.) All the Greek commentators remark that 


old nen are subject to gibbosity, that isto say, become bent forwards. See further, 
Preeeept. xi, 10. 


SECTION 111. 


1, The changes of the seasons mostly engender diseases, and 


in the seasons great changes cither of heat or of cold, and the 
rest agrecably to the same rule. 


This 1s an announcement of a fact pretty generally acknowledged and admitredin all 
ages, namely, that diseases or disorders in the constitution are mostly, or at least fre- 
quently, produced by changes of the seasons and changes of the weather. Berends 
has well remarked, in his Commentary on this Aphorism, that our author here lays 
the foundatiou of the doctrines more fully expanded and explained by Sydenham, 
Stoll, and other modern authorities. This Aphorism agrees with Humor. viii, 15, 
Compare further, Aér. Aq. Loe. i, 19; Viet. Acut. xvii, 9; Morb. Sae. sii, 7. 

2. Of natures (¢emperaments 2), some are well- or ill-adapted 
? 
for summer, and some for winter. 

Galen and Theophilus, by “natures,” in this place, understand “ temperaments.” 
That some of these agree better with summer and others with winter is indisputable. 
This is in aceordance with the work []uimor. viii, 2@. Sec also, Vet. Med. xxxvii, 14; 
I Diwt. xxv, 12; [IT Diwt. i, 6; Aér. Aq. Loc. xxxiv, 9. 

3. Of diseases and ages, certain of them are well- or ill- 
udapted to different seasons, places, aud kinds of diet. 


as here stated, there is no doubt as to the fact announced in this Aphorism. But 
Galen complains that it is rather confusedly expressed in the original. Compare 
Tlutnor. viii, 21; and Celsus, it, 1. 

+. In the seasons, when during the same day there is at one 
time heat and at another time cold, the diseases of autumn may 
be expected. 

The meaning here would appear to be, that very changeable weather at any scason 


will induce diseases similar to those of autumn, which is a very changeable and un- 
healthy season. See the Commentaries of Stephanus and Theophilus, and of Lkeurnius 
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and Berends, among the modern annotators. That autumn is an unhealthy season 
is declared by the poet Horace as follows: “ Frustra per antumnos nocentem Cor- 
poribus metuemus austrum.” Ovid, in like manner. expresses the effects of change- 
able weather on the health very correctly and strikingly: 
“Cum modo frigoribus premimur, modo solvimur astu, 
Tempore non certo, corpora Languor habet."’ 


On this subject, see further Humor. viii, 21. 


5. South winds induce dullness of hearing, dimness of vision, 
heaviness of the head, torpor, aud languor; when these pre- 
vail, such symptoms occenr in diseases. But if the north 
wind prevail, conghs, affections of the throat, harduess of the 
bowels, dysuria attended with rigors, and pains of the sides and 
breast eccur. When this wind prevails, all such symptoms may 
lie expected in diseases. 

The same announcement is made at Iumor. viii, 1. I shall merely notice a few 
things which appear to be somewhat obscure. By “ hardness of the bowels,” about 
the meaning of which expression Galen informs us that there had heen some differ- 
ence of opinion among the commentators, would appear to be meant constipation of 
the howels. Sce also Theophilus. Pysuria, as they remark, is no doubt produced 
hy the cold oceasivning a determination inwardly. Celsus translates this Aphorism 
literally. (ii, 1.) 

6. When summer is like spring, much sweating may be ex- 
pected in fevers. 

Sce, in like manner, Humor. viii, L. The reasou assigned by Galeu for the preva- 
lence of sweats under the circumstances descrihed is, that they are produced by the 
prevalence of humidity, aud the absence of the heat which used τὸ dissipate it. 

7. ssente di:eases ocenr in droughts; and if the summer be 
particularly such, according to the constitution which it has 
giveu to the yeur, for the most part such diseases may be ex- 
peeted, 

According to Theophilas, in his vers interesting Commentary on this Aphorism, 
by acute fevers in this place Rnffus understood κ᾽ pestilential,” namely, such as ave 
connected with huhoes ; for that these are oceasioved in Libya by the excessive heat. 
(Dietz. ii, 353.) But none of the other commentators, ancient or modern, undet- 
stand it as applying to pestilential fevers. Cumpare |taumor., vii, 11; and Celsus, 36 5 
ed. Milligan. 

8. In seasons which are regular, and furnish the produetions 
of the season at the scasonable time, the diseases are regular, 
aud come readily to a crisis; but in inconstant seasons, the 
diseascs are irregular, and come to a crisis with diftieulty. 

This agrees with Humor. vii, 3, 15. The meaning appears certainly to be, that 
when the weather is snitalile to the season of the year, that is to say, hot in suminer, 
cold in winter, and suforth; and whew the fruits of the earth are produced seagonably, 
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the complainfs are mild and regular; hut when the weather is unseasonable, the 
diseases are of an irregular character. This truth is admirably illustrated in the 
First and Third Books of the Epidemics. 

9. In antumn, diseases are most acute, and most mortal, on 
the whole. The spring is most healthy, and least mortal. 

See Epidem. ii, 1; and Prorrhet. ii, 13,-£. These characters of the two seasous 
are this given hy Celsus: “ Jgitur salaberrimum yer est:—antumnus longé pericu- 
losissinius.” (ii, 1.) On this subjeet I believe all the ancient authorities, jrofessional 
and non-professional, are perfectly agreed. JT might quote Horace, Juvenal, and a 
whole host of poets, who have celebrated the healtlfulness of spring, and descrihed 
the insaluhrity of autumn. The rule, however, as is well kuown, does not apply to 
uorthern latitudes. 


10, Autumn ts a bad season for persons in consumption. 

Popular opinion, at least, is in this country quite in unison with what is here stated 
hy onr Δα ΠΟΥ; and many medical authorities in modern times have declared in favour 
of it. Sce Riverius in Prax. xvii; De Hectica, 3; Dolans de Phthisi, ii, 4. [am 
not aware that recent experience has furnished any ground for questioning this 
opinion. 

11. With regard to the seasons, if the winter be of a dry 
and northerly character, and the spring rainy and southerly, 
in summer there will necessarily be acute fevers, ophthalmies, 
and dysenteries, especially in women, and in men of a humid 
temperament. 

This is manifestly taken from the work, On Airs, &c., 8.10. [é is thus rendered 
by Celsus: “Si hiems sicea septemtrionales yventos habuit, ver autem austros et 
pluvias exlibet, fere subeunt lippitudines. tormina, febres, maximéque in mollioribus 
corporibus, ideeque preecipue in muliebribus.” (ii, 1.) Galen has an interesting but 
rather lengthy Commentary upon it. 

12, If the winter be southerly, rainy, and calm, but the 
spring dry and northerly, women whose term of delivery should 
be in spring, have abortions from any slight cause; and those 
who reach their full time, bring forth children who are feeble, 
and diseased, so that they either die presently, or, if they live, 
are puny and unhealthy. Other people are subject to dysen- 
teries and ophthalmies, and old men to catarrhs, which quickly 
eut them off. 

This, in like manner, is taken from the work, On Airs, &c., xxvi, §10,ed. Linden. 
It is thus rendered by Celsus: “Si vero austri pluvizeque hiemem oceuparunt, ver 
autem frigidum et siccum est, gravidee quidem feming quilius tum adest parius, abortu 
periclitantur; ez vero qui gignunt, imbecillos, vixque vitales edunt: ceteros lippitudo 
arida, et, si seniores suut, gravidites malé habent.” (ii, 1.) 


13. If the summer be dry and northerly, and the autumn 
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rainy and southerly, headaches oceur in winter, with coughs, 
hoarsenesses, coryzie, and in some cases consumptions. 

This also is taken from the same chapter of the work, On Airs, &c.. and is thus 
rendered by Celsus: ‘At si sicca sestas aquilones haluit, autnmno xyero imbres 
austrique sunt, tota hieme, que proxima est, tussis, distillatio, raucitas, in quibusdam 
etiam tabes oritur.” (ii, 1.) 

14. But if the autumn be northerly and dry, it agrees well 
with persons of a humid temperament, and with women ; but 
others will be subject to dry ophthalmies, acute fevers, coryzie, 
and in some cases melancholy. 

This is taken, with a few alterations, from the same chapter as the preceding. It 
is thus rendered by Celsus: Sin antem antumnus qndque aque siccus iisdem aqui- 
lonibus perflatur, omnibus quidem mollioribus corporilns, inter ἀρ niuliebria esse 
proposui, sccunda saleiudo contingit: durioribus vero instare possunt et aride lippi- 
tudines, et febres partim acut«, partim longz, et ii morbi, qui ex atra bile nascuntur.”’ 
(ii, 1.) 

15. Of the constitutions of the year, the dry, upon the 
whole, are more healthy than the rainy, and attended with less 
mortality. 

This is partly taken from the ¢4 of the work, On Airs. Celsus thus tersely 
renders it: “saluberrimi sunt sereni dies.” (ii, 1.) That the fact is correctly stated 
hy our author, no one, I suppose, will pretend to question. That dry seasons and 
dry countries are more healthy than humid, is consistent with universal experience 
and observation. The reason of this, as stated by the ancient commentators, is, that 
in hot weather the humours are dissipated; whereas, in humict, that is to say, rainy, 
the humours are collected within the body, and engender putrid diseases. There is 
no doubt, however, as to the fact, in whatever way it is to be accounted for. 

16. The diseases which oceur most frequently in rainy seasons 
are, protracted fevers, fluxes of the howels, mortifications, epi- 
lepsies, apoplexies, and quinsies; and in dry, eousumptive 
diseases, ophthalmics, arthritie diseases, stranguries, and 
dysenteries. 

Galen explains at considerable length, upon the principles of the humoral pathology, 
his ideas respecting the manner in which rainy or dry weather produce the various 
diseases enumerated under this head, It will be seen from his Commentary, and 
that of Theophilus, that some connected the epithet “ consumptive” with ophthalmies, 
and understood the meaning to be, “‘ ophthalmies which lead to the destruction of 
the eye.” Compare Celsus, ii, 1. 

17. With regard to the states of the weather whieh continue 
but for a day, that which is northerly, braces the body, giving 
it tone, agility, and colour, improves the sense of hearing, dries 
up the howels, pinches the eyes, and aggravates any previous 
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pain which may have been seated in the chest. But the 
sontherly relaxes the body and renders it humid, brings on 
dullucss of hearing, heaviness of the head, and vertigo, impairs 
the movements of the cyes and the whole body, and renders the 
alvine discharges watery. 

It is to he borne in mind, that our author here touches upon the effeets of tempa- 
rary conditions of the weather npon the health. As Theophilus then remarks, he has 
been unjustly blamed for tantology in this plaee. Celsus brietly renders the first part 
of this sentence as follows: ΛΚ Aquilo sanum corpus spissat, et mohilius atque expe- 
ditius reddit.” (ii, 1.) The latter clause is rendered rather freely: “ Auster aures 
hehetat, seusus tardat, capitis dolorem movet, alvum solvit, totum corpus efficit 
hebes, hnmidim, languidum.” (Ibid.) See further, Aph. v, 26. 


18. With regard to the seasons, in spring and in the com- 
meneement of summer, children and those next to them in age 
are most comfortable, and enjoy best health; in summer and 
during a certain portion of antumn, old people; during the re- 
mainder of the autumn and in winter, those of the interme- 
diate ages. 

There is no obscurity about this Aphorism, nor any reason to controvert the facts 
as stated init. ΤΕ is thus elegantly rendered by Celfsus: “Quod ad atates vero 
pertinet, pueri proximique iis vere optimé valent, et estate prima tutissimi snnt; 
senes mstate et autumni prima parte: juvenes hyeme, quique inter juventam 
senectutemque sunt. Inimicior senilus hyems, sestas adolescentibus est.” (ii. 1.) 
The Greek commentators explam all the facts, as stated in this Aphorism, upon their 
prineiples regarding the temperaments and humours. See Galen and Theaphilus. 


19. All diseases occur at all scasons of the year, but certain 
of them are more apt to occur and be exacerbated at certain 
seasons. 

As Berends remarks, this Aphorism contains an undoubted and most important 
truth. Galen remarks in his Commentary, that if diseases had heen eonuected solely 
with the temperament of the atmosphere, all would have been affected with such 
diseases as are peculiar to particular seasons ; but since many diseases arise from errors 
of diet, these oceur at all seasons. Constitution, as he further states, has much to do 
with the ocenrrence of disease. That certain diseases are more disposed to happen at 
certain seasons, he declares jn the subsequent Aphorisms. Compare Pranot. xxvi, 4; 


Aph. iii, 17; and Celsus, ii, Preef. 

20. The diseases of spring are, maniacal, melancholic, and 
cpileptic disorders, bloody flux, quinsy, coryza, hoarseness, 
cough, leprosy, lichen, alphos, exanthemata mostly ending in 
ulccrations, tubercles, and arthritic diseases. 


T have little to say on the subject of this Aphorism, as the meaning is sufficiently 
plain, and the nature of the diseases here enumerated may be readily ascertained npon 
reference to the Index of the Sydenham Soeiety’s edition of βασι sEGrneta. 
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Celsus gives a translation of it, but not very literal; and it is worthy of remark, that 
he vaguely includes all the cutaneous discases here noticed under the single term 
“ pustula.”* Ile has also chronic ophthalmy (er lippitudines), which docs not oceur 
in our author’s list. (ii, 1.) 


21. Of summer, certain of these, and continued, ardent, and 
tertian fevers, most especially vomiting, diarrhea, ophthalmy, 
pains of the ears, ulcerations of the mouth, mortifications of the 
privy parts, and the sndamina. 

Qn most of the diseases contained in this list it will be unnecessary to make any 
remarks. I may mention, however, that the gangrene of the genital organs here 
noticed is minutely described in the Books of the Epidemics of which 1 have given a 
translation. Berends mentions, that some had regarded it as Icing of a venereal 
nature, but without any good reason. The sudamina are descriled by Galen as being 
a cutaneous discase of the shin produced by excessive sweating. By the way, Celsus 
translates it in such terms, as would seem to imply that he did not at all understand 
it: “et quicqnid sudore hominem resolvit.” (ii, 1.) 

22. Of antumn, most of the summer, quartan, and irregular 
fevers, enlarged spleen, dropsy, phthisis, strangury, lientery, 
dysentery, sciatica, quinsy, asthma, ileus, epilepsy, maniacal aud 
melancholic disorders. 

Celsus gives an clegant version of this Aphorism, on which 1 have ouly to remark, 
that he has omitted the maniacal and melancholic disorders from his list of summer 
diseases. (ii, 1.) How this happened it is impossible to find out. That these are 


engendered by black bile, and that it prevails in autumn, was held hy all the ancient 
authorities. See the Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus. 


28. Of winter, plenrisy, pneumonia, coryza, hoarseness, cough, 
pains of the chest, pains of the ribs and loius, headache, vertigo, 
aud apoplexy. 

About this Aphorism there can be no doubt nor difficulty. I have againto remark, 
that it is rendered by Celsus in so vague and indefinite terms, as wonld almost lead 
one to doubt whether he apprehended correctly the meaning of our author: “ Ilyems 
autem capitis dolores, tussim, ct quidquid in faucibus, in lateribus, in visecrilbus mali 
contrahitur, irritat.” (ii, 1.) 


2!. In the different ages the following complaints occur: 
to little and new-born children, aphthie, vomiting, coughs, 
sleeplessness, frights, inflammation of the navel, watery dis- 
charges from the ears. 


There is little in this list of the common disorders which attack new-born children 
that requires comment. Celsus, in his translation, omits “ frights,” for what 
reason cannot le ascertained. Both Galen and Theophilus state, that these are 
connected with the stomach. [ may mention that Rhases, the Arabian, gives a 
pretty full treatise on the diseases of infancy. He describes twenty-four discases 
altogether. 
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29. At the approach of dentition, pruritus of the gums, 
fevers, convulsions, diarrhoea, especially when eutting the 
canine tecth, and in those who are particularly fat, and have 
constipated bowels. 

Amoang the Wippocratic treatises there is one on Dentition, of which I have given 
a brief analysis in the Preliminary Discourse. Celsus, in his version of this Aphorism, 
renders the disease named ὁδαξισμὸς by our author, and which Galen and Damascius 


distinetly explain to mean “ pruritus of the gums,” by “ gingivarum exulcerationes.” 
τ b δι 
This seems another instance of τ) γδιιε! το. 


οὐ, To persons somewhat older, affections of the tonsils, 
incnrvation of the spine at the vertebra next-the occiput, 
asthma, calculus, round worms, ascarides, acrochordon, satyri- 
asmus, struma, and other tnbercles (plhymata), but especially 
the aforesaid, 

There are many things in this \phorism which it might be interesting to examine, 
did not our limits preclude; in particular, the affection of the vertebrae here em- 
merated. Did our author mean tle discase described by Sir Charles Bell under 
the head of “ Inflammation and Ulceration in the Atlas and Vertebra Dentata?” 
(institutes of Surgery, p. 144.) See, also, δ, Swieten, Comment. in Boerhaav, 
Aph. τι ii, de Angina Convulsiva. @r did he apply it to the less formidable affection 
ealled “ the crick of the neck?’ I ain inclined to adopt the latter conjecture. See the 
Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus. All the other terms will be found explained in 
the Comment. on Pacius -Eerxeta. See theINpex. According to Veurnius and 


Berends, the satyriasmus here noticed was an affection of the glands of the neck. 
See, alsa, the note of M. Littré. 


27. To persons of a more advanced age, and now on the verge 
of manhood, the most of these diseases, and, moreover, more 
chronic fevers, and epistaxis. 


According to Damascius, the period of life here referred to is that immediately fol- 
lowing 14; but Galen applies it to the term of puberty, whieh, he says, may be at 12, 
13, or 14. That epistaxis is common at this period of life is well known; but why 
fevers should be more protracted then than usual, does not appear clear. Efeurnius 
ascribes them to voracity, which gives rise to a pituitous crudity, asd to a certain 
acrimony which occasions putridity. Theophilus and Damascius secm to point to a 
similar explanation. 


28. Young people for the most part have a crisis in their 
complaints, some in forty days, some ii seven months, some in 
seven years, some at the approach to puberty ; and such com- 
plaints of children as remain, and do not pass away about 
puberty, or in females about the commencement of menstru- 
ation, usnally become chronic. 


There is little that requires elucidation in this Aphorism. It will be remarked that 
our author seems to attach a religious importance, so to speak, to the number seven. 
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I have made some observations on this subject in the Analysis of the Wippocratic 
Treatise bearing this title. Sce Preliminary Discourse, § 11. See further Aph.ii, 15; 
U Predict. xvi, 1, 3. 

29. To persons past boyhood, hemoptysis, phthisis, acute 
fevers, epilepsy, and. other diseases, but especially the afore- 
mentioned. 

With respect to the diseases mentioned in this Aphorism, the only one which we 
would hesitate in recognising as being particularly common at this period of life, is 
epilepsy. Galeu, in fact, wonders that his author placed it here, seeing he had 
formerly ranked epilepsy among the diseases of infancy, which sometimes disappear 
at puberty. A modern commentator, Riegerus, suggests, that hy epilepsy he probably 
meant the hysterical convulsion, But perhaps it is better to consider our author’s 
meaning to be, that epileptical convulsions are apt to be exacerbated at this period. 
That hamoptysis and phthisis are most contmon at this period has been accurately 
determined by recent statisties. By the way, the period of life here treated of is not 
So satisfactorily determined as could be wished. In M, Littré’s translation, it is 
marked “from 21 to 25,” hut surely this last is a misprint for 35. It comprehends 
the “adolescentia” and “juvenes’’ of Celsus, (ii, 1.) Compare Aph. v, 9, vill, 7; 
Coac. iii, 260; Morb. Sac. xiii, I. 

30. To persons beyond that age, asthma, pleurisy, pneu- 
monia, Icthargy, phrenitis, ardent fevers, chronic diarrhea, 
cholera, dysentery, lientery, hiemorrhoids. 

The period here treated of is that fram 35 to ὅθ. See Galen and Theophilus. 
There is not much in it requiring illustration, Galen is rather surprised that our 
author has omitted “melancholy” in this list of diseases. Compare Coae. iii, 395 ; 
Aér., Aq, Loc.iv, 73 VIT Epid. xl, 19, 

31. To old people dyspnoea, catarrhs accompanied with 
coughs, dysuria, pains of the joints, nephritis, vertigo, apoplexy, 
cachexia, pruritus of the whole body, insomnolency, defluxions 
of the bowels, of the eyes, aud of the nose, dimness of sight, 
cataract (glaucoma), and dullucss of hearing. 

There is little to remark on the contents of this Aphorism, most of the diseases 
here enumerated being notoriously those of old age. I may mention that, as Galen 
states, the terms here used in reference to diseases of the eyes apply both to amau- 
rosis and cataract (ὑπόχυμα.) Compare Affection, xaix, 10; Coae. iii, 395. 


SECTION IV. 


1, We must purge preguant women, if matters be turgid (in 
a state of orgasm ?), from the fourth to the seventh mouth, but 
less freely in the latter; in the first and last stages of preg- 
nancy it should he avoided. 


The term significative of “being in a state of orgasm” occurs at Aphor. i, 22, It 
would appear to mean that the fluids, that is to say, the contents of the vessels, are 
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ready to hurst forth with plethora, That purging is unsafe in the carlier and later 
stages of pregnancy is consistent with common observation at the present day. 
have translated the latter clause agreeably to the interpretation of it given hy 
Theophilus. Compare Aph. i, 22, v, 29; Morb. Mal. xiii, 8. 


2. In purging we should bring away such matters from the 
body as it would be advantageous had they come away spon- 
taucously, but those of an opposite character should be stopped. 

The meaning is obvious, and the propriety of the rule will scarcely be challenged. 
As Damaseius remarks, the practice in this case imitates Nature. Galen further 


remarks, that upon this principle we administer cholagogues in diseases of a bilious 
nature. Compare Aph.i, 2. 


3. If the matters which are purged be such as should be 
purged, it is beneficial and well borne; but if the contrary, 
with difticulty. 

This is a repetition of the rule of practice given in Aphor. i, 25. It is evidently 
very much in place here, where the rntes of practice respecting purging are treated of. 
Galen, however, mentions that some of the editors had expunged it. 


4. We should rather purge upwards in summer, and down- 
wards in winter. 

This appears to be a vers proper rule of practice, and it is accordingly approved of 
by all the ancient commentators. Celsus, however, seems to controvert it; he says: 
“ Vomitns utilior est hieme quam estate.” (i,3.) Whether he opposes Hippocrates 
designedly or in ignorance, cannot he determined. 


5. About the time of the dog-days, and before it, the admi- 
nistration of purgatives is unsuitable. 

It is an important rule of practice, followed hy all the Greek and Arabian authori- 
ties, not to give purgative medicines in hot weather. According to Galen, it is 
fighting against Nature to determine inwardly hy purgative medicines, while the heat 
is determining outwardly, Bamascius says, that the body being then enfecbled, can- 
not hear purgatives. Compare Aér., Aq., Loc. xxx, 2, 5,8; Purg. vy, 8. 

6. Lean persons whe are casily made to vomit should be 
purged upwards, avoiding the winter season. 

Galen and Theophilus approve of this rule of practice; the rationale of which 
they explain by stating that slender persons are bilious. They hoth, however, ap- 
prove of limiting the praetice to those who vomit readily, and of avoiding the winter 
season. Celsus again appears to be opposed to our author, for he hohls that 
“vomitus inutilis gracilihus.” (i, 5.) Ε have not met with any satisfactory solution 
of this apparent contradiction. Compare I] Morb. siii, 12. 

7. Persons who are difficult to vomit, and are moderately 
fat, should be purged downwards, avoiding the summer season. 

The rule here laid down is a natural inference from the preceding one. Jere 
moderately fal is opposed to fean; difficutt lo remit, to easy to vomit; and the 
summer season, to winter, I have had occasion to state already that the ancients 


particularly avoided purgatises during the heat of summer. Compare I Morb. 
xii, 35, 
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8, We must be guarded in purging phthisical persons 
upwards. 

It will he seen upon reference to the Commentarics of Theophilus and Damaseius, 
as pnblished by Dietz, that they joined this Aphorism to the last. 1 have followed 
Galen, as M. Littré has also done. Considering how freqnently plithisis is compli- 
cated with lhemoptysis, it is a prudential rule, at all events, to avoid giving emctics 
in such cases, lest one should get ile blame of eausing the rupture of a blood-vessel. 
We have mentioned in au analysis of the work, On Diseases, that the author of it 
enumerates this among the awkward mistakes which a physician is liable to make. 
Compare Loc. in Hom. xxxv, 4; Int. Affect. iv, 26, xiii, 36. 

9. And from the same mode of reasoning, applying the 
opposite rule to melancholic persons, we must purge them freely 
downwards. 

Tt was aun invariable rule of ancient practice to administer purgatives, and more 
especially black licllebore (Aefeborus niger) in melancholy, with the intention of 
carrying off the black bile downwards. “The opposite rule,” to which he refers, 
would appear to be Ghat laid down in Aph. 6, respecting the treatment of persons to 
whom itis proper to give emeties. Compare Aér., Aq., Loe. xi, 2. 

10. In very aente diseases, if matters be in astate of orgasm, 
we may purge on the first day, for it is a bad thing to pro- 
erastinate im such eases. 

The meaning of this Aphorism is obvious, namely, that when there is great ture 
gescence of the Mnids, they should be purged off without delay. 566 Ap. 1 of this 
section. According to Galen, by “very aente diseases’ le means such as terminate 
within seven days. Compare V Epidem. axv, 16, 17. 

11. Those eases in which there are tormina, pains about the 
wnbilicns, aud pains about the loins, not removed cither hy 
purgative medicines or otherwise, usnally terminate in dry 
dropsy. 

We have the positive assurauce of Galen that hy “dry dropsy” Hippocrates meaut 
that species of dropsy called tvumpanites, which is so named heeause in it the belly, 
when struck, sounds Hike a drum (tympanum). Althongh Prosper Martian, Berends, 
and other modern authorities, are sceptical on this peint, I must say that I see no 
reason for douliting that it was the same as the tympanites of modern nosvlogists. 
See further, Pautus -Eerxera, B. IIT, 18, Syd. Soe. edit. Compare Coae. ii, 279, 
ili, 286. 

12. It is a bad thing to purge upwards in winter persons 
whose bowels are in a state of lientery. 

As Galen »tates, the disease heing scated in the lower intestines, emetics can ob- 
viously do no good in lientery. But, moreover, it is contrary to rule to administer 
thein in winter. See above, § 6. Berends, under this head, gives a very interesting, 
but very lengthy, dissertation on lieutery. 


13. Persons who are not easily purged upwards by the 
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hiellebores, should have their hodies moistened by plenty of food 
and rest befere taking the draught, 

For a full aceonnt of all the ancient rules respeeting the administration of helle- 
bore, sce Pavtus Eoixeta, B. VU, 10. One can readily understand that it woald 
be a wise rule to give dilucnis befure administering sa violent an emetic as the 
veralrum album. (οἰ ματα Aph. i, 22, ii, 9, vii. 70; ΠῚ Diwt. sxxvi, 18; Loe. in 
Mom. sl, ὦ τ Verat.Us.i,13 t) Morb. xiti, 10; Int. Aifect. xxiii, 13: Morb. ἈΠ Ποὺ. 
xxv, 13, 143 Superfeet. xx, 1. 

Tf. When one takes a draught of hellebore, one should he 
made to move more about, and indulge Jess in sleep and 
repose. Sailing ou the sca shows that motion disorders the 
body. 

The abject being to proenre ready vomiting, i¢ was no donbt a good rule to move 
the paticut about. That motion produces vomiting is iustrated, as he says, by the 
movements of a ship occasioning sca-sichness. That sueh is his meaning, there car 
be no doubt. See the Commentaries of Galen aud Theophilus. Compare Verat. 
Us. i, 25 VI Epid. vy, 45; μάν, ii, ol. 

15. When you wish the hellebore to act more, move thie body, 
and when to stop, Iet the patient get sleep and rest. 

The argument containe| in this Aphorisim is manifestly a continnation of the pre- 
ceding one. Compare Veratr. Us. i, 45 Superfeet. xx, 1; V1 Epid. v, 45; Aph. 
vy, 273; VI Epid. vy, 45. 

16. Hellebore is dangerous to persons whose flesh is sound, 
for it induces convulsion. 

This is little else but a repetition of Aphor. ii, 36. Celsas, in like manner, de- 
clares that emetics “ non semper zgris prodesse, semper sanis nocere.” (ii, 13.) 5.68 
Verat. Us.i, 53 Aph. ii, 36, 37, vi. 

17, Anoresia, heartburn, vertigo, and a bitter taste of the 
mouth, in a person free from fever, indicate the want of purg- 
ing upwards, 

The symptoms here enumerated are, no doubt, indicative of the presence of bile 
in the stamach, aud consequently emetics must be proper in sucha case. See Galen 
and Bereudls. Compare Verat. Us. i, 10; Affect. xiv, 123; 11 Morb. Malier. xxiv, 
2, 3. 

18. Pains seated above the diaphragm indicate purging np- 
wards, and those below it, downwards. 

T here follow the reading which Berends, Lefebure. and Littré have adopted irom 
Bosquillon, The rule here laid down seenis to he, that, in affections of the chest, 
cmetics are to be administered; and in those of the aldomen, pnreatives. That this 
rule would he a very proper one in iany cases 1 can well believe, but as a generat 
rule, | suppose we would uow demur submitting to it. Compare Veratr. Us. i, 10, 11. 


19. Persons who have no tlirst while under the action of a 
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purgative medicine, do not cease from being purged until they 
become thirsty. 

The same remark is made in the little tract on the Administration of Hellcbore. 
Tt is a well-known fact that the operation of a drastic pnrgative induces thirst. The 
rationale of the rule of practice founded upon it is explained by Theophilus to he, 
that until thirst takes place we must consider that the system has not been properly 
dried. See Veratr, Us. i, i1. 

20. If persons free from fever he seized with tormina, heavi- 
ness of the knees, and pain of the loins, this indicates that 
purging downwards is required. 

This Aphorism is little else than a continuation of Aph. 18, The reader will re- 
mark that our author qualifies both by restricting purging to those cases in which no 
fever is present. Compare Veratr. Us. i, 11. 

21. Alvine dejections which are black, like blood, taking 
place spontancously, cither with or without fever, are very bad ; 
and the more numerous and unfavorable the colours, so much 
the worse; when with medicine it is better, and a variety of 
colours in this case is not bad, 

The characters of the ejections given in this Aphorism, and some of the following, 
is taken partly from Prognost. § 11, and (ας, Pr. § 596, of Littré’s cdition. The 
Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus are interesting, as showing us the manner in 
Which the ancient authorities accounted for this appearance physiologically. They 
held that the office of the spleen being to attract the melancholic humour for its 
own purposes, when this viseus fails to perform its office, the superfluity derauges 
the liver; and hence this discharge is indicative of the greatest possible derangement 
of the internal viscera. Galen mentions that he fuund black dejections from the 
bowels a common symptom in the plague which prevailed in his time. 


22. When black bile is evacuated in the beginning of any 
disease whatever, cither upwards or downwards, it is a mortal 
symptom. 

This is a natural inference from the preceding Aphorism. Of conrse, as ihe 
commentators remark, a black discharge either upwards or downwards, at the com- 
mencencut of a disease, indicates a very serious derangement of the system. Galen 
remarks that, in a more advanced stage of the disease, such an evacuation may be 
critical, and in that case favorable. See also Coae. i, £00, 

23. In persons attennated from any diseases, whether aente 
or chronic, or from wounds, or any other cause, if there be a 
discharge cither of black bile, or resembling black blood, they 
dic on the following day. 

Of the fatal natnre of sneh dejections there can be no question. Hippocrates 
would, no doubi, be familiar with them in the fevers of his own country. In inter- 


tropical fevers, | need scarccly remark, they are looked upon as most mortal 
ΒΝ Δ ΠΟΤ, 
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24. Dysentery, if it commence with black bile, is mortal. 
Galen, in his Commentary, pronounces such a case to he as incurable as eaneer,— 
as, in fact, being produced by the same hnmour, that is to say, black hile. Theo- 
philas makes the cnrious remark, that if black bile, when poured on the earth, occa- 
sions an cffervescence, like vinegar, it may well be supposed that it will corrode ihe 

human body when confined in it. Compare Coac. i, 100, iii, 292; V Epid. x, 2. 


25. Blood discharged npwards, whatever he its character, is 
a bad. symptom, but downwards it is (more ?) favorable, and so 
also black dejections. 

Upon reference to Dietz (Analec. tom. ii, p. 400) and Littré (Guy. Ilip. tom. iv, 
p- 510), it will be seen that there are different readings of this paragraph. As ἃ 
general faet, there is little to say to the announcement made in this Aphorism; for 
certainly discharges of blood npwards are gencrally unfavorable, whereas those 
downwards are less so. Galen understands the meaning to be, that discharges of 
blood, or black diseharges, when they proceed from the hemorrhoidal vessels, are 
favorable, Compare Aph. vii, 37; Coace. ii, 254, vi, 14. 


26. If in a person ill of dysentery, substances resembling 


flesh be discharged from the bowels, it is a mortal symptom. 


The dejection resembling the serapings of the guts, is noticed at Prognost. § 11, and 
oceurs among the symptoms of dysentery as given by Areteus (Morb, Chron. i, 9), 
and the other authorities. AN regard it as a fatal symptom, proceeding from ex- 
coriation of the bowels. See Aph. iv, 76. 


27. In whatever cases of fever there is a copious hemorrhage 
from whatever channel, the bowels are in a loose state during 
convalescence. 

The rationale of this, as stated by Theophilus, is, that the discharge of blood 
having occasioned debility of the digestive powers, the food is not properly digested, 
and in consequence the chyle is evacuated from the bowels. See also Prorrh. i, 133; 
Coac. 149, 326, ed. Littré. 


28. In all cases whatever, bilious discharges cease if deaf- 
ness supervenes, and in all cases deafness ceases when bilious 
discharges supervene. 

As remarked by Galen, our author, in this place, evidently refers to symptomatic 
deafucss in fevers, and other such complaints. Theophilus explains, that sueh an 
affeetion, heing occasioned by a metastasis of the hile upwards, is naturally relieved 
by an evacuation of the same downwards. See Coae. ii, 66, 103, vi, 77; Aph. iv, 60. 

29. Rigors which occur on the sixth day have a difficult 
crisis. 

The sixth was regarded hy all the authorities as an unfavorable critieal day. 
Theophilus compares the sixth io a tyrant, and the seventh toa king. See Galen 
De Crisibus ; and Pavtus Eorneta, B. II, 7, Syd. Soc. edit. Compare Coac. i, 23; 
ΨΠ Epid. xt, 20. 

30. Diseases attended with paroxsysms, if at the same hour 
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that the fever leaves it return again next day, are of difficult 
CYISLs, 

11 will be scen upon reference to the Commentary of Galen, that there had been 
{πὸ different interpretations of this passage. As rendered here, the meaning seems 
suffieicntly clear, and the diagnosis would appear to be very well founded, Sec 
Nunnor. iii, 91. 


91. In febrile discases attended with a sense of lassitnde, 
deposits fourm abont the joints, aud especially those of the jaws. 

See Humor. iii, 88; IV Epidem, xviii, 16, 17. This Aphorism evidently bears 
reference to semeiology, As stated by Galen, the deposits here noticed are bubo and 
parotis. These, | need scareely remind the reader, are frequently mentioned in the 
Epidemics. 

32. In convalescents from diseases, if any part be pained, 
there deposits are formed. 

See Wumor. iii, 100. 1 need wot say that deposits or abscesses (for they are nearly 
the same) are largely treated of in the different books of Epidemics. That in such 
a case a deposit should form in a part affected with pain, is what might be naturally 
expected. 

33. But if any part be in a painfnl state previous to the 


illness, there the discase fixes. 

As stated by Galen, this Aphorism is closely connected with the two preceding 
ones. That any discase is apt to fix on a weak limb, is a well-known fact in semei- 
ology. See ΠΠ ον, dil, 101; 1V Lpidem, xviii, 2,35 Loe. in Homin. xxxvi, 6. 


Bi. Jf a person labouring nnder a fever, without any swell- 
ing in the fauces, be seized with a sense of suffocation sud- 
denly, it is a mortal symptom. 

This is evidently cyaauche laryngitis, which is frequently noticed in the Nippo- 
eratie treatises. See Aph.iv, 25; Το οἵ, xaiii, 3,4; Coac, i, 90, ii, 201, 202, 203, 
iii, 96: abo Pautus -Veixeta, Ὁ. TT, 27, Syd. Soe. edit. Galen gives a very 
interesting Conmientary on this passage, in whieh he discusses the nature of the 
affection noticed in it. Ne distinctly refers it to inflammation spreading from the 
fauces to the larynx, and obstructing the passages to the lings, that is to say, the 
bronchi. Theophilus gives brictly the same account of it. 


35. If in a person affected with fever, the neck beconie snd- 
denly distorted, and he cannot swallow unless with difficulty, 
though no swelling be present, it is a mortal symptom. 

Allusion is evideutly made here to dislocation of ihe wpper vertebra: an affection 
which we have lad occasion to notice previously inore than onee. See Articulations, 
€ «ας Epidem. ii, 21; Aphor. iii, 26; Promhet. i, 87; and Coac. 261. Sce also 
our aimdysis of Epid. ii, and Connmentary on Aph. iii, 26. Galen’s Commentary on 
(lis Aphorisut is very iiteresting. THe describes the affection as a furm of disloca- 
{ion forwards of the upper sertebre from an inflammatory complaint ahout the 
tauces. “Theophilus and Datmascius give a similar account of ihe disease, which the 
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former of these calls a species of cynanche, in which the vertebra of the spine are 
alfeeted sympathetically. [{ is noticed by Celsus in the following terms: “ Cuive in 
cadem febris corporisque habitu cervix convertitur, sic ut devorare que nihil pessit.” 
(ii, 6.) 

56, Sweats, in febrile diseases, are favorable, if they set in 
on the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seveu- 
tecuth, twenty-first, twenty-seventh, and thirty-fourth day, for 
these sweats prove a crisis to the discases; but sweats not 
occurring tits, judicate pain, a protracted disease, and relapses. 

The prognosties from sweats. and the critical days, are treated of in various parts 
of onr author’s works. See Preenot. v, 1, 2.35 Cuae. iv, 36, &c. Sec also the Com- 


nentary on Pautus WEoixeta, ἢν ΠῚ, 7, Syd. Soe. edit. 


om 


or. Cold sweats occurring along with an acute fever, indi- 
eate death; and along with a milder one, a protracted disease. 
The truth of this, Galen says. has been often proved hy experience ; and the rationale 
of it he explains at considerable length, in this way, that coll sweats are occasioned 
hy the innate heat heing nearly overpowered by the humours which engender the 
fever. Theophilus gives a similar cxplanation. Compare Judicat. vi, 9, 10, viii, 1, 
8; Preenot. v, 4, 5; Coac. iv, 40. 
88. And in whatever part of the hody there is a sweat, it 
shows that the disease is seated there. 
That is to say, as Heurnins justly remarks, affections of the brain are indicated hy 
sweats abont the head, and those of the lungs hy sweats about the chest. IJe treats 
here of symptomatic and partial sweats. See Aph. ii, 5, and Celsns, ii, 2. 


39. And in whatever part of the body heat or cold is seated, 


there is disease. 
All the ancient commentators explain this upon the principle that the disease 


is connected with an unequal distrihution of the innate heat in the hods, or, as 
they express, to a departure from the proper temperature (εὐκρασία). Compare 
Judicat. viii, 3. 

40. And wherever there are changes in the whole bedy, and 
if the body be alternately cold and hot, or if one colour succeed 
another, this indicates a protracted disease. 

From the varied characters of the affections, as the commentators remark, Nature 
—meaning the ris medicalriv nater@—cannot accomylish the remova! of them jn a 
short time. Celsus renders this Aphorism as follows: “ Aut ubi corpus modo frigidum, 
modo calidunt est, et color alius ex alio fit.” (ii, 5.) Compare Aph. vii,60 ; > Thunor. 
Hi} 22,53; Jnelic. viii, 4; Predict. vi, 4; Coac. i, 77,177. 

41. A copious sweat after sleep occurring withont any mani- 
fest cause, indicates that the body is using too much food. But 
if it ocenr when one is not taking food, it indicates that evacua- 
tron is required. 

As Galen and Theophilus explain his meaning, Hippocrates infers that a copious 
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sweat must be occasioned hy an effort of Nature to expel a superfluity from the 
system, whieh, as he states, is likely to be, cither the consequence of too much food, 
or ef humenrs in the system requiring te be purged. Aph. vii, 61; Coae. iv, 36; 
V Epid. xxv, 15; Aph. iii, 8. 

42, A copious sweat, whether hot or cold, flowing con- 
tinnously, indicates, the cold a greater, and the hot a lesser 
discase. 

Copious, and more especially colliqnative and eold sweats, are well known to be 


avery unfavorable symptom in fevers. See further Jndicat. viii, 9; Coae. i, 21; 
Aphor. vii, 61; also Pavitus Zeinera, B. I], 47, Syd. Soe. edit. 


13. Fevers, not of the intermittent type, which are exaccr- 
bated on the third day, are dangerons; but if they intermit in 
any form, this indicates that they are not dangerous. 

@ur author here evidently draws the distinction between remittent and inter. 
mittent fevers, pronouncing of the farmer that they are dangerous, and of the latter 
that they are not so. Celsus seems to have had this Aphorism in view, when he 
gives in his list of dangerous diseases, “ quieve sie continuent, ut per accessioues 
increscant, per decessiones tantnm molliantur, nce unquam integrum corpus de- 
mitiant.” (ii, 4.) [need scarcely remark, that remitient fevers, which are the sane 
as the continual fevers of the ancients, are well known to he of a very intractable 
nature. See further Aph. vii, 62; Coae. i, 166; 1 Epid iii, 16; III Epid. iti, 109; 
VI Epid. xl, 19; Viet. Acut. iii, 3. 

44. Ti cases attended with protracted fevers, tubereles 
(phymata) ey pains oceur about the joints. 

That protracted fevers are apt to terminate in collections of matter, or pains in 
joints, must be well known to every one who is fanifiar with medical practice. They 
are notieed in several of the llippocratic treatises, as, Aph. vii, 63; Iumor. fii, 985 
Preenot. xxiv, 9,10, 11; 11 Prorrhet. x,7; Coae.i, 168. 169.) Dy phymata in this 
place, our author evidently means deyosits, of which I need scarecly say that he treats 
in various parts of his works, more especially in the Epidemies. 

45, When tubercles (μηδ) or pains attack the joints 
after fevers, such persons are using too much fod. 

This seems a very natural inference if confirmed by experiences; namely, that 
Nature being vverloaded, endeavours to relieve herself, either by these tubercles, or 
eftusion in the joints. See Aph. vii, Of. 

16, If in a fever not of the intermittent type a rigor seize a 
person already much debilitated, it 15 mortal. 

That a rigar attacking a patient reduced by fever is a very fatal symptom cannot 
be nnknown ta any person who is familiar with the treatment of thesediseases. See 
Coac. ii, 65. 

47. In fevers not of the intermittent type, cxpectorations 
which are livid, bloody, fetid, and bilious, are all bad; but if 
cyxeuated properly, they are favorable. So it is with the alvme 
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evacuations and the urine. But if none of the proper exere- 
tions take place by these channels, it is bad. 

We have here prognostics derived from the sputa, the alvine and the urinary 
discharges. Upon reference to the Commentary of Galen and the Notes of Littrd, 
it will be seen that very anciently there was a different reading of the last clause 
of this Aphorism. The subjects to which it relates are treated of in several 
of the llippocratic treatises, as Aph. vii, 69 ; Coace. ii, 161, iii, 2415; 2 Prorrhet. 
xv, 10. 

48, In fevers not of*the intermittent type, if the external 
parts be cold, but the internal be hurnt np, and if there be 
thirst, it is a mortal symptom, 

This Aphorism is thus rendered by Celsus: “ Aut eui, felire non quiescente, 
exterior pars friget, interior sic calet, ut ctiam sitim faciat.” (i, 6.) Galen aecounts 
for the ease here noticed in the followingmanner ; when an inflammation or erysipelas 
is seater in the internal parts, blood from all parts of the body is attracted to the 
part, and hence the surface of the body is congealed. 116 gives the name of lipyria 
to a fever of this character. See Pautus AerneETA, B. ΠΣ, 27, Syd. Soe. edit. 
Compare Apli. vii, 69; Coac. ii, 161, iii, 241; Praenot. xv, 10; Aph.i, 25. 


+9. In a fever not of the intermittent type, if a lip, an eye- 
brow, an eve, or the nose, be distorted; or if there be loss of 
sight or of hearing, and the patient be in a weak state—what- 
ever of these symptoms occur, death is at hand. 


This is partly derived from Coac. 72, ed. Littré. The most of the features here 
drawn are copied by Celsius, in his admirable chapter “ On the evident symptoms of 
death:—“ cademqne labra, et nares, oculique, et palpebra:, et supercilia, aliquave 
ex his pervertuntur.” (ii, 6.) As Theophilus remarks, the symptoms here noted indi- 
cate a loss both of the powers of motion anil of sensibility. 


50. Apostemes in fevers which are not resolved at the first 
crisis, indicate a protracted disease. 

Galen does not hesitate to declare, that this is a self-evident truth, which it pro- 
bably did not”require an Hippocrates to announce. See Celsns. ii, 5. 

51. When in a fever not of the intermittent type dyspnaa 


and delirium come on, the case is mortal. 

In this case, as Galen remarks, both the brain and the lungs being affected, the 
danger must be of an urgent nature; in fact, eifher of them is a very unfavorable 
symptom, and a combination must necessarily be very mortal. Compare Judicat. viii, 
173 Prenot, iv, 10, xiv, 9, xv, 3. 

52. When persons in fevers, or in other illnesses, shed tears 
voluntarily, it is nothing out of place; but when they shed 
tears involuntarily, it is more so. 

Celstis ranks it among the unfavorable symptoms “ sine voluntate lachrimare.” (11.) 
This Apherism is repeated Epidem. iv, 27, and Prognost. ii, 15, ed. Linden. 
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53. In whatever cases of fever very viscid concretions form 
about the teeth, the fevers turn out to be particularly strong. 

The appearance here noted iy a well-known symptom of malignant fevers. See 
Coae. ii, 153; IV Epidem, xxvii, 13. Celsus rendersit thins: Gravis morbi periculuin 
est,—habere humorem glutinosum denutibus inherentem.” (ii, 4.) 

51. In whatever cases of ardent fever dry conghs of a tickling 
nature with slight expectoration are long protracted, there is 
usnally not nich thirst. 

Celsns gives the following version of this \phorism : “ Si quis antem in hujnsmodi 
febre leviter tussil, is neque vehementi siti conflictatur, neque bibere aquam 
frigidam debet.” (iii. 7.) According to Henrnius, the objeet of onr author in this 
Aphorism is 10 warn the physician not to be deceived ina case of latent fever by the 
absence of thirst. See also V1 Epid. ii, 43. 

53. All fevers complicated with huboes arc bad, execpt 
ephemerals. 

I have tonehed upon this important subject in my Annutations on the Epidemies, 
and elsewhere, See Epidem. ii, 33 also, in particular, Galen. ad ἴλας, ii, and De 
Diff. Feb. 6. 

56. Sweat supervening in a case of fever withont the fever 
ceasing, is bad, for the disease is protracted, and it indicates 
more copious humors. 

This prognosis is repeated, Judicat. vili, 6; Coac. iv, 36; 11 Morb. xxxvi, 12; 
LVrorrhet. vii, 8; Aphor. vii, G1. Galen considers it obvions that the repetition 
ef the sweats in this case is an cffurt of Natnve to get rid of a greater than usual 
amount of humours. 

57. Fever supcervening in a case of confirmed spasm, or of 
tetanus, removes tlic discasc. 

The trnth of this prognosis is confirmed hy many of the ancient authorities, lt is 
denied by Celius Aurclianus. See Pavius Eainxera, B. iii, 20, Syd. Roe. edit. 
See further, Aph. ii, 26, v, 703; Loc. in Hom, stviii, ὁ: Judie, xii, 10; Coae, i, 231, 
iit, 80, St; 1 Morb. vi, 13, 14. 

bk. A rigor supervening in a case of ardent fever, produecs 
resolution of it. 

The fact here announecd can he tested only by those who are familiar with the 
fevers of hot coumtries. Sce further, Judicat. xi, Ὁ, 16; Εὔας, i. 1885; also 
Celsas, ii, 8. 

59. A truce tertian comes to a crisis m= seven periods at 
furthest, 

Cralen iy at great pains to explain the rationale of this statement, but his doctrine of 
crises and eritical days applics only to Greece and Maly. See further, Judieat. iv, 10; 
Coac. i, 2123 1 Epid. iti, 26; IL Epid. iii, $2. 


GO. Whon in fevers there is deafness, if blood run from the 
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nostrils, or the bowels become disordered, it carmes off the 
discasc. 

Galen reverting to his Commentary on a preceding Aphorism, in which he states 
that deafness in this case is connected with the determination of bilions superfuities 
tothe brain, finds in that lpothesis a natural explanation of the prognostic contained 
in this Aphorism. See further, Apl. iv, 28; dudicat. xi, 12,12, 13; φᾶς, ii, 66,99, 
100, 103, vi, 77, 783 aud Celsus, ii, 8. 

ΟἹ. In a febrile complaint, if the fever do not Icave on the 
odd days, it relapses. 

Galen doubts if Tlippoerates actually wrote this Aphorism, since examples are re- 
lated in the Epidemics, of fevers being resolved on even days, without a relapse, This 
opinion of our author's, however, is alluded to in general terms in different parts of 
his works, as Ποῦ, iii, 91; Judicat.ix, 11; Pranot, xxiv, 8; Coae. i,115, 210; 
1 Epid. iii, 40; Mf Epid. y, 30, vi, 18; IV Morb. xix, 10, Li, xx, 8, 12, 15, 16; 
Celsus, iii, -L. 


62. When jaundice supervenes in fevers before the seventh 
day, it is a bad symptom, unless there be watcry discharges 
from the bowels. 


All the Greek authorities confirm the truth of this prognostic, but the .Arahians 
call it in question. Sec the Commentary on Paunes .Keinera, B. II, 4. See 
further, Judicat. iii, 5, 18,20; Coac i, 172; I Morb. vi, 2; Vict. Acut. liv,3,43 also 
Pliny, U.N. xxvi, 16. 

08, In whatever cases of fever rigors ocenr during the day, 
the fevers come to a resolution dnrving the day. 


The meaning appears to me somewhat ambiguous, after consulting all the com- 
mentators ; I am inclined, however, to think with Theophilus, that the prognostic 
applics to quotidians, in which, as there is a cold fit every day, so is there also a 
coniplete apyrexia. See further Judicat. xi, 16. 


G-L. When in cases of fever jaundice occurs on the seventh, the 
ninth, the eleventh, or the fourteenth day, it is a good symptom, 
provided the hypochondriae region be not hard. Otherwise 
it is not a good symptom. 

Galen thinks this Aphorism should have been joined to the 62d. Celsus alludes to it 
in the following terms: “ Quem (morbmn arquatum) Hippocrates ait si post septinum 
dicm febricitante egro supervenit, tutum 6556, mollibus tantummodo precordiis suh- 
stantihus : Diocles, ex toto, si post febrem oritur, ctiam prodesse, si post hune febris, 
oceiderc.” (iii, 24.) See Judicat. iii, 5,18, iv, 11; Coae. i, 173; 1 Epid. ii, 120; 
T Morb, vi, 23. Aph. vi, 42. 

65. A strong heat about the stomach and cardialgia are had 
symptoms in fevers. 

This Aphorism requires no illustration or comment. 1 may just mention that 
Damascius refers the heat in the stomach and heartburn to yellow bile in a heated 
state, which is lodged iu the coats of the stomaeh. 
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66. In acute fevers, spasms and strong pams about the 
bowels are bad syinptoms. 

Galen remarks that the spasms and violent pains of the bowels may he connected 
with inflammation, crysipelas, a strong olstruction, or an alscess, and from what- 
ever of these causes they proceed, must necessarily be a had complication in fevers. 
See further, Coac. ii, 207; Aph. ii, 26; and Celsns, ii, 4. 

67. In fevers, frights after sleep, or convulsions, are a bad 
symptom. 

Galen informs us that, instead of frights (φόβοι), some read pains (πόνοι). This 
Aphorism is in aceordanee with Aph. ii, 1. 

68. In fevers, a stoppage of the respiration is a bad sym- 
ptom, for it indicates convulsions. 

By stoppage of the respiration (τὸ πιιεῦμα προσκόπτον) is meant a temporary 
suspension, or intermission, of the act of inspiration or expiration, or of both. See 
Galen, Comment. h.). Ile justly ascribes it to an affection of the respiratory organs. 
We have seen it noticed in certain of the cases related in the First and Third Books 
of the Epidemics. Compare also Vict. Acut. xxi, 21; 1 Morb. Mul. v, 7. The ex- 
pression means literally “the breath tripping,” and is berrowed from the race-course. 
See Vossius, Etymolog. iu voce ecspes. 

69. When the urine is thick, grumous, and scanty in cases 
not frec from fever, a copious discharge of thinner urine proves 
beneficial. Sucha discharge more commouly takes plaee when 

Ὁ δ 
the urine has had ἃ sediment from the first, or soon after tlie 
2 
commicneement. 

Galen informs us that instead of grumons (@pop3acec), Numesianns and 
Dionysins read muddy, (BopBopatea). My necessary limits will not permit me here 
to treat upon the important snbjcet of the indications drawn from the urine, as given 
by the ancient anthorities. 566 a succinct account of them in the Commentary un 
Pauius .Eoerxeta, B. 11,14. Galen, in his Commentary, remarks that thick grn- 
mons nrine may either be acconipanied with fever or without it, and in either case 
it nmst be a favorable symptom when this secretion comes to its natural state. 
Compare Coac. y, 80, Sl. 


70. Wheu in fevers the nrine is turbid, like that of a heast 

of burden, in such a ease there cither is or will be headache. 

Urine resembling that of cattle is noticed several times in the Epidemies. Sce 
the case of the wife of Bromeades, Epid. 1; also Epid. vi, 5, 18, and vity Epid. liv, 
ὃ, 6,10, 11, In all these eases it appears to have been connected with an affection 
of the brain. 

71. In cases which conic to a crisis on the seventh day, the 
urine has a red nubecula on the fourth day, and the other 
symptoms accordingly. 

That in estimating the critical days, the fourth is to be lonked upon as an index 
of the seventh, is a doctrine held by all the authorities. See Pautus Hernera, 
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B.IT, 9, Syd. Soc. edit.; and Galen’s Comment. ἢ. 1. The ancients paid great atten- 
tion to the unbeeuke, or cloudy appearances in the urine. On this Aphoristu, see 
further Judie. vi, 2, ix, 8; Coac. i, 213, v, 5,82; Aph. 1, 12. 

72. When the urine is trausparent and white, it is bad; 
it appears principally in cases of phrenitis. 

Urine that is transparent and of a light colour was held to be indicative of a 
complete stoppage of the digestive powers, audit was thonght to be more particularly 
fatal in phrenitic cases, which were considered to be of a bilious character. See the 
Conmentaries of Galen and Theophilus. 


73. When the hypochondriac region is affected with meteorism 
and borborygmi, should pain of the loins supervene, the bowels 
get into ἃ loose and watery state, unless there be an eruption 
of flatus or a copious evacuation of wine. These things occur 
in fevers. 

Meteorism and horhorygmi are well-known symptoms in fever, The Commentators 
state that they arise from flatulence and fluids collected in the hypochondriac 
region, Which may cither pass downwards hy the bowels, or he determined to the 
uriuary organs. The Aphorism is thus rendered by Celsus : “Si inflatio in superiori- 
bus partibus dolorem tnmoremgue fecit, bonum signum est sonus ventris inde ad 
inferiores partes cvolutus.” (ii, 3.) These symptoms are alluded to in several parts of 
the llippocratic treatises, as Coae. ii, 210, 241, 257; Prognost. x, 145 Aph. v, G4. 


71, When there is reason to expect that an abscess will 
form in joints, the abscess is carried off by a copions discharge 
of urine, which is thick, and becomes white, like what begins 
to form in certain cases of quartan fever, attended with a sense 
of lassitude. It is also speedily carried off by a hemorrhage 


from the nose. 

This Aphorism is founded on two prognostics in the Sixth Book of Epidemics, 
§4. See also Wumor. xi, 13, 16, and Judicat.x, 4-7. That a deposit, o7 abscess, 
Commencing in a joint should be carried off Ly the urine or a hemorrhage from the 
nose appears very natural. Galen and Theophilus call attention to the remark that 
the crisis by epistaxis carries off the affection much more speedily than that by the 
urine. From this Aphorism being given individually in the Epidemics and generally 
in the Aphorisms, the learned Fuchsins, in his Commentary on the Epidemies, infers 


that it is the earlier production. 
75, Blood or pus in the urine indicates ulceration cither of 
the kidneys or of the bladder. 

That bloody and pnrulent urine, gencrally, is connected with ulecration in the 
kidneys or bladder will be aduiitted at the present day. Galen further remarks 
eorreetly, that the ulceration is generally produced by a sharp caleulus. This Apho- 
risin is thus rendered by Celsus: *‘Si sanguis aut pus in urina est, vel vesica vel 
renes exuleerata sunt.” (ii, 7.) See further Aph. iv, 78,81; Int. Affect. xvi, 4, 5; 
Nat. Human. xxvi, 4; Pranot. xix, 11. 
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76. When small fleshy snbstances like hairs are discharged 
along with thick urine, these substances come from the kidneys, 
The snbstances resembling hairs floating in the urine are described by Galen, 
Ceelins Aurclianns, Avicenna, and other ancient authorities. Sec Patius -EGrneTA, 
B. ΠΙ, 45, Syd. Soe, edit. Galen pays a high compliment to onr anthor for having 
acutely remarked a morbid appearance, of which many practitioners in his time were 
ignorant. See further, Nat. [niman. xxvi, 9; Apl. iv, 26. Celsus renders this Apho- 
vism as follows: “Si have crassa, carunculas quasdem exiguas quasi capillos habet,” 
&e. (ii, 7.) 
77. In those cases where there are furfuraceous particles 
discharged along with thick urine, there is scabies of the bladder. 
By scabies vesice, as Galen explains in his Commentary, was meant an affection 
of the inner membrane of the bladder. lurfuraccons sediments were looked upon by 
all the authorities as an unfaverable symptom. Sce Pauius .Eoinera, B. I, 14, Syd. 
Soc. edit.; and Nat. lluman. axvi, 6. 


78. In those cases where there is a spontaneous discharge 
of bloody urine, it indicates rupture of a small vein in the kid- 
nevs. 

This Aphorism is nearly allied to Aphor. 75. Galen, in his Commentary, remarks 


that the rupture of the vessel may either proceed from an external or an internal 
cause. By spontaneous is meant sudden. 


79, In those cases where there is a sandy sediment in the 


urine, there is calculus in the bladder (or kidneys). 


Galen informs us that there was uo mention of the kidueys in the copies of 
lippoevates then in use, whence he justly held that the Aphorism was not. strictly 
correct. It is, of conrse, undeniable that sabnious urine may either he counected 
with disease of the bladder or of the kiducys. See further, TV Morb, xxix, 135 Int. 
Affect. xv, 10, 11. 


80, Ifa patient pass blood and clots in his urine, and have 
strangury, and if a pain seize the livpogastric region aud _perl- 
neum, the parts about the bladder are affected. 

This Aphorism is repeated word for word, Aphor. vi, 39. One, of course, can 
have no hesitation in admitting the truth of it, when we take into acconnt that, as 
explained by Galen, under the expression “ the parts about the bladder,” are compre- 
heuded all the urinary organs, nately, the adder, hidneys, and urethra, 

81, Ifa paticnt pass blood, pus, and seales, in the urme, and 
ifit have a heavy smell, weeration of the bladder is indicated. 

This. it will be remarked, is very little different from Aphor. iv, 75, 

$82. When tubercles form in the urethra, if these suppurate 
and burst, there is relief. 


By payiata there can be no doubt that [ippocrates understood small and indolent 
abscesses; the term, I need scarcely say, is frequcutly used by him in this sense. By 
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urethra, in this place, according to Theophilus, was meant the neck of the bladder. 
T cannot, from my own persona! information, give any account of these tuhereles, but 
for a description of them J would refer the reader to the Commentary of Ileurnius ; 
and also to the works of Ambrose Paré, and, in particular, to Amatus Lusitanus, 
4, cent. 19. See further, Coae. ili, 311, 312; and Celsus, ii, 8. 


83. When much urine is passed during the night, it indicates 
that the alvine evacuations are scanty. 

From this Aphorism it will be seen that our author regarded the urinary and 
alvine evacuations as vicarious, so that if the one was alnormally abundant, the other 
was of necessity deficient in as great a degree. Theophilus mentions that he says 


“during the night,” because digestion takes place al that time. Compare II Diat. 
ΧΙ, 10-17; IV Morb. vii, ἐν 


SECTION ¥. 


1, A spasm from taking hellebore 1s of a fatal nature. 

We have had oceasion repeatedly to remark tliat Hippocrates, in extreme cases, 
had recourse to the hellebore, that is to say, the white hellebore, as Galen, in his 
Commentary, remarks, It was undoubtedly the veratrian album. See Paurus 
Eeineta, Vol. ITI, p. 107. Ie here states the danger of administering it unseason- 
ably. As Theophilus remarks, it sometimes hriugs on conyulsion from sympathy 
with the stomach. Jleurnius, in his Commeutary, relates a case in point, which 
occurred to his own knowledge. See further, Aph. vii, 25; Coaec. iv, 24; and 
Celsus, ii, 6. 


2. Spasm superveumng on a wound is fatal. 

That spasm, that is to say, a tetauic affection supervening on a wound, is highly 
dangerous al] experienced surgeons are well aware. Galen, in his Commentary, 
remarks that the spasm is an atfection of the nervous parts in connexion with the 
wound, He further remarks that by “fatal,” (@arcdcyeor,) in this place is merely 
meant “ very dangerous.” See further Coae. iii, 81,382; Capit. Vulner. xxv, 5; 
Celsus, ii, 26. Tagaultius pointedly adverts to this interpretation of the -Aphorism. 
Inst. Chirurg. ii. 


8. A convulsion, or hiccup, snpervening on a copious dis- 
charge of blood is bad. 

Every person who is familiar witli obstetrical practice will bear testimony to the 
truth of this Aphorism, as far as regards uterine hemorrhage; hence the danger of 
using violent remedies in such a case. Iliccup, as Galen remarks, is a spasm of the 
stomach. See further, Aph. vii, 9; Coae. ili, 57; Celsus, ii. 8. 

4. A convulsion, or hiccup, supervening upon hypercatharsis 
15. bad, 

This is a natural inference from Aph. 1 and 3. See further, Aph. vii, 41; Coae. 

iv, 22; Verat. Us., i, 8; and Celsus, ii, 8. 


5, If a drunken person suddenly lose his speech, he will die 
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convulsed, unless fever come on, or he recover his speech at the 
time when the consequences of a dehauclh pass off. 

We have here a very important fact annomiced to us respecting the effects of 
intoxication, aud it is to be regretted that of such cases modern plivsicians have 
much greater experience than Ilippocrates can lave had, intoxication, it is too well 
known, being much more common now than in the days of the Greeks and Romans. 
Galen, in his Commentary, remarks that there is no limit for the effects of intoxica- 
tion to pass off, that in some this takes place next day, and in others they last till 
the third day. See I Morb. iv, 16, xxii, 2, 3, £5 Celsus, ii, 6. 

G. Such persons as are seized with tetanus die within four 
days, or if they pass these they reeover. 

No doubt this prognosis is generally applicable in hot countries. Sec further. 
Judicat. viii, 19; ΠῚ Morb. xiii, 115; Celsns, ii, 1. 

7. Those cases of epilepsy whieh come on before puberty 
may undergo a change ; but those which come on after twenty- 
five years of age, for the most part terminate in death. 

The prognosis in this case is in accordance with Aphor. ii, 45. See further, 


IL Prorrhet. xvi, and Morb. Sac. ; also Celsus, ii, 8, and iii, 23. 1t isto he lamented 
that, at the present day, no more favorable prognosis can be made in this case. 


8. In plenritic affections, when the disease is uot purged off 
im fourteen days, it usually terminates in empyema. 

The snhject of empyema after acute inflammations of the ehest is treated of in the 
aunotations on the Prognostics. On thisinteresting subject, sce furtlier, Api. v, 155 
Loe. in Hom. xxvii, 43 Coae. iii, 131, 132, 1715 VEE Epid. xtvii, 16; 1 Morb. iii, 
29, x. 12, xi, 0.11, xxii, 15, 16, xxis, 10; ΠῚ Morb. xvi, 303 Atfect. viii, 19, 20, 
ix, 13; Int. Affect. 1.205; Vict. Acut. vii, 1, 2. The Commentary of leurnius en 
this Aphorism is interesting. 

9, Phthisis most commonly oeenrs between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five vears. 

This agrees with Aphor. iii, 29. See further, viii, 7, and Coac. iii, 260; also 
Celsus. iii, 22. It is to he borne ‘n inind that the terms here specitied comprehend 
the age of puberty (μειρακίων) and that of adults (vecrioxm). See the Com- 
uientary of Galen. 1 beg to quote, uader this head, the opinion of onr great English 
authority on Phthisis, 1 mean Sir James Clark: ‘The opinion of Hippocrates on 
this sulject corresponds 51] more clearly with the results obtained from our tables ; 
that accurate ohserver fixed the age at which phthisis most frequeutly accnrs hetween 
the 18th and 35th year” (Ou Tabercular Phthisis.) Louis, as is too frequently the 
case with him, is undecided on this point. 


10. Persons who eseape an attack of quinsy, and when the 
disease is turned upon the Inngs, die in seven days; or if 
they pass these they heeome affected with empyema. 

We have here clearly the case of ulcerons sore-throat referred to, ia which the 
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disease passes down to the lungs. That such cases generally prove fatal in the 
eourse of a few days is well known; but that they terminate in empyema, according 
to the modern aeeeptation of that term, will not he so readily admitted. 1 is pro- 
hable, however, that our anthor meaut by the term any purulent expectoration from 
the lungs. Tn fact, the literal translation of the last elause wonld he, they become 
φαγὶ." Heurnius, by the way, relates a case in point. See his Commentary ; 
also Prognost. xxiii, 15; Coae. iii, 100, 101, 103,106; II Morb. xxvii, 15-19; and 
Celsus, ii, 6. 

11. In persous affected with phthisis, if the sputa which 
they cough up have a heavy smel) when poured upon coals, aud 
if the hairs of the head fall off, the case will prove fatal. 

The test of phthisis here proposed is taken from Coae. iii, 252. 16 is approved of 
by Galen, and most of the commentators, even down to Ilewrnius in the 17th 
century, who relates an instance in which he founded a ecorreet diagnosis upon it. 
Aretivus, however, objects to it, Morb. Aent. i, 8. See further, IT Morb. xtvi, 16-20, 
lv, 20-23; Affect. viii, 19; also Celsus, ii, 8, and iii, 22. 

12. Phthisical persons, the hairs of whose head fall off, die 
if diarrhea set in. 

The two symptoms here mentioned, are very characteristic of the last stage of 


phihisis. See further, Aph. v, 14, vii, 78; Coae. iii, 144, 255; I Morb. x, 36; TI 
Morb. xlvi, 12; also Celsus, ii, 8. 


16. In persons who cough up frothy blood, the discharge of 
it comes from the lungs. 

No doubt, as a general rule, this statement is true, and is confirmed by many of 
the aneient authorities. Sce those referred to in the Commentary on Pautus 
Mernera, B. II, 313 and further, Coae. iii, 216,250, 254,273; 11 Morb. li, 4. The 
Commentaries of Galen and Heurnius on this head are interesting, but too leugthy 
for my limits. The former of these informs ns, that in some of the editions he fouud 
“vomit” (ἐμέουσι), instead of “spit” (πτύουσι). 


14, Diarrhea attacking a person affected with plithisis is a 
mortal symptom. 


This symptom is already alluded to, Aph.v,12. See further, vi, 17, vii, 78; 
Coae. iii, 244, 256; I Morb. vi, 5, x, 36, 39, xi, -11, xiv, 10; also Celsns, ti, 8, iii, 22. 


15. Persons who become affected with empyema after pleurisy, 
if they get clear of it in forty days from the breaking of it, 
escape the disease; but if not, it passes into phthisis. 


I need seareely remark, that what is stated in this Aphorism strongly confirms the 
opinion expressed by me in my Annotations on the Prognostics, that our author 
applied the term empyema both to the pnrulent expectoration that follows inflam- 
mation of the lungs and pleurisy, and to that which proceeds from a cavity of the 
lungs in tubercular phthisis. See further, Aph. v, 12, vi, 16; Loe.in Hom. xxv, 10; 
Coae. iti, 141, 171,209, 215; VII Epidem. sivii, 16,173 1 Morb. x,15,17,20; 1] 
Morb. ἵν, 23; ILI Morb. xvi, 35; also Celsus, ii, 7. 
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16. Heat produces the following bad effects on those who 
use it frequently: enervation of the fleshy parts, impotence of 
the nerves, torpor of the understanding, hemorrhages, deliquia, 
and, along with these, death. 


Upon reference to my analysis of the work “De Usu Humidorum,” in the second 
seetion of the Preliminary Discourse, it will he seen that the contents of it are in a 
great measure identical with the series of Aphorisms (16-25) upon whieli we are now 
entering. Τὶ will also be seen from the Commentary of Galen, that there was a 
variety of readings with regard to the last words of the sentence here translated, 
“and, along with these, death.” By ‘heat’? is meant “ hot water,” or “a hot 
fomentation.” The effects here descrihed apply, of course, only to the innnoderate 
use of it. See frrther, Humid. Us. iii, 2,3; Offic, Medic. viii, 14; Artic. Ivii, 3; 
Aphor. 1-23. Celsus tersely renders it thus: “(Calor) si uimins est, corpus 
cifunninet, nervos emollit, stomachuni solvit.” (i, 9.) 


17. Cold indnces convulsions, tetanus, mortification, and 
febrile rigors. 

See Aph. v, 20; Iumid. Us. iii, 4, iv, 5; Tract. xxxvii, 6; Artie. Ixxiv, 10, 

18. Cold is inimical to the bones, the tecth, the nerves, the 


brain, and the spinal marrow, but heat is beneficial. 

See Hnmid. Us, iv, 1, 4, and Celsus, i, 9. The commentators, and especially 
Theophilus, explain that the parts of the hody here mentioned are of a cofd nature, 
as being possessed of little vascularity, and hence they are readily hart by cold, and 
are henetited by heat. 


19. Such parts as have been congealed should be heated, 

except where there either is a hemorrhage, or one is expected. 

See further, Aph. ii, 22, v, 23; Uumid. Us. i, 21, xi,28. The practice here recom- 
mended is obviausly founded on the rule “ contraria eontrariis.” 

20. Cold pinehes ulcers, hardens the skin, oceastons pain 
which does not end in suppuration, blaekens, produces febrile 
rigors, couvulsions, and tetanns. 

The only expression here of ambiguous meaning is ὀδύνη.» ἀνεκπύῃτον wort, thie 
import of which would scem cither to be, “that it aggravates pains not connected 
with suppuration,” as explained hy Theophilus, or “ that it prevents painful parts from 
eoming to suppuration,” as explained by Heurnius. See Aph. v, 17; Ilumid. Us. 
iii, 4, ix, 5, xi, 153 Tract. xxxvii, 63 Artie. Ixxiv, 10; also Celsus, i, 9. 

21. In the case of a muscular youth having tetauns withont 
a wound, during the midst of summer, it sometimes happens 
that the atfusion of a large quantity of cold water recalls the 
lieat. Heat relieves these diseases. 


We have here as safe directions as ean he well imagined for the application of the 
eold affnsion in tetauns, and very different from the circumstanees under which it was 
proposed by Dr. Currie, of Liverpool. It is only in the case of a muscular person, and 
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when unconneeted with a wound, that he recommends the practice ; aud even inider 
these cirenmstances it was diseontinued by suecceding authorities. Sec the Com- 
mentary ou PauLus .Mernuta, Book ΠῚ, 20. See further, Humid. Us. xi, 16; 
Apher, v, 243 11 Morb. siv, 17 — xv. Galen, in his Cammentary, explains that the 
cold acts in this place, not by extinguishing, Wut by rousing the vital heat. 

22. Ilcat is suppurative, but not in all kinds of sores, but 
when it is, it furnishes the greatest test of their being free 
from danger. It softens the skin, makes it thin, removes pai, 
soothes rigors, convulsious, and tetanus. It removes affections 
of the head, aud heaviness of it. It is particularly cflicacions 
in fractures of the bones, especially of those which have been 
exposed, and most especially in wounds of the head, and in 
mortifications and ulcers from cold ; in herpes cxedens, of the 
anus, the privy parts, the womh, the bladder, in all these cases 
heat is agreeable, and brings matters to a crisis; but cold is 
prejudicial, and does mischief. 

The important. matters contained in this Aphorism are also treated of in the fol- 
lowing parts of ihe Hippoeratie Collection: Humid. Us. xi, 18-28, xi, 10, i, 10, 19, 
v, 13, vi, 2, 3; Uleer. vy, 1; 1 Morb. vi, 14. Galen and Theophilus, among the 
ancients, and Heurnius, among the modern commentators, have giver: some very in- 
teresting observations on this Aphorism, but they are far too lengthy for my limits. 
Heat, it will be remarked, is said to he a icst, as it were, of uleers, whether they are 
of a mild nature or not ; forif it produee suppuration, they may be regarded as mild, 
but if otherwise, as malignant. 

23. Cold water is to be applicd in the following causes: when 
there is a hemorrhage, or when it is expected, but not applicd 
ἐφ the spot, but around thi spot whence the blood flows ; and 
in inflammations and inflanmatory aifections, inclining toa red 
and sub-sanguineous colour, and consisting of fresh blood, in 
these cases it is to be applied, but it occasions mortification in 
old cases; and in erysipclas not attended with ulceration, as it 
proves injurious to crysipelas when ulecrated. 

I need searcely remark, that the good and had effects of cold, when applied medi. 
einally, are here given with admirable judgment. What a valuable faet is here 
stated with regard to the etfects of cold iu checking hemorrhage! .And how excellent 
the advice not to apply it ἐσ the wound, for this might cceasion pain and increase 
vascular action, but to the parts around! It will be remarked. that he further reeom- 
mends cold applications to inflanination, and to erysipelas, when noi uleerated. 
Popular opinion is against the use of it in the latter ease, but very probably withont 
much cause. The substance of this Aphorism is given by Celsus,i, 9. No part of 
this Aphorism is to be found in the treatise De Humid. Us., and the only passage 
which is at all parallel to it is Aph. τ, 19. 


21. Cold things, such as snow and ice, are inimical to tlic 
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chest, being provocative of coughs, of discharges of blood, and 
of catarrhs. 


The matter contained in this important Aphorism is also to be found at Humid. 
Us. iv, 8, v, 16; VI Epic. iti, 22. Although intensely cold applications to the chest 
are condemned hy all the ancient authorities, moderately cold applications are recom- 
mended by many of them, But even these, Galen affirms, have sometimes the con- 
trary effect to what they are intended to produce. (Meth. Med., vy, 6.) See the 
Commentary on PauLtes -Eoixera, ook 111,26, Syd. Soe. edition. I would remark 
in this place, as confirmatory of the views laid down by onr author in this and the 
preceding Aphorisin, that, in my opinion, snow and icc, when applicd in uterine 
hemorrhage, often do harm rather than good. J am confident that the hemorrhage 
is to be checked, not hy intensely cold, but by cooling things ; for I verily believe, 
with lJippocrates, that ice and snow, by creating pain and bringing on a violent 
reaction, may often increase the hemorrhage rather than allay it. “Ubi dolor ibi 
fluxus.” 


25. Swellings and pains in the joimts, without ulceration, 
those of a gouty nature, and sprains, are generally improved 
by a copious affusion of cold water, which reduces the swelling, 
and removes the pain; for a moderate degree of numbness 
removes pain. 

See further, Humid. Us. x, 11,15. With the exception of gouty swellings, it will 
searcely he questioned, at the present day, that the practice advocated in this 
Ay Lorism is saund and judicious ; and even in the gout there have not heen wanting 
modern authorities wha have advocated the practice of Hippocrates, including King- 
lake, the celebrated Tarvey, and Masen Good. See Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine, under Gow?,§ 65. It should be keptin mind, moreover, (hat it is 
not could applications, but the aifusion of cold water which our author recommends itt 
these cases; and that all the commentators hold that it acts, not hy producing cold, 
but by rousing the vital heat of the part. See, in particnlar, the very interesting 
commentaries published by Dietz, Ancedota Graca, tom. ii, 158. 

26. The lightest water is that which is quickly heated and 
quickly cooled. 

See Atr., Aq., Loe., xvii. 1; Tl Epid. ii, 29; Celsns, ii, 18. 

27. When persons have intense thirst, it 1s a good thing if 
ihey can sicep off the desire of drinking. 

This 1 believe to be a very judicious rule of practice, whether the thirst be occasioned 

drinking wine or by the prescnee of fever. As Galen remarks, if the thirst be in- 
τὸ νον a utuderate quantity of liquids is to be taken; and if less so, drink is to Le 
woiained from altogether, and the person should he left to sleep off his thirst. See 
the Connent. of Galen; also V1 Epid. iv, 42. 

28. Fumigation with aromatics promotes menstruation, and 
would be useful in many other cases, if it did uot occasion 
heaviness of the head, 


This agrece with what is said, Natur. Mulieb. six, 161-187. All the ancieut authorities 
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trusted mneli to fementations and pessaries, consisting principally of aromatics, for 
the cure of amenorrliea. See the Commentary on Paures σιν γα, Book ΠῚ, 7). 
The aromatics, being of a diffusible nature, affect the heads of delicate women when 
so applied, Those mentioned hy Galen are costus, cassia, cinnamon, aud amomuin, 
on which see Dicrhach, as to the medicinal articles used by Hippocrates, and Pacrvs 
wEGineTa, Vol. LH, να, Soe. edit. 


29, Women in a state of pregnancy may be purged, if there 
be any urgent necessity (or, if the himnours he in a state of 
orgasin ?), from the fourth to the seventh month, but less so 
in the latter case. In the first and last periods it must be 
avoided. 

Galen, in his Commentary, remarks, that this .\phorism occurs previously, among 


those relating to purging, and is here repeated among those deveted to female com- 
plaints. Ife adds, however, that some had suppressed it. See Celsus, ii, 6. 


30. It proves fatal to a woman in a state of pregnancy, if 
she be seized with any of the acute diseases. 

Tow often lave 1 sceu the trath of this prognosis verified! Galen instances 
epilepsy, apoplexy, spasm, and tetanus; and Theophilus, plirenitis and pleurisy, as 
diseases particnlarly fatal when they attack a pregnant woman. See further, 
I Morb. iii, 9; 1 Epidem. ii, 141; also Celsus, ii. 6. 


31. If a woman with ehild be bled, she will have an abor- 
tion, and this will be the more likely to happen, the larger the 
foetus, 

That a large evacuation of blood, by depriving the foetus of its pabulum, should 
prove fatal to it, seems very natural, and accordingly most of the ancient authorities, 
as a general rule, forbid pregnant women to be bled. Celsus inentions it as a recent 
discovery, that a vein might be opened even in a woman with child. (ii, 10.) 
Heurnius accounts for the diiference between modern views and those of Mippocrates 
on this head, from the diiference in the mode of living, which he supposes must 
have been very simple in the age of Ilippoerates, and consequently petsons could 
not bear the loss of blvod so well as they du in modern times, when the diet is more 
fall and Inxurions. Perhaps this is the proper way of reconciling the rules of 
\lippocrates and Celsus, 


32. Lemoptysis in a woman is remored by an ermption of 


the meuses. 
The very same prognosis occurs at 1 Mork. vi, 11. Galen explains the relief ob- 
tained in this case npon the principle of revulsion, and states that, in imitation of 


this natural cure, le lad often opened a vein with the sane intention, and with 
ποσί eifects. 


33. ln a woman when there is a stoppage of the menses, a 
discharge of blood from the nose is good. 


See. in like manner, Virgin. Morb. iii, 2. This also looks like a natural cure of the 
plethora indueed hy the suppression of the menstrual discharge. Galen remarks, 
that it points out the propriety of Ictting blood from other parts of the body in such 
ἃ Case, 
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3-1. When a pregnant woman has a violent diarrhoea, there 
is danger of her miscarrying. 

See, in like manner, Il Praedict. xxx, 143 Coac. iii, 416; I Morb. Mulier. x xxvii, 
5; sli, 3,6. The danger of abortion when a woman is seized with a violent dis- 
charge from the bowels is well known, 

35. Sneezing occurring to a woman affected with hysterics, 
and in difficult labony, is a good symptom. 

The meaning of hysteries in this Aphorism is somewhat ambiguous. Damascius 
understands by it (ἐστερικῶμ) “the seeundines,” and refers the case to re- 
tention of the placenta. Galen rejeets this interpretation, and also that of those 
commentators who applied it to all diseases of the uterus, whereas he contends it is 
only applicable to uterine suifocation, that is to say, the hysterical fit. That in it, 
and in certain cases of tedious Jabour,sneezing, by rousing the natural powers, may 
prove useful, can be well conceived. On this subject, see further, Aph. v, 49; 
Preenot. xiii, 11; Coae. iii, 175; Morb, Mnlier. xciii, 1, 6, 7. 

36. When the menstrual discharge is of a bad colour and 
regular, it indicates that the woman stands in need of 
purging. 

It appears from Galen, that in his time both the reading and meaning were con- 
sidered doubtfnl. From the nature of the remedy. one may conjecture that it means 
to apply to deficient menstruation, the discharge being deticient both in quantity and 
quality. The term purging may also apply either to purgatives of the Lowels, or to 
those which aet upon the uterus, that is to say, emmenagogues. In these cases 
hellehore was used hy the Hippocratists. (De Verat. Us.i, 17.) Ennnenagogues, in 
the form of a pessary, were usnally administered in like manner. See the Com- 
mentary on Pautus .E@ixeta, Book 111, G1, Syd. Soc. edit, 

37. In a pregnant woman, if the breasts suddenly lose their 
fulness, she has a miscarriage. 

The prognostic contained in this Aphorism no οι) generally holds true, and is 
still much relied upon by females themselves. See further, in connexion with this 
Aphorism, Aph. v, 53; Εἰ Epid.i, 42; 1 Morb. Mulier, xliv, I, 2, 3. 

38. If, in a woman pregnant with twins, cither of her breasts 
lose its fulness, she will part with one of her children ; and if 
it be the right breast which becomes slender, it will be the 
male child, or if the left, the female. 

This Aphorism is foutded on the physiological notion whieh generally prevailed 
in antiquity, that the uterus cousists of twe cavities, a right anda left, and that the 
male futus was contained in the former, and the female in the latter. See, in par- 
tienlar, Theophilus, ed. Dietz., ii, p. 4169.  Dlowever, Moschion, Soranus, and 
Galea would appear to have been letter informed. See Comment. on Parius 
aieineta, Rook ΠΤ, 63, Syd. Soe. edit. 

39. If a woman whois not with child, nor has brought forth, 
have milk, her incnses are obstructed. 
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Galen and Theophilus enter into a physiological explanation of the reason of the 
fact here stated, the summary of which amounts to this, that there is a strong sym- 
pathy Letween the uterus and mamme, according to Theophilus, owing to a vascular 
connexion between them, Galen’s Commentary is very interesting, Lut too lengthy 
for my limits. See further, {Π Prorrtiet. xxxv, 5. 


40. In women, blood collected in the breasts indicates 
madness. 

This prognosis is repeated, Epidem. ii, at the end. Galen, however, states, that he 
lad never secu sueli a case, and declares that if ever such do occur, it ust he very 
rarely. But supposing it true, he attempts to explain the rationale of it. A com- 
mentary published by Dietz (tom. ii, p. 163) states, that Galen rejected this 
Aphorisin, as being false and supposititious, bE can well believe, however, that it 
refers to sone rare cases of puerperal mania, which: is often connected with disorders 
of the mamnme. 


41. 1 you wish to ascertain if a woman be with child, give 
her hydromel to drink when she is going to sleep, and has not 
taken supper, and if she be seized with tormina in the belly, 
she is with child, but otherwise she is not pregnant. 


This test is founded on the nervous irritability which is so common in the state of 
pregnancy. See also Steril. vi, 6, 7,8, 1}. There is some incongruity, as Δ]. Littré 
remarks, between the text and the Commentary of Galen, whieh would lead to the 
supposition that the text may be corrupted. 


42, A woman with child, if it be a male, has a good colour, 
but if a female, she has a bad colour. 


Women, in some parts of the country, still repose confidence in this diagnostic 
rule, aud it was admitted by all the commentators which have come down to us. It 
is repeated, Steril. vii, 1. Ambrose Paré quotes it with approbation. (xxiii, 12.) 


43. If erysipelas of the womb seize a woman with child, it 
will probabiy prove fatal. 

Galen remarks that not only erysipelas, but also infammation,when it attacks the 
impregnated uterus, generally proves fatal. In facet, as stated formerly, all acute 
diseases which attack pregnant women are usually fatal. See Aph. v, 30; [ Morb. 
iii, 9; Natur. Mul. xii, 17, 273 Lf Morb. Mul. viii, 12, 29. 

44. Women who are very lean, have miscarriages when they 
prove with child, until they get into better condition. 

It will be seen hy the Cemmentary of Galen, that this Aphorism had been dif- 
ferently interpreted. That in women who are much emaciated, the fectus shoult 
perish for want of foad is a very uatural supposition, and yet 1 know from experience 
that it does not always happen. Noue of the ancient authorities, however, venture 
to question the truth of this prognostie. 


45. When women, ina moderate condition of hody, miscarry 
m the second or third month, without any obvious cause, their 
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cotyledones are filled with mncosity, and cannot support the 
weight of the foetus, but are broken asunder. 

The term cotyledones was originally applied to the uterine glanduls of the sheep, 
with which their placentula are connected. 10 was afterwards applied also first to the 
ruminants and then to the tufts of the human placenta. ΔῊ the ancient physivlogists 
believed that the band of connexion between the mother and the fetus, in ruminants 
and in women, is analogous. It was supposed, then, that abortion was occasioned 
hy the weakness and softness of the parts which connect the uterus and fetus. See 
further, Nat. Maulier. xxvii, 1-3; ΤΟ Morb. Mutier. Ixxxiv, 1, 2, 3. 


46. Such women as are immoderately fat, and do not prove 
with child, in them it is because the epiploon (fut?) blocks 
up the mouth of the womb, and until it be reduced, they do 
not conceive. 

Our author wonld seem to use epiploon here as being synonymous with fat, as is 
stated in the Commentary of Theophilus. See further, Aty., Aq., Loe, ix, 125 
11 Predict. xxxiii, 12; Nat. Mulieb, xiv, 4, 5, 7; Steril. x, 7. 

47. Tf the portion of the uterus scated near the hip-joint 
suppurate, it gets into a state requiring to be treated with 
teuts. 


Our author evidently treats of chronic abscess of the womh, which, as I have seen, 
is apt to end in a sinous ulcer. This is what he means by an uleer requiring to be 
treated by tents, Sec Nat. ΔΙ τον, vi, 95 1 Morb. Muler. xei, 32, 

48. The male fectus jis usually seated in the right, and the 
female in the left side. 


T have referred to the anatomical opinions of the ancients with respect to the 
uterus at Aph. v, 38. 

19. To procure the expulsion of the seenndines, apply a 
sternutatory, and shut the uostrils and month. 

This is the popular practice in the north of Scotland at the present day. The 
object evidently is to rouse the action of the uterus aud alsdominal muscles to 
expel the placenta. Theophilus, ia his Commentary, remarks, that ifthe placenta be 
not expelled, it becomes putrid, and occasions much miselief. See further, Aph. v, 355 
Cone. iii, 175; Praenot. xiii, 11; ΠῚ Epid. v, 42; ΤΟ Morb. Mulier. Ixxvi, 6, 7, xciii, 
1,6,7; 11 Morb. Mulier. xiii, 6, 7. 

οὐ. If you wish to stop tle menses in a woman, apply as 
large a cupping instrument as possible to the breasts. 

I need scareely remark that we have here given a most important rule of practice, 
founded ou the connexion and sympathy between the uterus and mamme. Upon 
this principle, as Lenrnius in his Commentary remarks, we may sce the advantage of 
determining to the mamnue in uterine hemorrhage after delivery. It is well known 
that, in modern practiee, the child is generally applicd, which often proves very 
effiracions, by producing a rush of fluids to the breasts. On this head, see further, 
1} pid. vi, 835 11] Morb. Maier. 1, 4, 11, 17. 
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51. When women are with child, the mouth of their womb is 
closed. 


The great anatomical authority, [erophilns, stated, that in pregnancy the mouth 
of the womb is so closely shut up, that it cannot admit the end of a probe. See 
Dietz, &e., tom. ii, p. 470. 


52. If in a woman with child, much milk flow from the 
breasts, it indicates that the foctus is weak ; but if the breasts 
be firm, it indicates that the foctus is in a more healthy state. 

This Aphorism is also evidently founded on the same principle. Sce further, 
ΠῚ Epid. vi, 35, 36. 

53. In women that are abont to miscarry, the breasts become 
slender; but if again they become hard, there will be paiu 
either in the breasts, or in the hip-joints, or in the eyes, or in 
the knees, and they will not miscarry. 

The drift of this Aphorism is somewhat obscure to me, after reading the elaborate 
Commentaries of Galen, [leurnius, and others, both ancient and modern. I am much 
inclined to adopt one of the interpretations given by Galen, namely, that of snpposing 
that “again” (aXe), in this place, signifies ‘on the contrary,” and that the swell- 
ing up of the mammez announees that the danger of abortion is over, while the pains 


mentioned in other organs indicate that the mischief had passed to them. On the 
connexion between pain in the hip-joint and pregnancy, see further, II Epid. ii, 42. 


δι, When the mouth of the uterus is hard, it is also 
necessarily shut. 

Allusion seems to be here made to amenorrhca connceted with organie disease of 
the uterus. See the Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus. Ileurnius holds this 
to be ἃ very important Aphorism, as it indicates the source of the many bad con- 
sequences whicli women experience from retention of the menses connected with a 


eanse which the ohstetrie practitioner has it in his power to remove. See further, 
ΤΙ Morb. Mulier. xiv, 11, 12, xlvi, 1, 2, 1, 1, 2. 


55. Women with child who are seized with fevers, and who 
are greatly emaciated, without any (other?) obvious cause, have 
difficult and dangerons labours, aud if they miscarry, they are 
in danger. 


Upon reference to Galen, Theophilus, Heurnius, and Littré. it will be seen that 
there is considerable uncertainty respecting the meaning of this Aphorisi. | am 
inclined to think that what is meant is this, that preguaut women who are greatly 
emaciated by fevers are apt to liave cither dangerous deliveries or alortions. Com- 
pare Aph. v.30, 43; Coae. iii, 408. 


εὖθ. In the female flux (Hewederate mensiruation?), if con- 


vulsion aud deliquium come ou, it is bad. 


The term “female flux” was applicd by the ancient anthevities to any vitiated 
state of the menstrual discharge. See the Commentary on Vauntus .Eqixera, 
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Book III, 63, Syd. Soc. edit. The danger from convulsions and deliquium, in such 
eases, is well understood. See, in connexion with this Aphorism, Aph. v, 3; Coae. 
iii, 424; If Morb. Mulier. xiii, 7, 9. 


57. When the menses are excessive, diseascs take place, 
and when the menses are stopped, discases from the uterus 
take place. 

This Aphorism is rather ambiguously expressed, as may be scen on referenee to 
the Commeutaries of Galen and Theophilus. Perhaps all that is meant is, that dis- 
eases are, engendered both by immoderate menstruation and by a stoppage of the 
same. There are many parallel passages in the Wippoeratic Collection, such as Nat, 
Mul. xiii, 5, xxxix, 1, 2, 5, 6, xl, 3, 5, δ; 1 Mor). Mulier. xiv, 1, 12; IT Morb. 
Mulier. iii, v, vi, &e; Nat. Puer. vi, 14, viii, 13 Virg. Morb. ii, 5-14; Nat. Mul. 
iii, 1, x, 1-3. 

58. Strangury supervenes upon inflammation of the rectun, 
and of the womb, and strangury supervenes upon suppuration of 
the kidney, and hiccup upon inflammation of the liver. 


This important Aphorism is so plain as not to stand in need of any comment, See 
further, in connexion with it, Namorrhoid. iii, [, iv, 1; Aph. vii, 13; Int. Affect. 
xli, ὃ. 

59. If a woman do not conccive, and wish to ascertain 
whether she can conceive, having wrapped her up in blaukets, 
fumigate below, and if it appear that the scent passes through 
the body to the nostrils and mouth, know that of herself she 
is not nnfrnuitful. 


This practice of fumigating the uterus, either on account of the state of the men- 
strual discharge, or for the purpose here indicated, is adverted to in various parts of 
the Hippocratic treatises; as Nat. Mul. vii, 93 Τ Morb. Mul. evii, 1; 11 Morh. Mul. 
ΧΙ, 20, 21; Steril. vi, 3: Superfiet. ix. 3,x, 9, 11. Theophilus describes the process 
very minutely, but it will readily be understood that it consisted in introducing the 
fumes of strong-smelling things, such as frankincense, spikenard, cassia, and storax, 
into the vagina by means of a funnel. As a remedial means in certain diseases of ihe 
uterns, I can think of nothing more likely to prove efficacious, Whether or not it would 
prove a suitable test of a woman’s capability for conceiving, 1 am not alle either to 
affirm or deny, As Galen remarks, Plato refers to this practice in lis Theetetus, 


60. If woman with a child have her courses, it is impossible 
that the child can he healthy. 


See, in connexiou with this Aphorism, Nat. Puer.v,3; 1 Morb. Mul. x!,2, 5,9,11, 
aliv, 4, 5, 6, neix, 2, Theophilus has a very interesting Commentary on this head, 
in which he states that it is a fact ascertained by experience, that, during pregnancy, 
there is sometimes a discharge up to the fifth or sixth month; but, he properly re- 
marks, in sueh a ease the blood does not come from the inside of the uterus, but 
from the veins situated iu the ueck of it. Galen expresses himself to the same effect, 
but not so fully. 
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ΟἹ. If a woman’s courses be suppressed, and neither rigor 
nor ferer has followed, Dut she has been affeeted with nausea, 
you may reckon her to be with child. 

I need scareely remark that, as a general rule, what is here stated by our author 
hokls good. See further, Aph. v, 415; [ Morb. Mulier. xcix, 2; Steril. vi, 9, 19. 

62. Women who have the uterus cold and dense (compact ?) 
do not conceive; aud those also who have the uterus humid, do 
not conecive, for the semen ts extinguished, and in women whose 
uterus is very dry, and very hot, the scmen is lost from the 
want of food ; but women whose uterus is in an intermediate 
state between these temperaments prove fertile. 

The principal cause of sterility, it will be remarked, is here held to be the intem- 
peraments of the uterns, Galen has given a very lengthy dissertation on this subject 
in his Commentary, and the snhsequent authorities all adopt the views of our author. 
See Paunis .Eotneta, Book TIf, 74, Syd. Soc. edit. Compare I Morb. Mulier. 
xxvi, 27, xxxiii, 5, xxxiv, 1; 11 Pracdict. xxxiii, 2-6. 

63. And in like manner with respect to males; for cither, 
owing to the laxity of the body, the pneuma is dissipated 
outwardly, so as not to propel the semen, or, owing to its 
density, the fluid (semen ?) does not pass outwardly; or, owing 
to coldness, it is not heated so as to collect in its proper place 
(seninad vessels ?), or, owing to its heat, the very same thing 
happens. 

Galen finds many things in this Aphorism altogether foreign to the doctrines of 
Hippocrates, and, in a word, does not hesitate to pronounce it to be supposititious. 
Theophilus and Damascius adopt the same views as Galen regarding it. 

G4. It is a bad thing to give milk to persons having head. 
ache, and it is also bad to give it in fevers, and to persons 
whose hypochondria are swelled up, and troubled with bor- 
horygmi, and to thirsty persons; it is bad also, when given to 
those who have bilious discharges in acute fevers, and to those 
who have copious discharges of blood; but it is suitable in 
phthisical cases, when not attended with very much fever; it is 
also to be given in fevers of a chronic and weak nature, when 
none of the aforementioned symptoms are present, and the 
paticuts are excessively emaciated. 


T need scarcely call attention to this Aphorism as containing most excellent rules 
for the use of a very important artiele, both in regimen and medicine. Milk, it will 
he seen,is said to be prejudicial iu febrile and bilious complaints ; but is beneficial in 
phthisieal eases, and when there is much emaciation without any acute fever. See,in 
counexion with this subject, TE] Epid. iti; cegr. xiii, 7; 1 Morb. Mnlier. Ixxxviti, 22; 
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Aph. iv, 73; Int. Affect. iv, 35, xi, 2; IT Morb. Mul. viii, 21; also the Commentaries 
of Galen and Theophilus, which are interesting, alhough they contain no new views 
on the subject. 


Οὔ. When swellings appear on wounds, such cases are not 
likely to be attacked either with convulsions or delirium, but 
when these disappear suddenly, if situated behind, spasms and 
tetanus supervene, and if before, mania, acute pains of the 
sides, or suppurations, or dysentery, if the swellings be rather 
red. 


This Aphorism evidently relates to the consequences of metastasis in wounds, or 
uleers. It is founded on ΤΊ Epidem. iii, 129, and is thus translated by Celsns: “ Si 
tumores super nlecra subito esse desierunt, idqne a tergo ineidit, vel distensio 
nervorum, vel rigor timeri potest; et si a priore parte id evenit, vel lateris acntns 
dolor, vel Insania expectanda est; interdum etiam ejnsmodi easnm, que tutissima 
inter hee est, profusio alvi sequitur.” (ii, 7.) The greatest diffienlty abont it is the 
distinction which is recognised among the affections according as the wonnd is situ- 
ated in the fore or back part of the hody, Galen says, in explanation, that the baek 
parts are nervons, ani] hence the affections are spasm and tetanus; while the fore 
parts are vascular, that is to say, contain many arteries and veins; and hence, when 
the metastasis is upwards, it produces mania; wheu to the chest, plearisy and em- 
pyema; and when to the bowels, bloody dysentery, that is to say, an evaenation of 
pure blood by the bowels. See Pavivs -Eernera, 8. 111,12. See the Annotations 
of M. Nasse on this passage iv M. Littré’s edition, tom. iv, p. 550, which, however, 
do not appear to me to throw mnch light on the suhjeet of this Aphorism. 


66. When no swelling appears on severe and bad womnds, it 
is a great evil. 

Sec Hi Epidem. iii, 128, xxiii, 1. Galen, in his Commentary, explains that by 
“had” is meant, in this place, wounds situated in nervous and muscular parts, 
wonnds of which, it is well known, are apt to prove dangerous. This Aphorism is 
evidently connected with the preceding one. 

67. In such cases, the soft are favorable; and crude, «m- 
favorable. 

This Aphorism is also clearly connected with the two preceding. By “crude” is 
meant tumours which are hard, and have nut come to a suppuration. 

68. When a person is pained in the back part of the head, 
he is benefited by having the straight vein in the forehead 
opened. 


This practice is also alluded to at Loc. in Momine, xlix, 10; V1 Epid. ii, 48; 
Affect. li, 10,11. The practice here recommended is founded on the principle of 
evaenation by revulsion. Galen, in his Commentary, mentions, that, fram analogy, he 
had often bled hy cupping the back part of the lead in the affections of the eye. By 
“ the straight vein in the forelicad” our anthor evidently means enher the temporal 
vein or artery; but which of these, it is impossible to say, as he applies the term 
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vein (φλέψ) in the modern sense of “ blood-vessel.” Sec the Commentary on Pauus 
@erneta, B. VI, 5, Syd. Soe. edit. 

69. Rigors commeiice in women, especially at the loins, and 
spread by the back to the head; and iu men also, rather in 
the postcrior than the anterior side of the body, as from the 
arms and thighs; the skin there is rare, as is obvious from the 
growth of hair on them. 

See ΠῚ Epid. iii, 111; V1 Epid. iii, 30-35; Nat. Puer. xvii, 2, 3, 14, xviii, 1. 
There is considerable ambiguity in this sentence, on which compare the Commentaries 
of Galen and Theophilus with the Annotations of M. Littré (tom. iv, p. 561). Iu 
my opition the meaning is this;—rigors commence in those parts of the body which 
are coldest, as the back in women, and back parts of the arms and legs in men: 


that the back parts are coldest is evident from their rarity, as not being covered 
with hair so much as the anterior parts, 


70. Persons attacked with quartans are not readily attacked 
with convulsions, or if previously attacked with convulsionis, 
they cease if a quartan superyene. 

This Aphorism is feunded upon a highly important principle which our author 
announces elsewhere, namely, that a quartan fever is not only free of danger itself, 
but often carries off other serious diseases of the system, [ Epidem. iii, 18. In con- 
nexion with this important fact in therapeutics, consult further, Aph. ii, 26; VI Epid. 
vi, 16, viii, 96, 97; San. Tuend, 12; Aph. iv, 57. The commentator Damascius 
by convulsions here understands epilepsy, and all the commentators explain the cure 
in this case upon the principle, that the viscid and pituitous humour which occasions 
the convulsion is excreted and concocted by the fever. Inaword, our author means 
that the fever proves an alterative of the system. I need scarcely remark, that this 
subject, that is to say, the removing of fatal diseases by the substitution of others less 
dangerous, has been lately attracting the attention of the profession. 


71. In those persons in whom the skin is stretched, and 
parched and hard, the disease terminates without sweats ; but 
in those in whom the skin is loose and rare, it terminates with 
sweats. 

Theophilus applies this observation both to favorable and fatal crises, but Galen 
restrictsit tothe latter. Heurnius and Littré follow Galen. See further, VI Epidem. 
vi, 29. 

72. Persons disposed to jaundice are not very subject to 
flatulence. 

The reason of this, assigned by Galeu, is, that flatulence is engendered by a pituitous 
humour, whereas icterus is of a bilious nature. Heurnius understands the Aphorism 
to refer to persons of a bilious temperament. 
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SECTION VI. 


1, In cases of elironie hentery, acid eructations supervening 
whien there were none previously, is a good symptom. 

See further I] Epid. 19, 50, 51; I Morb.vi,10. By lientery was meant a rapid 
passage of undigested food throngh the bowels, as is fully explained by Galen in his 
elaborate Commentary, which contains a great variety of interesting matters regarding 
the opinions of Erasistratus, Ilerophilus, Diocles, and other of the aneient eommenta- 
tors, but little that bears on the subjeet in question. The rationale of the faet stated 
in this Aphorism would appear to he, as stated by Jaeobus Forliviensis in his Com- 
mentary, that lientery being a preternatural determination of the matters downwards, 
aeid eruetations indieate that the stomach is resuming its tone. On lientery, see further, 
PauLus Ectnera, Book IIT, 50, Syd. Soe. edit. 


2. Persons whose noses are naturally watery, and their seed 
watery, have rather a deranged state of health; but those in 
the opposite state, a more favorable. 

That is to say, as Galen in his Commentary explains, persons of a humid tempera- 
ment are subject from slight eanses to eatarrhal affeetions in the head, throat, and 
lungs, and perhaps to dysenteries. 116 adds, that this subjeet is treated of in 


the work, On Airs, Waters, and Places, and in those On Diseases, and On Affeetions. 
See further, VI Epid. vi, 37. 
3. In protracted cases of dysentery, loathing of feod is a 
bad symptom, and still worse, if along with fever. 
As Galen, in his Commentary, remarks, the anorexia indieates that the intestinal 
deraugement extends upwards as far as the stomach. A fever of eonrse adds an 


additional feature to the unfavorable aspeet of the case. See further, VI Epid. viii, 
1; Coae. vi, 100. 


4. Ulcers, attended with a falling off of the hair, are mali 
moris. 


The falling off of the hair, as Galen remarks, indieates that the humours eausing 
the uleer are of a very vitiated nature. See further, VI Epid. viii, 2. 


5. It deserves to be considered whether the paius in the sides, 
and in the breasts, and in the other parts, differ much from one 
another. 


I need seareely remark, that the qnestion here put is one of vital importanee in the 
treatment of diseases. Jt is previously alluded to, as Galen remarks, in the work 
On Regimen in Aente Diseases. Sce lii, 1, 2, 3, ed. Linden; also VI Epid. vi, 83; 
aud I] Praedie. xvii, 4, xix, 6,7, xx 4. Galen nnder this head has many interesting 
observations on the nature of pain, and the diiferent kinds of it, but they are too 
lengthy for my limits. Theophilus remarks, that [ippoerates evidently recoguised 
sliagnosis as the foundation of therapenties. See further Littré. 
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6. Diseases about the kidneys and bladder are enred with 
difficulty in old men, 

Galen remarks, that the offiee of the kidneys aud bladder heing incessant, these 
parts, if diseased, having no rest, can searcely get well when in state of ulceration, 
or when inflamed, especially in old persous. The fact here stated is hut too well 
known. See further, VI Epid. viii, 4. 


fod 


7. Pains occurring about the stomach, the more superficial 
they are, the more slight arc they; and the Jess superficial, the 
more severc. 

The meaning seemiugly is, that in diseases about the epigastric region, the more 
superticial they are, that is to say, the nearer to the surface, they are in so far less 
serious. Galen remarks, that all diseases situated external to the peritoneum are held 
to be superficial. No practical physician will doubt the importance of the fact indi- 
eated in this Aphorism; for who has not scen an incipient abscess in the abdominal 
muscles confunaded with serious disease of the deeper-seated parts? 


8. In dropsical persons, ulcers forming on the body are not 
easily healed. 

This is a well-known fact, and the Aphorism needs no comment. Heurnius, how- 
ever, properly remarks, that this should render the physician cautious in forming 
artificial ulcers in dropsical patients, as he had known such terminate in gangrene. 


9. Broad exanthemata are not very itchy. 


It is difficult to determine what disease js here meant by exanthema; most pro- 
bably, however, it was a pustnlar disease, as nnderstood by Jacobus Forliviensis and 
Henrnins. The former of these insinuates that it was scabies ; and this conjecture is 
in so far applicable, that the kind of iteh in which the pustules are small, is known 
to be attended with more tingling than when the pustules are broader. The Com- 
mentaries of Galen, Theophilus, and Damascius supply no information of any interest. 
See further, VI Epid. ii, 32. 


10. In a person having a painful spot in the head, with in- 


tense cephalalgia, pus or water running from the nose, or by 


the mouth, or at the ears, removes the disease. 

This Aphorism occurs again at Judicat. xii, 3, See further, Coae. ἢ, 25, 26, 27, 59. 
Three natural modes of cure in severe cephalalgia are here indicated, namely, a dis- 
charge by the nose, the ears, and the month. WWeurnins remarks, that this face has 


furnished a hint towards the artificial modes of cure now adopted. 


11. Ilemorrhoids appearing iu melaucholic and nephritic 
affections are favorable. 

The truth of the fact announced iu this Aphorism is not questioned by any of the 
ancient authorities, andis further attested by many modern, such as Plater, Obs.i, 1; 
A. Vega, de Art. Med. ii, 4; Zacnt. Lusit. Prax. Hist. ii. 6; Primros. de Vulg. 
Error. iv, 51; Worstius, ii, 7; Salmuth.i, 723; River. Prax. xi, 6; Albertus de 
Hemorrh. See farther, in confirmation of our author's opinion, Copland's Dictionary, 
art. Mamorrhoids, p. 128, 
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12. When a person has been cured of chrenie hemorrhoids, 
unless one be left, there is danger of dropsy or plithisis super- 
vening, 

See the authorities quoted under the preceding Aphorism ἢ also [Iumor. xi, 3; IV 
Epid. xxxi, 1,2; V Epid.s. 18-21; Vi Epid. iii, 63. The ancient commentators 
explain the fact, upon the hypothesis that the hemorrhoidal discharge is an ctfort of 
Nature to relieve the system of impurities, and that when the outlet is entirely stopped, 
they are determined either to the liver, and produce dropsy, or to the lungs, and pro- 
duce phthisis. Sce Galen and Thesphilas. 


13. Sneezing coming on, in the case of a person afilicted with 
hiceup, removes the hiceup. 


See further Prenot. xiii, 11; Coac. tii, 175; Celsus, ii, 8. The ancient com- 
mentators stute, that hiccup is ἃ spasmodic affection of the stomach, connected either 
with repletion or inanition. The present \phorism refers to it when connected with 
plethora. The fact here stated is notorions. 


14. In a case of dropsy, when the water runs by the veins 
into the belly, it removes the disease. 

1 need scarcely remark, that the fact here stated is a most important one, namely, 
that dropsy is cnred naturally hy a spontaneous discharge of water from the bowels. 
As stated hy Galen, the cure of dropsy by hydragogues is foonded on it. Of these, 
the most citicacious are said by Heurnins to be elaterium and euphorbinm. See his 
Commentary on this Aphorism. Compare Aph. vii, 29 ; Flat. xvii, 8,9; Judieat. xi, 10; 
Coae. iti, 285, 289; 1 Morb. vi, 7; IT Morb. Isix, 11, 12. 


15. Jn confirmed diarrhea, vomiting, when it comes on 
spontancously, removes the diarrhea. 
As Galen states in his Commentary, this is an example of a natural cure, upon the 
principle of revulsion. See fnrther, IT Diet. xxvi, 15, 16; Loe. in Tom. χὴν, 8; 
Coae. iii, 7; 1 Morb. vi, 10; vii, 7; also Celsus, ti, 8. 


16. A diarrhoea supervening in a confirmed case of pleurisy 
or pneumonia is bad. 

Galen, in his Commentary, makes the acute remark, that although iu an incipient 
attack of pleurisy or pneumonia a diarrlcea may prove critical, ina case where the 
patient is mastered by the disease, a diarrhoea may be set down as being oceasioned 
by the liver’s syinpathising with the orgaus of respiration, and the process of sanguifi- 
cation being thus deranged, Nature makes an ettort to expel the depraved lumours 
hy the intestines. The explanation given by the other commentators, ancient and 
modern, is to the same effect. See furtlier. Aph. v, 12, 14; Loc. in Iom. xxix, 
15, 16,17; 1 Morb. vi, 3, x, 41; 11 Morb. xvii, 59, 


17. It is a good thing in ophthalmy for the patient to be 
seized with diarrheea. 


Every experienced physician must be able to confirm the truth of this remark. 
Galen, in His Commentary, states that, in imitation ef this natural method of cure, 
physicians were in the practice of determn:uing τυ the bowels by clysters aud purga- 
tives. See further, Indicat. xii, 9; Coac. ii, 13@. 133. 
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18. A severe wound of the bladder, of the brain, of the 


heart, of the diaphragm, of the small intestines, of the stomach, 
and of the liver, is deadly. 


Galen, in his Commentary on this Aphorism, gives a variety of interesting remarks, 
which T regret that my limits do not admit of my copying entire. [16 states, in the first 
place, that the term used by our anthorin this place signifies a great or severe wound, 
and that the epithet “deadly” is often applied in the sense of “ very dangerous.” Ie 
further remarks, chat althongh wounds of the heart and diaphragm he necessarily fatal, 
those of the brain, the liver, the bowels, and the bladder are not necessarily so. In proof 
of this, he mentions cases of wounds of the brain which he had known not to prove 
fatal, and refers to the operation of lithotomy, as a proof that the muscular part of 
the bladder, that is to say, its neck, may be cut without occasioning death. The 
other commentators add nothing of much interest. See further, Aph. vi, 24; 
ἘΠ Pracdict. xix, 2-6, 13, 12, kxii, 1; Coac. iii, 387, 388, 359; Ὁ Morb. ili, 1. 
vii, 91; and Celsus, vy, 26. This commentary is well illustrated by Tagaultins, 
De Vulner. ii, and also by Dinus de Garbo, in his Commentary on Avicenna, ed. 
Venet. p. 59. 


19. When a bone, cartilage, nerve, the slender part of the 


jaw, or prepuce, are cut out, the part is neither restored, nor 
does it unite. 


Galen, Theophilus, and Damascius understand the meaning of this Aphorism to 
he, that when any portion of a bane, or otherpart here enumerated, is fairly taken 
away, the sulstance by which the loss is supplied is not exactly the same as the part 
which is lost. For example, callus is not exactly hone. Still Galen admits that 
there is some difficulty in reconciling the terms used by our author with the facts 
of the case. See further, Aph. vii, 28; Coac. iii, 379-382; TE Predict. xxiv, 1; 
I Morb. iii, 32, 33; vii, 21; Celsus, ii, 10; <Aristot. I]. N. i, 13. Tagaultius makes 
some good remarks on this Aphorism. [18 holds that it is meaut that a part is fairly 
cut out. (Inst. Chirurg. ii.) 


20. If blood be poured out preternaturally into a cavity, it 
must necessarily become corrupted. 

By cavity in this place is to be nuderstood, as elsewhere, not only the stomach, but 
the chest, the ventricles of the brain, Sc. Our author, like all the ancient authorities, 
holds that pus is corrupted blood. See further, Aph. vii, 38; Flat. xvii, 3; 1 Morb. 
ili, 37, x, 12-48, xii, 4, xv, 4; Celsus, ii, 7. 

21. In maniacal affections, if varices or heraorrhoids come 
on, they remove the mania. 

All the commentators are agreed that by maniacal affections in this place our 


author understands melancholy. The cure is to be referred to the principle of 
metastasis. See further, Aph. vii, 4; Humor. xi, 1. 


22. Those ruptures in the back which spread down to the 


elbows are removed by venesection. 


By ruptures in this place Galen understands pains; and Theophilus has this 
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reading. That these severe pains will be removed hy bleeding, on the principle of 
revulsion, seems very likely. Sce fnrther, 1] Morb. lix, 22; Celsns, ii, 10. 


23. Ifa fright or despondency last for a long time, it is a 
melancholic affection. 

That. menial emotions, when long protracted, are morbid, may generally be con- 
eluded; and in such cases, the ancients asertbed the disease to the melancholic 
Tumour. Sce Galen and the other commentators. 


24, If any of the small nitestines be transfixed, it docs not 
unite. 
This is a mere repetition of the general statement made in Aph. vi, 18; and Galen 
thinks the present Aphorism deserves to be erased. 


25. It is not a good sign for an crysipelas spreading out- 
wardly to he determined inwards; Dut fer it to be determined 
outwards from within is good. 

This is an important and now generally admitted fact. Consult, in particular, 
Copland'’s Dictionary of Mediciue, under Erysipelas, § 33. See farther, Prauot. 
vii, 38, xsaii, 9; Coae. iii, 103; Ὁ Morb. vi, 8, 9; aud Aph. vi, 37. 

26. In whatever eases of ardent fever tremors occur, they 
are carried off by a deliriuin. 

Galen is not at all satisfied with this Aphorism, and hints at its being an interpo- 
lation, At all events, he states that it is well known that a delirinm coming on after 
shivering in fevers, docs not carry off the fever, so that he holds the meaniug must be 
understood to be that the tremors are replaced liy the delirium, that is to say, 
delirium succeeds to the tremors. Me and Theophilus attempt to explain the 
rationale of this rule physiglogically.  eurnius entertains the notiou (hut it appears 
to me fanciful) that Mippoerates in this case nses the words “ carries off” (Ate) 
ironically, and that lie means that the delirinm earrics off the patient, not the disease. 

27. Those cases of empyema or drupsy which are treated by 
meision or the cautery, if the water or pus flow rapidly all at 
ouce, certainly prove fatal. 

This, ] need searcely remark, is a most important rule in practical surgery. By 
empyema, as Galen remarks, our author principally means a collection of matier 
hetween the thorax and the lungs. (See the Annotations on the Prognosties.) Ie 
and Theophilus account for the fatal termination, upon the principle that a great 
evacuation of the fluids is attended wilh a fatal loss of the animal and vital spirits. 
Οἱ the snhject of empyema and ascites, see further, Aph. ii, 51, vii, 44; Coae. iti, 
9), 92; 11 Morb. xlv, 24-28; TH] Morb. xxvii, 1, 8, 14; Int. Affect. iv, 30, x, 20-23, 
xxv, 80-36, xxvii, 55 VI Epid. vii, 62; also Celsus, ii, 8. 


28, Eunuchs do not take the gont, nor become bald. 
According to Galen, the reason is, that etmnehs, by being cmasculated, become of 
eold temperament like women. Ue states, however, that althongh it was true that 
iu the age of IMpnocrates eunuchs did uot take the gout, they were exposed to the 
disease in his time, owing to their indoleuce and effeminacy. He gives a most ingenious 
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and philosophical explanation of the origin of the disease, which he ascribes to 
debauchery, intemperance, and an heredi{ary taint. The freedom of eunuclis from 
baldness, the commentators ascribe in like manuer to the coldness of their tempera- 
ment. See further, Nat. Pucr. xviii, 1,5,6, xix, 1; Celsus, iv, 24. 


29. A woman does uot take the gout, unless her menses be 
stopped. 

Galen, in his Commentary, states that, in his age, wonien, from excess of luxury, 
had become subject to the gout; and Seneca aflirms the same of his age. (lipid. xev.) 
See V Epid. xxviii, 4; V1 Epid. viii, 98.101: VIL Epid. xlix, 12; 1 Morb. Mulicr. 
xiii, 6, 11. 


30. A young man does not take the gout until he indulges 
m coition. 


This will still be generally admitted to be true. All the ancient authorities hold 
that vencry is a great predisposing cause of gout. 

31. Pains of the cyes are removed by drinking pure wine, 
or the bath, or a fomentation, or venesection, or purging. 

This Aphorism contains, as Galen remarks,an empirical enumeration of the various 
means used for the cure of ophthalmy. 116 gives some most interesting observations 
on the subject in his Commentary, which, however, is so lengthy, that ] cannot in- 
troduce its contents in this place. fe relutes a most instructive case, in which 
he immediaiely succeeded in appeasing the pains of the eyes hy the warm bath, 
after an oculist liad failed to relieve them by cooling applications. When the pain 
is connected with plethora, he says it is to he ewed by venescction, when with 
eacochymy, by purging, and wheu with debility, hy drinking wine, which attenuates 
and discusses thick humours in the eye. The commentaries published by Dietz are 
also well deserving of being cousulted on this head. See further Aph. vii, 46; 
It Epid. vi, 26; Celsus, vi, 26. 


32. Persons whose speech has become impaired are likely 
to be seized with chronic diarrhoea. 

The commentators explain this Aphorism as follows:—An impediment in the 
speech is occasioned by a fuluess of the brain (as is illustrated in the case of a 
drunkew man), and Nature often endeavours to relieve this state by a determination 
dowuwards, Compare Pracept. xii, 1-5; σᾶς. ii, 147; Veratr. Us. i, 12; and see 
fués, Annot. h. 1. 


33. Persons having acid eructations are not very apt to be 
scized with pleurisy. 

Galen and the other commentators account for this fact from aeidities of the 
stomach being connected with phlegm, whereas pleurisy is connected with yellow 
bile; and, moreover, acidity of the stomach is of a cold nature, whereas pleurisy is an 
inflammation. As Galen remarks, llippocrates has stated in his work, On Airs, 
Waters, aud Places, that persons who have a humid stomach are not subject to 
pleuritic diseases. 


31. Persons who lave become bald are not subject to large 
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varices; but should varices superyene wpon persons who are 
bald, their hair again grows thick. 

Taken literally, as Galen states, this Aphorism is ridiculous and inadmissille ; for 
who does not know that baldness is uot eured by the supervention of varices in the 
linths? 11ὰ supposes, however, that allusion may be made to the diseases alopecia 
and ophiasis ( porviga decalvaus?), and that these may he cured by the determination 
of the humours which oecasion them to the veins of the Jimhs. 


35. Tliceup snpervening in dropsical cases is bad. 

The hiceup supervening in an advanced stage of dropsy is attributed, by the com- 
mentators, to the increase of the watery humours, so as to intercept the trachea, 
and hence hicenp, and danger lest the patient be suffocated. From whatever cause 
it originate, there can be no doubt of the fact that hicenp in dropsy, and other 
cliseases of a like nature, is a fatal symptom. See further, Aph. vii, 47; 11 Pradict. 
xi, 1-16; Ε{ Epid. v, 28; Celsus, ii, 8. 


36. Veneseetion curcs dysuria; open the internal vems of 
the arm. 


Galen is not at all satisfied with this Aphorism, and hints that it is interpolated. 
In the first place, it is not true that venesection will remove dysuria, unless connected 
with inflammation and a redundance of limours. Then he holds that bleeding in 
the arm is not applicable in diseases helow the diaphragm, hut in the ankle. 
Theoplilus iu the present instance supposes that it is the inner vein of the arm, but 
Damascius of the ankle. 


37. It is a good symptom when swelling on the outside of 
the neck seizes a person very ill of quinsy, for the disease is 
turucd outwardly. 

As Galen remarks, tlie reason of this fact is obvious, namely, a determination 
outwardly of the limours which necessarily relieves the internal complaint. See 


Aph. vii, 49, aud Celsus, iv, τς This rule holds good frequently, but not universally, 
in epidemieal sore throat, 


38. It is better not to apply any treatment in cases of occult 
cancer; for, if treated, the paticnts dic quickly; but if not 
treated, they hold out for a long time. 

All the ancicut commentators explain, that by “oecult?? may be meant either 
“not ulcerated” or “deep scated.” The latter seems the better interpretation, and 
then the meaning will be, thai when the cancer is superiicial, it admits of being re- 
moved by an operation, that is to say, by the knife or the cantery; hut when the 
disease is deep scated, it is better to Ict it alone. Galen’s Commentary contains 
many interesting remarks on cancer. See further, 11 Precdict. xviii, 5, 9, xxi, 55 
If Morl. xaiii, 23. 


39. Convulsions take place cither from repletion or depletion ; 
ancl so it is with hicenp. 


E need scarcely rewark, that this is a most important fact loth in therapeniics 
and prognosties. Low iniportaut is it, for example, in puerperal convulsions! The 
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whole treatment turns upon the question whether the convulsion be connected with 
plethora or inanition. Lt is evidently the same with hiecup. 


40. When pains, without inflammation, occur about the 
hypochondria, in such cases, fever supervening removes the 
pL. 

The commentators hold that it is hy attennating and dissipating the flatus or 
humour causing the obstruction, that a fever operates the cure in this case. 
Aph. vii, 625 σας. iii, 272; Celsus, ii, 8. 

41. When pus formed anywhere in the body does uot point, 
this is owing to the thickness of the part. 

According to Galen, some ef the commentators read thickness of the pus (πύου) 
aud some of the place (τύπου). Sce further, Coac. ii, 238, 239; ΕἸ Morb. xiv, 14; 
TIE Morb. xxvii, ἢν 

42. In cases of jaundice, it is a bad symptom whien the liver 
becomes indurated, 

It is a well-known pathological fact, that jaundice attended with scirrhns of the 
liver is necessarily all but hopeless. See further, Aph. iv, 6£1; Coac. ii, 223, 223- 
229; also Celsus, ii, 8. 

43. When persons having large spleens are seized with 
dysentery, and if the dysentery pass into a clonic state, either 
dropsy or licutery supervencs, and they die. 

There can be no doubt as to the fatal nature of dropsy or lientery supervening 
upon dysentery complicated with enlarged spleen. The ancient authorities generally 
lold that enlargement of the spleen is a common cause of dropsy. See further, 
Aph. vi, 48; Coac. iii, 295, 296; I Morb. iii, 27; Affect. xxi, 23. 

44. When ileus comes on in a case of strangury, they 
prove fatal in seven days, mnless, fever supervening, there be 
a copious discharge of wine. 

This Aphorisin is of anshiguous meaning, and Galen finds so many things init which 
hecannot admit to he true, that he hesitates whether he shonld sustain it as genuine. 
Celsts scems (0 understand the meaning to be, that a fever alleviates ileus connected 
with ditiiculty of water, i€ by its heat it promotes the flow of urine. M. Lallemand, as 
quoted hy Littré (h.1.), understands our author to meau, that when fever sets in, the 
ease proves fatal, unless an alundant flow of blood take place. This seems the most 
likely explanation, It is reported fetidem verdis at Coae. iii, 314. 

45. When ulcers continue open for a year or upwards, there 
must uecessarily be exfoliation of bone, and the cicatrices arc 
hollow. 


There can he uo douht that, ashere stated, the majority of ulcers which are slow of 
healing are complicated with discase of a hone, which must be cast off before the sore 
can heal, and in that case there must necessarily he a hollow in the place from which 
the bene has separated. Sec further Fract. xxx, 2; Ulcer. v, 4. 
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46. Such persons as become hump-backed from asthma or 
cough before puberty, die. 

The subject of spinal disease is treated of at Articnl. xxxvii, xxxviii, and Moeh. xxi, 6. 
Galen and Theophilus give interesting commentaries on this Aphorism, but they eontain 
little or nothing that is not to he fond in the part of the Articulations referred to. 
Whether derangement of the spine be oceasioned Ly external violence, or by disease, 
it must prove fatal when it occasions pressure on the ehest and difficulty of breathing. 


47. Persons who are benefited hy venescction or purging, 
should be bled or purged in spring. 

See further Aph. vii, 53. Galen, in his interesting Commentary on this head, gives 
an aecount of varions cases of confirmed disease, such as gout, epilepsy, ele- 
phantiasis, and so forth, which were greatly benetited by being put under a course of 
treatment by bleeding aud purging in the spring. That this, in fact, is the season of 
plethora both in vegetables, and in aninals, is well kaown; and hepee Virgil, de- 
seribing spring. truly says. δ᾽ Superat tener omnibus humor? T may liere remark that 
the month of April is the time when birch trees are bled (so to speak) in order 
to procure their juice for making bireh wine. Spring also is the season at whieh the 
temperature is intermediate between the extremes of eold and heat, when all great 
evaeuations are to be avoided. The soundness of the rule of praetice here laid 
down cannot be doubted. See Sanetoria:, ii. 48, 49; Fernel, ji, 1, de Ven. Sect.; 
Faltopins de Med, Purg. 24. 

δι. In enlargement of the spleen, it is a good symptom 
when dysentery comes on. 


See under Aph. vi, 43; also Coac. iii, 295; I Morb. vi, 7; and Celsns, ii, 8. 


19. In gouty afcetions, the inflammation subsides im the 
course of forty days. 

This Aphorism evidently refers to prognostics and the critical days. See Praediet. 
vi, 3; and Celsus, iv, 24. Forty days are meant as the utwost limit, provided no 
error in treatment be committed. 

50, When the brain is severely wounded, fever and vomiting 
of bile necessarily supervene. 

As Galen remarks, the vomiting of bile is evidently produced by the stomach’s 
syupathising with the brain, in consequence of its connexion with that organ by 
means of a pair of considerable nerves. Fever is no doubt a likely consequence of 
asevere wound of the brain, aud the term used by our author implies a severe injury. 
See 11 Predict. xxii, 12, 16, saitl, 0-115 Coae, iii, 271, 383, 384; I Morb. iti, 35; 
Celsus, ¥, 26. 

51. When persons in good health are suddenly seized with 
pains in the head, and straightway are laid down spceeliless, 
and breathe with stertor, they dic in seven days, unless fever 
Come on. 

The state here described is evidently apoplectic. Stertor, as Galen remarks, is indi- 
cative of strong apoplesy, and is uceasioned ly debility of the nervous energy. Galen 
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says, when it proceeds from ἃ pituitous (or serous) humour, it is dissipated by the 
heat of the fever. Theophilus gives the same explanation of this Aphorism. See 
further, Judicat. xii, 4; Coac. ii, 6, iii, 32@-323; I] Morb. vi, 1, 2, 3, 4,7, xxi, 2-12; 
ΠῚ Morb. viii, 2; 1 Priedict. x, 13, xii, 8. 

52. We must attend to the appearances of the cyes im sleep, 
as presented from below; for if a portion of the white be seen 
between the closed cyclids, and if this be not counceted with 
diarrhova or severe purging, it is a very bad and mortal symptom. 

This Aphorism is entirely taken from the Prognostics. See § 2 of this edition; 
also Prorrhet. xi, 2; Coae. ii, 121; Celsus, ii, G6. In the edition of the Aphorisms 
published by Dietz, with the Scholia of Theophilus and Damascius, this anc the pre- 
ceding Aphorism are joined together. 


53. Delirium attended with laughter is less dangerous than 
delirium attended with a serious mood. 
According to Galen, delirium atiended with laughter is connected with yellow bile, 


and the same attended with despondency is produced by black bile. See further, 
Coae. i, 141; Celsus, iii, 18. 


5+. In acute diseases, complicated with fever, a moaning 
respiration is bad. 

Galen gives several conjectural explanations of the cause of this moaning 
respiration ; such as that it proceeds froin coldness of the nerves, harduess of the 


muscles about the chest, or a spasmodie movement of the cliest ;—at the preseuttime 
we would suspect valvular disease of the heart. 


δῦ. For the most part, gouty affections rankle in spring and 
mn antumn, 
lu Aphorism iii, 20, arthritic diseases are enumerated among those of spring. In 
autumn, exacerbations take place, owing to the inequality of temperature and un- 
heulthiness of that season. Theophilus explains the autumnal exacerbation as being 
occasioned by an effort of Nature to expel to the extremities tle cacochymy, 0)" pec- 
cant humour, engendered during the summer. See Celsus, ii, 1, 16, tii, 24. 


56. In melancholic affections, determinations of the hnmour 
which occasions them produce the following diseases: cither 
apoplesy of the whole hody, or convulsion, or madness, or 
blindness. 

This Aphorisin contains a statement of the diseases which were supposed hy the 
ancients to be counected with the prevalence of black bile, namely, apoplexy, spasm, 
inania, and blindness, The snlject is treated of in an interesting manner by Galen, in 
lis work, On Black Bile. See further, Aph. vii, 10; Viet. Acut. xlv, 35 [1 Pracdict. 
xili, 3; Coae. ifi, 316, 317. 

57. Persons are most subject to apoplesy between the ages 
of forty and sixty. 


That apoplexy is a disease most counnon in declining years, is a fact quite well 
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known and admitted by the best of eur modern authorities. Iippecrates rauks it 
among the diseases of old age, at Aph. iii, 31. All the ancient commentators ascrihe 
the frequency of the disease in old age tu the prevalence of black bile. 


58. If the omentum protrude, it necessarily mortifies and 
drops off. 

Galen and all the other commentators understand this Aphorism as referring to 
protrusion of the epiploon through a wound, When a piece of it, then, has protruded, 
and has een allowed to remain so for some fime, and has become much covled, 
it will necessarily miortify, and shonld be οὐδ otf before having recourse to the 
gastrorhapheé; but, as stated Jy Calen and the others, if reduced immediately, the 
Aphorism docs not held tree. Galen remarks, that in this, as in many other of the 
Aphorisins, our author states the common results as the general rule, but does not think 
it necessary to mind the exceptions. Compare (ας, iii, 378; L Morb. iii, 36. 


59. In chronic diseases of the hip-joint, if the bone pro- 
trade and return agai into its socket, there is mucosity in 
the place. 

The subject of dislocation at the hip-joint from disease is fully treated of in the 
work, On the Articulations. See the Argument. Compare 1 Morb. iii, 165 Int. 
Affect. Iviii, 2; Δὸν, Δὰν, Loe., xlviii, δ: Aticet. xxx, 123 and Celsus, iv, 23. 

GO. Tn persens affected with chronic disease of the hip-joint. 
if the bone protrude froin its secket, the limb becomes wasted 
and manued, wuless the part be cauterized, 


This also is treated of in the sane work; in fact, as Galen states, this Aphorism 
and the preceding should have been joined together, 


SECTION VII. 


1. In aetite diseases, coldness of the extremities is bad. 

I need seareely remark that coldness of the extremities is a symptom often noticed 
in the febrile cases related in the Epidemics. All the ancient commentators account 
for the coldness of the extremities, from the congestion of the febrile heat in the 
iuternal viscera. See further, Aph. iv, 48, vii, 26; Prienot. xv, 9; Coac. i, 105; 
VI Lypid. vii, σὸς Celons, ii, {, 6. 

2. Livid fiesh on a discased bone 15 bad. 
This Aphorism would seem to refer to gangrene aleng with disease of the bone. 


The ease. however, is not quite clear, and ihe conmentators do not supply much in- 
formation nuder this head. 


3. Iliccup and reduess of the eyes, when they supervene on 
vomiting, are bad. 

The commentators aseribe the hiccup either to inflammation of the stomach or an 
affection af the brain, with whirl the stomach sympathises. The redness of the 
eyes they liold fa le symplomatic of a cerebral affection. Sce also, Coae. iv, 20; 
Celsus, ii, 4. 
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4. A chill supervening on a sweat is not good. 
This is a well-known fact. Galen explains it as indicating that Nature is over- 
powered hy the disease. See Pracdiet. vii, 11, 15; Celsus, ii, 4. 
5. Dvysentery, or dropsy, or cestacy coming on maduess_ is 
goad. 
The commentators explain, that by dysentery or dropsy supervening in a case of 
mania, a metastasis of the disease takes place. By cestacy, they nndersiand a violent 
exacerbation of the maniacal symptoms, which brings the discase to a crisis. 


6. Tn a very protracted discase, loss of appetite and un- 
mixed discharges from the bowels are bad symptoms. 


That loss of appetite is a had symptom in protracted diseases can admit of no 
doubt. By “unmixed discharges” our author probably means “ colliquative diar- 
rheea,” which, of course, is also a very bad symptom in all such cases. In the edition 
of Dietz often referred to above, the reading would signify “ unmixed vomitings and 
bilious dejections,” but it does not appear to have been recognised by Galen. 


7. A rigor and delirium from excessive drinking are bad. 
This seems clearly a case of delirion tremens. The chillis explained by Damaseius 
as beiug occasioned by the extinction of the innate heat, induced by the immoderate 
drinking of wine. 
8. From the rupture of an internal abscess, prestration of 
strength, vomiting, and deliquium animi result. 


The term phyma is explained by the Greek commentators to signify, in this place, 
an internal abscess either in the ehest or in the belly. The symptoms of collapse 
here enumerated are said by Galen to be superinduced by an escape of the vital 
yneuma (07 breath), No one can question the fact, however it may be explained. 


9. Delirium or convulsion from a flow of blood is bad. 

This is nearly allied to Aphor. ν, 3. See also Coae. iii, 57. Galen remarks, that 
this is an important Aphorism, as intimating to us that delirium may he connected 
with inanition, like tremors in the limbs, which are produced by weakness of the 
motor powers. 

10. Vomiting, or hiccup, or convulsion, or delirium, in ileus, 
is bad. 

The symptoms here mentioned are known to be very fatal in ileus. See Coac. 
iii, 303; Celsus, ii, 8. 

11, Pneumonia coming on pleurisy is bad. 

That it is a had symptom when the disease extends from the pleura to the lings, 

cannot be doubted. See Coae. iii, 172; Affect. ix, 12; Celsus, ii, 7. 
12. Phrenitis along with pnewmonia is bad. 

No one will question the truth of this prognosis. Damascius remarks that the 
fumes of the disease in this case ascend from the lungs to the brain. 

13, Convulsion or tetanus, coming upon severe burning, is bad. 

There are different readings and interpretations of this Aphorism, as may he seen 
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on consulting Galen. By burning may either be meant exposure to great beat, or 
buruing by the cautery. 


14. Stupor or delirium from a blow on the head is bad. 


This atso will be admitted as an unquestionable fact. Sec Coac. ii, 8; Cap. Vulu. 
xv, 1; and Celsus, ii, 7. 


10. From a spitting of blood there is a spitting of pus. 
That hemoptysis is frequently cither the cause or the index of consumption is 
now well ascertained. Still, as Galen remarks, spitting of blood is not always fol- 
lowed by consumption. Compare Nat. Hum. xxiii, 1; IL Predict. xiv, 13. 


10. From spitting of pus arise phthisis anda flus ; and when 
the sputa are stopped, they die. 
The phenomena of plithisis here stated are now well known and admitted. Com- 
pare Coae. iii, 257; I Morb. x, 17, 39, xi, 40. 


17. Hiecup in inflammation of the liver is bad. 
Perhaps, in this case, as snggested by Galen, the cilarged liver presses on the 
stomach, and occasions the hiecup. See Aph. v, 58. 


18. Convulsion or delirium supervening upon insemnolency 
1s bad. 


Insomnolency, aceording to Galen, is connected with a dry intemperament of the 
brain, and hence convulsion cr delirium supervening on such a condition of it is 
necessarily bad. He states, however, tliat in some of the copies, © delirium’ was 
omitted. Compare Celous, ii, 7. 


18.* Frembling upon Iethargus is bad. 

This Aphorisin is omitted in the editions of Galen, but cccurs in the edition of the 
Aphorisms pablished by Dictz, with the Commentaries of Theophilus and Damascins. 
Theophilus states that the lethargus is attended with a low fever, and a disposition 
not to he roused. A trembling in such a febrile disease would now be suspected to 
he connected with a typhoid form of the civection. 


19. Erysipelas upon expesure of a bone (is bad *). 
This Aphorism is to be underst 20d as referring principally to the bones of the 


eranium, antl in that case I need uvt say that ery sipelas is a very serious alfair. See 
Cap. Vuln. xxvii, 4. 


20. Alortification or suppuration upon ervsipelas is bad. 


This Aphorism needs no comment, as everybody will adnit that either gangrene 
or suppuration is ἃ most untoward (termination of erysipelas. 


21. Hemorrhage upon a strong pulsation in wounds is jad. 


Ly pulsation in this place is evidently meant a violent throbbing of the arteries; 
cr, as the commentators explain it, a painful feeling connected with the action 
of the arteries. It applies then to hemorrhage comected with increased action 
of the vessels, and it is now well known that in such cases the fluw of blood is 
violent. 
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22. Suppuration upon a protracted pain of the parts about 
the bowels is bad. 

The ancient commentators naturally understand this Aphorism as referring to 
inflammation terminating in suppuration. 

23. Dysentery upon unmixed alvine discharges is bad. 

See Apl. vii, G. Galen remarks, that in such a case. there is danger lest a portion 
of the intestine may be corraded. T need searcely remark, that it is now well known, 


that in dysentery, there is danger of the gut being completely ulecrated, so as to allow 
of the escape of its contents. 


21, Delirium upon division of the cranium, if it penctrate 
into the cavity of the head, is bad. 

There is a good dcal of uncertainty as to the reading and meaning of this Aphorism. 
Sec Galen, Littré, and Foés. Most probably it refers to a severe fracture of the skull 
extending its violence to the membranes. 

25. Convulsion upon severe purging is mortal. 

This is little else than a repetition of Aph. v, 1. 


26. Upon severe pain of the parts about the howels, coldness 
of the extremities coming on is bad. 

Withont douht this Aphorism refers to inflammation of the bowels ending in mor- 
tifeation. In this case, as it is well known, the fatal terminatien is preeeded by 
coldness of the extremities. See Aph. iv, 18, vii, 1, 22. 

27. Tonesmus coming on in a case of pregnancy causes 
abortion. 

Damascius remarks that this proceeds from sympathy of the uterus with the 
rectum. 

28. Whatever piece of bone, cartilage, or uerve (dendon?) is 
cut off, it neither grows nor unites, 


This is a repetition of Aph. vi, 19. 


29. When strong diarrhoea supervenes m a case of lenco- 
plilegmatia, it removes the disease. 

By leucophiegmatia was understood incipient anasarea. See Galeu's Commentary, 
h. 1.. and Celsus, iii, 21. Tt will readily be understood that a violent diarrhoea may 
earry off such a disease. See further Flat. xviii, 8,9; Jucdicat.xi,21; Coae. iii, 285, 
326; 1 Morb. vi, 7; 11 Morb. Ixix, 11,12; Int. Affeet. xxiii, 12. 


30. In those cases in which frothy discharges occur in diar- 
rhoea there are defluxions from the head. 

There is not perhaps iv the whole collection an announcement so difficult to recon- 
eile with modern ideas, and so thoroughly based on hypothesis, as that contained in 
the present Aphorism. It is altogether founded on the humoral pathology, of which 
traces may be recognised in many other parts of our author’s work. ‘We shall see a 
pretty distinct explanation of it in the work, On the Sacred Disease. See Vol. 11,353, 
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ed. Linden. It also ocenrs in the Coacze Precnotiones, v, 13, 14. I] cannot afford 
room for an exposition of its prineiples in this place. See the Commentary of Galen, 
h.1.; and the note of Litéré, l.1., and tom. i, p. 193; also Pautus Aeineta, 
Book ΠῚ, 29, Syd. Soe. edit. 


31. When there is a farinaccous sedinient in the urine 
during fever, it indicates a protracted illness. 

Farinaceous sediments were held to he unfavorable by all the authorities on the 
subject. See Pautus eineta, Book I], 14, Galen, in his Commentary, 
prononnees the most of these cases to he futul. Compare Pranot. xi, 7; Coae. ii, 199, 
τ, 12, Gt, 63. 


ay 


32. In those cases in whieh the urine is thin at first, and 
the sediments become bilious, an aente discase is indicated. 


It will be seen, upon reference to the Commentaries of Galen and Theophilus, and 
also to those of Marsilius and Littré in modern times, that there is an ambiguity in 
this Aphorism; that the words (ἄνωθεν ¢s λεπτὰ), which are here rendered ‘thin 
at first,” may also signify “thin above.” T ineline to adopt the former interpre- 
tation, whieh is also favoured by Galen and Theophilus. I have repeatedly desired to 
call the attention of the profession to the state, and in particular io the speeitie 
gravity, of the urine in febrile diseases. Compare Coac. vy, 6,8 3 I Morh. xxvii, 28; 
Vict. Acut. liv, 5. 


33. In those cases in which the urine becomes divided there 
15 great disorder in the body. 

Galen and the modern expositors, Henrnius and Marsilius, fecl at a loss how to 
explain this Aplorism ; bat for my own part 1 see no diffienlty about it, for [ believe 
it to refer to a coudition of the urine which 1 have seen in cases of organic disease of 
the liver, where the sediment is so thiek that there is a strongly-marked line of sepa- 
ration between it and the watery part. Such a state of the urine wenhl no doubt be 
much more common in warm elimates, where intermittent and remittent fevers 
prevail, and consequently it was not likely to escape the acute observation of 
flippoerates. 


3t. When bubbles settle on the surface of the urine, they 
indicate discase of the kidneys, and that the complaint will be 
protracted. 

It ean searcely admit of a doubt, that our author here refers to aldmminous nrine, 
whieh it is well known is also fre¢/y, and is now generally admitied to be connected 
with disease of the kidneys. See Pautus .Eeixera, Vol. I, p. 352, and the autho- 
rilies there qnoted. 

35. When the scum on the surface is fatty and copious, it 
indicates acute diseases of the kiduevs. 

lt appears from Galen, that in some copies he fornd episéasis, aud in others 
Aypostasis ; the one evidently referring to the seam on the surface, and thi latter to 
the sediment: he favanrs the former reading, aud understands it to refer to melting 


ef the fat in the neighbourhood of the kidneys. Compare Prenot.xii,1, 2; Coae.v, 
43; IV Epid. vi, 12, 13. 
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36. Whenever the aforementioned symptoms occur im 
nephritic diseases, and along with them acute pains about the 
muscles of the hack, provided these be seated about the external 
parts, you may expect that there will be an abscess ; but if the 
pins be rather about the interval parts, vou may also rather 
expect that the abscess will be seated internally. 

This Aphorism evidently refers to what is snppased hy aur author te be abscess 
in the region of the kidneys; the symptoms by which it may be ascertained whether 
the abscess will point externally or internally are clearly given. On Renal Abscess, 
see in particular Rutfus Ephesius. (De Ves. Ren. Affect.) Galen and Theophilus beth 
state that the matter sometimes poiuts behind, and sometimes in the direetion of the 


psoas musele. } am inclined therefore to bclieve that limbar ahscess may be com- 
prehended under this head. 


37. Uiematemesis, without fever, docs not prove fatal, but 
with fever it is bad; it is to be treated with refrigcrant and 
styptic things. 

As a general rule, no donht, as stated by ovr author. hematemesis unattended 
with fever is not often dangerous; whereas, when it occurs in the last stage of fevers, 
danger may be inferred. Compare the prognosis in hemorrhage from the stomach, 
as given hy Dr. Copland in the Dictionary of Practical Medicine, vol. ἵν, p. 97. 
Cooling and astringent things are recommended, evidently under the impression that 
the disease is connected with relaxation of the exhalents of the stomach. 


88. Defluxions into the cavity of the chest suppurate in 
twenty days. 

In this Aphorism we recognise traces of the humoral pathology referred to above. 
See further Aph. vi, 20; Loc. in HWomin. xviii, 7; 1 Morb. xi, 2,3. The doctrine 
that catarrhs are dcfluxions from the head to the chest is sanctioned by the great 
discoverer of the system of auscultation, Laennec. See Pavrus Merveta, Vol. I, 
p. 474. 

39, When a patient passes blood and clots, and is seized 
with straugury and pain in the permeum and pubes, disease 
about the bladder is indicated. 


This Aphorism is nearly word for word the same as Aph. iv, 80. 


40. Ifthe tongue suddenly lose its powers, or a part of the 
body become anoplectic, the affection is of a melancholic 
nature. 


By apoplectic, in this place, our author evidently means paralysed. (See Paunus 
Heixeta, Book HT, 18.) Even Galen admits that he is at a loss to account for 
Hippocrates setting down apoplexy as a disease counected with melancholy ov black 
Lile; for, he says, cancer, elephantiasis, leprosy. psora, and black alphes are known 
to he diseases which originate in black hile, hut apoplexy has scemingly uo alliance 
tothem. Compare IT Priedict. xvi, 12; Coae. iii, 87,88, 315, 317. Damascins the 
commentator also says that he cannot account for the discase being called melancholic. 
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41. In hypercatharsis, of old persons, hiccup supervening is 
not a good symptom. 
Hypereatharsis being dangerous in persons of all ages, must he peculiarly so in the 
case of old men, owing to their infirmities. [Tence, as Hlcurnius remarks, we see the 
propriety of being guarded in administering drastic pnrgatives to old. men. 


42. In a fever, which is not of a bilious nature, a copious 
affusion of hot watcr upon the head removes the fever. 

We have seen from the work, On Regimen in Acute Diseases, that our author 
used the affusion of hot water on the head in febrile diseases; here he speaks 
favorably of it, unless when the fever originates in bile. According to Damascius, 
he is to he understood as pointing to ephemeral fevers, excepting those connected 
with inflammation of important parts, and those from putrefaction of the humours. 
Galen’s elaborate Commentary comes to the same conclusien. Celsus speaks of this 
practice as being equivocal in the treatment of tertian fevers. These, we know, are 
counecied with bile. 


43. A woman docs not become ambidextcrous, 
The only reason for women not having a dexterous use of both arms is, that heing 
of a feeble constitution, they do not exercise both arms. The fact, however, may 
he questionable. 


44, When emprema is treated cither by the cautery or 
incision, if pure and wlute pus flow from the wound, thi 
patients recover; but if mixed with hlood, slimy and fetid, they 
dic. 

We have seen on several previous occasions that the ancients opened the chest in 
empyema either hy the cautery or perforator. [ have also stated in the Commentary 
on the Prognosties, that the ancients applied the term empyema not only to the 
collection of pus between the chest and the lungs, but also ta cavitics of the lungs 
arising from tuberenlar ulceration. It is worth remarking, that a few years ago a 
London surgeon attempted to introduce the operation of opening cavities in the 
lungs which form in tubercular consumption. This, then, was bnt a revival of the 
ancient practice in such cases; but both in empyema, properly speaking, and in 
cavities of the lungs, paracentesis thoracis is a very equivocal operation. 


45, When abscess of the liver is treated by the cautery or 
incision, if the pus which is discharged be pure and white, the 
patients recover, (for in this case it is situated in the coats 
of the liver;) but if it resemble the lecs of oil as it flows, 
they die. 

The acconnt here given of the operation of opening an abscess in the liver is 
sufficiently intelligilile af itself. One can readily believe that the result of the opera- 
tion will depend upon whether the pus be good or net, and whether it be situated in 
the membrane or in the substance of the liver. Compare Celsus, ii, 8. For the re- 


sults of modern experience on the subject of hepatic abscesses, see the Cyclopadia 
of Anatomy, Abnormal Anat. of the Liver. 
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46. Paius of the eyes are removed hy drinking undiluted 
wine, plenteous bathing with hot water, and venescetiou. 

This is an abridgment of Aphor. vi, 51. Galen makes some very interesting re- 
marks on this Aphorism, and the application of the varions methods of treatment 
here cuumerated, in the second chapter of the Third Book of Therapeutics, 

47. If a dropsical patient be seized with hiccup the case 
is hopeless. 

This is nearly the same as Aph. vi, 35. Theophilus does not hesitate to pronounce 
this, and all the Aphorisnis which are repeated, to be supposititions, and not the work 
of lTippocrates. 

48. Straugury and dysuria are cured by drinking pure 
wine, and vercsection: open the vein on the inside. 

The ancient commentators explain this Aphorism as follows: When the diseases 
in question are connected with intlammation in the bladder, or a congestion of 
humours which obstruct the passage, the remedy is bleeding in the vein of the inner 
ankle or ham; but when prodnced by flatulent and viscid humonrs, they are best 
dispelled hy drinking pure wine. 

49. It is a good sign when swelling and redness on the 
breast seize a person very ill of quinsy, for in this case the 
discase is diverted outwardly. 

This Aphorism is nearly the same as Aph. vi, 37. Galen suggests that it is 
supposititious. 

50. When the brain is attacked with sphacelus, the paticuts 
die in three days ; or if they escape these, they recover. 

T have given my opinion regarding sphacelus of the brain previously in this work, 
and at Paunus -Eorneta, Book II, 7. The commentators are all agreed that it 
signifies incipient mortification ; it can mean nothing else iu this place seemingly but 
ramellissemené of the brain. See If Morb. v, 2, 21, xx, 2, 8,9, 10; VIi Epid. xxx, 
7. It is proper to mention, however, that Licurnius and Littré prefer referring it to 
caries of the bone. 

51. Sneezing arises from the head, owing to the brain being 
heated, or the cavity (vendricle 9) in the head bemg filled with 
humours; the air confined in it then is discharged, and makes 
a noise, because it comes through a narrow passage. 

Galen gives an elaborate discussion on the subject of sneezing, but it contains little 
worth taking notice of. 116 held it to he a natural effort to expel sulistanees whieh 
are creating irritation in the nasal passages, in like manuer as coughing is for the like 
purpose in the respiratory. 


52. Fever supervening on painful affections of the liver 
remores the pain. 
The commentators are agreed that this Aphorism is not generally applicable in 


diseases of the liver; for example, in eases of inflammation, but that it is to he re- 
stricted to those cases whicli arc of a flatulent nature, or connected with obstruction. 
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53. Those persons to whem it is beneficial to have blead 
taken from their veins, should have it done in spring. 

This is a repetition of Aph. vi, 47. with a slight omission. Galen contends that i¢ 
must be supposititions. 

51. In those cases where phlegm is collected between the 
diaphragm aud the stomach, and oceasions pain, as not finding 
a passage into either of the cavities, the discase will be carried 
off if the phlegm be diverted to the bladder by the veins. 

We learn from Galen that Marinus, the celebrated anatomist, found difficulty in de- 
ciding where the phlegm was supposed to be lodged, and it does not appear quite clear 
what place is meant, Galen describes it as heing helow the diaphragm, and within the 
peritoneum of the epigastrie region. Ut will he readily perceived from this Aphorism, 
that our author looks upon the veins as being the great instruments ef absorption. 


55. When the liver is filled with water and bursts into the 
epiploon, in this case the belly is filled with water and the 
patient dies. 

Galen unilerstands this case to refer to hycatids of the liver, but finds difficulty in 
explaining how they can burst inte the epiploon unless by aleeration. [1 would seem 
as if our author meant the cavity of the peritoneum. See Galen and Littré. Com. 
pare Prienot. villi, ὁ; Coae. iii, 276, 2785; Atfect. xxiii, 3-105 Int. Affect. xxvi, 2. 

5G. Anxicty, yawning, rigor,—wine drunk with an equal 
proportion of water, removes these complaints. 

This Aphorisin is based on the Limoral pathology : the symptoms here mentioned 
are supposed to be conneeted with the prevalence of a tlatulent Immour, which is 
attennated and d’spetled hy the hot wine. The censtruction of the sentence, as Galen 
remarks, resembles a solecism. Compare IL Epid. vi, 15; 11 Morb. xxxviii, 6; 
Int. Aifeet. v, 24; 11 Morb. Aful. Ixxaviii, 2. 

57. Wheu tubercles (phymata) form in the urethra, if they 
suppurate aud burst, the pain is carried off, 

This is a repetition of Aph. iv, 82. 

58. Tu cases of concussion of the brain prodnecd jy any 
cause, the paticnts necessarily lose then speeel. 

That a severe conenssion of the brain, by oceasioning a ruptore of the aerves, will 
superinduce loss of speech cannot be doubied. The term here used (σεισθ}}, implics 
that the concussion was snpposed to be violent. Compare Coae. iii, 370; [ Mork. 
iii, 34. 

39. Ina person affected with fever, when there is no swelling 
in the fauecs, should snffocation snddenly come on, and the 
patient not be able to swallow, cxcept with difficulty, it is a 
mortal symptom. 


Galen remarks that this Aphorism is nearly the same as Aph.iv, 10. It therefore 
does not stand in need of any commentary. 
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σοὶ Tn the case of a person oppressed by fever, if the 
neck be turned aside, and the paticut cannot swallow, while 
there is no swelling in the neck, it is a mortal sign. 

This is nearly tle same as Aph. iv, 35, 

00. Fasting should be prescribed for those persuns who have 
humid flesh; for fasting dries bodies. 

By humid flesh is meant tlesh abounding with humours. That fasting produces 
desiceative effects on the body is generally held by our author. Compare Hl Diet. 
xxxvill, 1,23; TIE Diet. xvi, 12, 14; 1] Predict. viii, 8,13; [usomn. xv, 14,153 
affect, xxviii, 2, xli, 7, 8, 11, 12. 

G1. When there are changes in the whele body, and the 
hody becomes sometimes cold and sometimes hot, and the 
colour clianges, a protracted divease is indicated. 

This is the same as Aph. iv, £0. 

62. ἃ copious sweat, hot or cold, constantly flowing, in- 
dicutes a superabundance of humidity ; we must cvacuate then, 
in a strong person upwards, and in a weak, downwards. 

This Aphorism is nearly allied to Aph. iv, 42. On febrile sweats, see further 
Aph. iv, 41,46, i, 21. It will be remarked that the treatment is founded on our 
author's favorite principle of revulsion ; that is te say, ef determining, in the present 
instance, from the skin to the internal viseera. Galen, however, inclines to think 
that it is interpolated. 


63. Fevers, not of the intermittent type, if they become 
exacerhated every third day are dangerous ; but if they intermit 
in any form whatever, this shows that they are not dangerous. 

This is the same as Aph. ivy, £3, Galen thinks it an interpolation here. 


01. In cases of protracted fever, either chronic abscesses or 
pains in the joints come on. 

This is the same as Aph. iv, 41. Galen thinks it an interpolation here. 

65. When chronic abscesses (péyinata) or pains in the 
jomts take place after fevers, the patients are using too much 


food. 
This is the same as Aph. iv, 65, Galen thinks it an interpolation here. 


66. If one give to a person in fever the same food which 
is given to a person in good health, what is strength to the 
one is disease to the other. 

This most important principle in Therapeuties is strongly bronght forth in the 
treatise On Ancient Medicine; indeed, our author, in that work, holds that it is the 
foundation of the whole art of medicine, Sce further, the treatise On Regimen in 
Acute Diseases, and more especially what is said in the Argument and notes, on the 


' His. It is so in Littré’s edition. 
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administration of food in fevers. Galen is of opinion that the text has heen tampered 
with; hut it is not easy io make out exactly in what way, as the text of his commen- 
tary would appear to have undergone alterations. Compare Aph. ii, 10, vii, 67; 
Vet. Med. xii, 11. 

67. We must look to the urinary evacuations, whether they 
resemble those of persons in health; if not at all so, they are 
particularly morbid, but if they are like those of healthy persons, 
they are not at all morbid. 

Galen states certain verhal objections to this Apborism, which make him suppose 
that the language is not that of Hippocrates; it is evidently derived, however, from 
the great principle npon which the Hippocratic system of prognostics was founded, 
namely, the comparisou of morbid with healthy appearances. 

G8. When the dejections are allowed to stand and not 
shaken, anda sediment is formed like scrapings (of the bowels), 
in such a case it is proper to purge the bowels; and if yon 
give ptisans before purging, the more vou give the more harm 
you will do. 

Galen holds dceeidedly that this Aphorism is supposititious. [Tis Commentary 
contains many interesting things, lt as they principally relate to verbal criticism, 1 
shall not think of introducing them jn this place. 

69. Crude dejections are the product of Iblack bile; if 
abundant, of more copious, and if deficient, of less copious col- 
lections of it. 

This Aphorism is evidently supposititious, as maintained by Galen. It would appear, 
however, to be of very ancient date, since the very earliest of the commentators, 
namely, Herophilus, Bacchius, Weraclides, and Zeuxis had found it in the copies 
which they used. Compare Aph. i, 223 and Jandicat. viii, 12. Although T wish to 
avoid discussions on the text as much as possible, | cannot omit saying in (iis place, 
that | have not adopted the emendation of M. Littré, on the text of Galen, and that 
I prefer reading the passage relating to the earliest commentators as follows: ὧν 
ἐστιν ὁ ‘HadgrAoc, Baryitog. Ηρακλείζησι κ᾿ τὰ, The artieleisjoined to the uame 
of Merophilus, to mark his greater celebrity than the others. Galen was in the 
practice of pretixing the article to the name of Herophilus. See the preface to 
his work, entitled Explanatio voenm ippocratis. This, in fact, is in accordance with 
the classical nsage of the article asa prefix to proper names. t have stated my 
opinions on this subject, in Jlermes Philologicus, 1». 58, and English and Greck 
Lexicon, Edinburgh, 1840, under Mester. 

70. The sputa in fevers, not of an intermittent type which 
are livid, streaked with blood, and fetid, are all bad; it is 
favorable when this evacuation, hke the urimary and alvine 
passes freely ; and whenever any discharge is suppressed and 
net purged off it is bad. 

This Aphorism is nearly the same as Aph. iv, 17. 

ΤΊ. When you wish to purge the body, vou must bring it into 
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a state favorable to cracuations ; and if you wish to dispose it to 
evacuations upwards, you must bind the belly; and if you wish to 
dispose it to evacuations downwards, you mnnst moisten the belly. 

The first part of (his Aphorismiis taken from Aph. ii, 9; the remainder is supposed 
hy Galen to be snpposititions, 

72. Sleep and watehfulness, both of them, when immoderate, 
constitute disease, 

This Aplorisin is repeated from Aphor. ii, 3.0 Lt would appear from Galen that he 
fouad it wanting in some of the copies which he had consulted. 

73. In fevers which do uot intermit, if the external parts 
he cold, and the internal buruing hot, and fever prevail, it is 
a mortal sign. 

This aphorism is copied from Aph. iv, 48, with certain alterations which are any - 
thing but improvements, as Galen las remarked. 

τι. In a fever which does not intennit, if a lip, the 
nose, or an eve be distorted, if the patient lose his sense of 
sight or of hearing, while now ina weak state,—whatever of 
these symptoms occurs it is mortal. 

This aphorism is repeated from Aph. iv, 49, whieh is founded on Proguost. iii. 

τ, Upon leucopliiegmatia dropsy superrenes. 

By leneoplilegmatia, as formerly stated by me, was understood that state of the 
health which often precedes dropsy. See Aph. vii, 29. 

76. Upon diarrhea dysentery. 

This is a repetition of Aph. vii. 6, but evidently, as Galen holds, much altered for 
the worse. 

τι, Upon dysentery licntery. 

This, as remarked by Galen, is a portion of Aph. vi, 43. 

: 


~ 
ve 


. Upon sphacelus exfoliation of the bone. 

As.Galen remarks, the word “ supervenes™ (ewtyiverar) is τὸ be umderstood in this 
a3 in the three preceding Aphorisms. [16 further remarks that there is an anthiguity 
in the term sphacelus, which may either apply to disease of the bone (that is to say 
eaties or necrosis), or to that of the soft parts (meaning gangrene). 

τὸ and 80. Upon vomiting of blood consumption, and a 
purging of pus npwards; upou consumption a deflusion from 
the head; upon a deflusion diarrhees ; upon diarrhea a stoppage 
of the purging upwards; upon the stoppage of it death. 

Asis remarked by Galen in his Commentary, the present Aphorism is evidently 
made up from Aph. vii, 15, 16, incorrectly put together. 

81. In the discharges by the bladder, the belly, and the 
flesh (dhe shin 7) if the body has departed slightly from its 
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natural condition, the disease is slight; if mueh, it is great; 
if very much, it is mortal, 

This, according to Galen, is the last of the Aphorisms in most of tle copics, aud 
yet, he adds, some of them have certain others composed from the genuine Aphorisms 
of our author, with more or fewer additions. The preseut Aphorism, he states, is 
composed of several of the preecding Aphorisms, which embody our autlor’s doctrines 
respecting the evacuations. 

82. Persons above forty vears of age who are affected with 
frenzy, do not readily recover; the danger is less when the 
disease is coguate to the constitution and age. 

This Aphorism is founded on Aph. 11» 34, and Aph. ii, 39. 


83. In whatever diseases the eyes weep voluntarily, it is a 
good symptom, hut when inveluntarily, it is a bad. 

This is a repetition of Aph. iv, 52. It is thus rendered by Celsus, “sine yoluntate 
lacrimare,” ii, +. By “ voluntarily” is icant seemingly “ from a motive.” 

81. When in quartan fevers blood flows from the nestrils it 
is a bad symptom. 

This Aphorism is legitimately founded ov the following passages; Coae. ii, 37, 38, 
iii, 443; VI Epic. ii, 1@. 1866 no reason, then, why it should not be received as 
genuine. 

δῦ, Sweats are dangerous when they da not occur on 
critical days, when they are strong, and quickly ferced ont of 
the forehead, citlher in the form of dreps or in streams, and if 
excessively cold and copious ; for such a sweat must procecd from 
violence, excess of pain, and prolonged squeezing (afliclion 5) 

This Aphorism is doubtfally formed frum the following jassages: Judicat. vi, 95 
Proenot.v, ἀ; 1 Predict. v.73; Coae. iii, 91, iv, 38,39; Viet. Acut. lili, 8, 9. 

δύ. In a chronie disease an excessive flux from the bowels 
ws bad. 


Yhnow not whence this Aphorisin is derived, and the language creates a suspicion 
is to its genuincuess. The expression here used for “an exeessive flux of the 
howels” (κοιλίης κατα φορὴ}ν dovs not vecur clsewhere, as far as Τ am aware. 


> 


8&7. Those diseases which medicines do not cure, iron (he 
knife?) cures ; those which iron enimot cure, fire cures; ind those 
which fire cannot cure, are to be reckoned wholly incurable. 

This Aphorism is celebrated in modern literature, but as far as I can recollect, it 
is nowhere alluded to hy any aneient author, and being transferred to this place from 
Seetion viii, there must be admitted to be considerable reasun to question its genuine- 
ness. Ttis valuable, however, as coulaining a striking classification of the rentedial 
neans used in the practice of medicine. The only passage in the Mippocratic treatises 
at all parallel to it, is contained in the wark De Arte, viii, 12-18. 


THE OATH, 


THE ARGUMEN 


Tuts piece, as was stated in the Preliminary Discourse, is 
often referred to by ancient authors, and there seems little or 
no reason for questioning its authenticity. It is an interesting 
decument, as cxhibiting the practitioners of medicine in a very 
remote age, already formed into a regular corporation, bound by 
au oath to observe certain regulations, and having regular in- 
structors in the art. The present piece would seem to be an 
indenture between a physician and his pupil; and it is most 
honorable to the profession, that so ancient a document per- 
taining to it, instead of displaying a narrow-minded and ex- 
clusive selfishness, inculcates a generons line of conduct, and 
cnjoins an observance of the ules of propriety, and of the laws 
of domestic morality. - 

“There are few things in it which require either illustration or 
comment. ΔΙ. Littré finds some difficulty in accounting for the 
circumstance that the noviciate in the art is interdicted from 
the practice of lithotomy. It is certain, however, that this 
operation was in antiquity always practised by a separate class 
of operators, and that the regular members of the profession 
never meddled with it, on any account. fence, in the whole 
compass of ancient medical literature, there is not a single de- 
scription of the operation by a person who himself had actually 
performed it. Thus no mention of it is made in the Hippocratie 
treatises, although there is the clearest evideuec that cur author 
used to perform all the regular operations then recognised by 
the profession as legitimate. Galen also speaks of bold ope- 
rations performed by him on the head and chest, but he never 
ouce hints that he meddled with the operation of lithotomy. 
The descriptions of the operation given by Celsus and Paulus 
zligineta are cvidently copied. The Arabians were, if possible, 
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still more prejudiced against lithotomy; for Avenzoar pronounces 
the operation to be one, which uo respectable physician would 
witness, and far less perform.’ Aud even in this country, at 
least in the North of Scotland, not perhaps much more than a 
hundred years ago, it was common for lithotomy to be per- 
formed by non-professional persons. Thus I remember having 
been told in my youth, by an old man residing in the district 
of Aberdeenshire, called Cromar, that in his younger clays there 
was a miller in that part of the country who was very famous 
for cutting persons for the stone. In many parts of the Kast 
the operation is still cultivated as a separate branch of the pro- 
fession. Sce the Cominentary on Pavxus ΟΊ Χ ΛΔ, Vol. LT, 
p. 863. One, therefore, need not be at all surprised at our 
author’s interdicting his pupils from the performance of an 
operation whieh, at that time, was not reckoned respectable. It 
is true that, as will be seen in our notice of the Books on 
Diseases, he makes mention there of the process of sounding a 
patient for the purpose of discovering whether cr not there was 
a stonciu the bladder ; we ean well suppose, however, that the 
general practitioucr might be called upon to prononnee upon 
the nature of a case, although he had nothing to do with a par- 
ticular operation practised for the relicf of it. ΔῈ all events, 
there can be no doubt that, in ancient times, lithutomy was 
intrusted to a sect of operators separate from the general pro- 
fession, = Why this operation in particular was proscribed, 
cannot indeed be satistietorily ascertained; but the fact is as 1 
hare stated, that, through all antiquity, the ligher medical 
authorities had nothing to do with it. The conjecture then 
advanced by René Moreau,” that castration, and not lithotomy, 
was meant in this place, appears to me utterly inadmissible, aud 
is yejected by AL. Littré in his Srguincnt to this picce. 


τας 27. 


2 Th. Bartholint Epist., Cent. J, epist. Ixxai. 
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T swear by Apollo the physician, and sculapius, and 
Tlealth, and All-heal,' and all the gods and goddesses, that, 
according to my ability and judgment, J will keep this Oath and 
this stipmlation—to reckon him who taught ime tis Art equally 
dear tu me as my parents, to share my substanee with him, aud 
rclieve his necessities if required ; to look upou his offspring in 
the same footing as my ewu brothers, and to teach them this 
art, if they shall wish to learn it, without fee or stipulation ; 
and that by precept, Iceture,® and every other mode of in- 
struction, I will impart a knowledge of the Art to my own sons, 
aud those of my teachers, and to disciples bound by a stipu- 
lation and oath according to the law of medicine, but to none 


' Every person who is at all acqnainted with ancient literature must he aware 
that Apollo, in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, was regarded as the heal- 
ing god. In this capacity he appears in the very beginning of the Iliad, as the 
divinity who causes ant removes the pestilence; and in the Tomeric Hymn to 
Apollo he is introduced in the same capacity. fence the epithet “ healing” (¢jtug) is 
applied to him by Sophoeles (ud. Tyr., 154); and its synonyme, “the licaler” or 
“the physician” (ἰητρὸς), by unr author in this place. The leautiful lines of Ovid, 
in reference to the healing powers of Apollo, are in everybody’s mouth : 

“Inventuin Medicina meum est ; opiferque per orbem 
Dicor, et herbaruni snbhjecta potentia nohis.” (Met. i, 521.) 

Esculapius was universally represented as the son of Apollo, according to Pindar, 
the contemporary of onr author, hy the nymph Coronis (Psth. iii); but according 
to the later myths, by Arsinoe (Apollodor. Bibl. iii, 1@). 1 need scarcely say that 
he was the patron-god of the Asclepiade, or priest-physicians, to which order 
Hippocrates belonged. In the ancient systems of mythology he is descrihed as 
having two sons, Podalirius and Machaon, and four daughters, .Egle, Jaso, 11) geia, 
and Panacea. Of these it will be remarked that our author notices only the two 
last, whose names are here rendered Health and Al-heal. Sprengel (llist. de la 
Méd. tom. i, p. 468, and ix, 28), argues from this invocation of Apollo as a healing 
divinity, along with Ilygeia and Panacea, that this treatise must have emanated from 
the school of Alexandria; 1 can see no force, however. in this argument. 

5 There has been considerable difference of opinion what the two kinds of ine 
struction are which Ilippocrates adverts to here. See Zuinger, Foés, and Littré. 
The most probable supposition appears to be, that the former applies to general 
precepts, and the latter to professional lectures. Of the one we have a good speci- 
men in the EHippocratic treatise entitled the Precepts (wapayyediat), and of the 
other in the \useultationes Naturales (ἀκρόασες φυσικαὶ) of Aristotle, That our 
author delivered public lectures in the cities he visited there can be no doubt, for 
he is so represented hy his contemporary, Plato, in his lrotagoras. [11 will be seen, 
however, from this piece, that he confined his instruction to his own famils and that 
of his teachers, and te such pupils as were bound by a regular stipulation oe in- 
denture. 
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others. I will follow that system of regimen whieh, according 
to my ability and judgment, I consider for the benefit of my 
patients, and abstain from whatever is deleterions and mis- 
chievous. 1 will give no deadly medicine to any one if asked, 
nor suggest any such counsel; and in like manner I will not 
give to a woman a pessary to produce abortion.) With purity 
and with holiness [ will pass my life and practise my Art. I 
will not ent persons labouring πη ον the stone, but will leave this 
to be done by men who are practitioners of this work. Into 
whatever houses T enter, I will go into them for the benefit 
of the sick, and will abstain from every voluntary act of mischief 
and corruption; and, further, from the sednetion of females or 
males, of freemen and slaves. Whatever, in eunnexion with 
my professional practiec, or not in connexion with it, 1 sce or 
hear, in the life of τῇδ, which onght not to be spoken of 
abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning that all sneh should be 
kept seeret. While I econtinne to keep this Oath unviolated, 
may it be granted to me to enjoy life and the practice of the 
art, respeeted by all men, in all times! But should I trespass 
and violate this Oath, may the reverse be my lot ! 


' We have here another notable instance hew much our author was superior to 
his age in lnananity as well as in intelligence; for his contemporary, or rather his 
immediate successor, Aristotle, (hough the son of a physician, and although there 
he some reasun to snppose that he was a dabbler in drags hetore he betook himself 
to philosophy, treats very gravely of the practice of procuriug abortion, and does 
not at all object to it, if performed hefore the child had quickened. (Polit. vii, 21.) 
Plata also alludes to the practice. (Theartetus.)  Juvenal, in his Sixth Satire, speaks 
of artificial abortion as heing a very common practice among the higher class of 
females in his time. The mode of proewing abortion is regularly deserihed by 
Aviceuna (iii, xxi, 212), and by Rhases (Contin. vii, 2),—not, however, to he applied 
for any Wicked purpose, hut in tle ease of women of small stature who had proved with 
child. The means recommended hy these authors are, severe bleeding, especially from 
the ankle; leaping from a height ; the administration of ennmenagognes; the appli- 
cation of pessaries medicated with hellebore, stavisacre, mezereon, and the like; but 
nore especially forcible dilatation of the os tineze with a roll uf paper, or a tube 
made of polished wood, or a quill. There can be no donht, in short, that the aneients 
had anticipated all our modern methods of inducing premature delivery. Avicenua, 
moreover, also speaks of accomplishing the same purpose by fumigations, a made 
which I believe has not been thought of in reeent times since this operation was 
revived, but which one can readily suppose well caleulated to destroy the foetus 
when that was the intention. I may mention, hy the way, that fumigation of the 
wlerus Was freely practised by the medical authorities of the sixteenth century. An 
excellent drawing of an apparatus for this purpose is giveu in the works of Ambiose 
Paré, \aiii, 18. 


THE LAW. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Ir is not casy to define accurately what the object of this 
little tract is, nor the exact sense in which the term “ Law” is 
to behere taken. The writer, apparently, wishes to sketch the 
deau ideal of a perfect physician, and in this poimt of view the 
title of the work would rather deserve to be rendered “ the 
Standard” than “ the Law.” = Zuinger, in his annotations on it, 
remarks that, as in civil society there is an universal precept, 
applying to all the citizens, the arbiter of right and wrong, so 
in the medical commonwealth, there is a certain law which 
serves as a rule, or gnomon, by which true physicians are dis- 
tinguished from the false. This piece, then, as I have said, is 
apparently meant as an ideal sketch of what a true physician 
ought to be, and it gives the traits by which the real are to be 

“distingnished from the false, No one will venture to deny 
tliat the outline is drawn with great ability, and therefore tho 
work cannot fail to be read with interest, whether it be regarded 
as the production of [ippocrates himself or of one of his im- 
mediate siecessors. 
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1. Mepicine is of all the Arts the most noble; but, owing 
to the ignorance of those who practise it, aud of those who, in- 
cousiderately, form a judgment of them, it 1s at present far 
behind all the other arts. Their mistake appears to me to 
arise principally from this, that in the cities there is no punish- 
ment connected with the practice of medicine (and with it alone) 
except disgrace,’ and that does not hurt those who are familiar 
with it. Such persons are like the figures? which are intro- 
duced in tragedies, for as tlicy have the shape, and dress, and 
personal appearance of an actor, but are not actors, so also 
physicians are many in title but very few in reality. 

2. Whoever is to acquire a competent knowledge of medi- 
cine, ought to be possessed of the following advantages: a 
natural disposition ; instrnetion ; a favorable position for the 
study; carly tuition ; love of labour; Icisure. First of all, a 
natural talent is required ; for, when Nature opposes, every- 
thing else is vain; but when Nature leads the way to what is 
most excellent, instruction in the art takes place, which the 
student must try to appropriate to himself by reflection, 
becoming an early pnpil in a place well adapted for instruction. 
Ife must also bring to the task a love of labour and perse- 
yerauce, so that the instruction taking root may bring forth 
proper and abundant fruits.* 


'Tn this passage it wonld seem to be asserted, that in the time of the writer there 
was no punishment of mada praxis except the disgrace which it entailed, Many 
other passages in the Ilippocratic treatises would lead to the inference that a 
more severe responsibility attached to the physician for uufortunate practiec; as we 
often find the practitioner warned not to have anything to do with certain cases. 
llere the author of this treatise scems to regret the want of a proper medical police. 

2 [t is not quite clear what is meant by figures (προσώτοισι) in this place. 
Zuinger understands by it the mutes introdacect on the stage along with the real 
actors who spoke their parts. Foés rather understands it as applying to masks, or 
inanimate figures, aud this seems to me the most natural interpretation of the term. 

3 The requisite advantages towards acquiring eminence in the art of medicine are 
here given with much precision. There is a manifest resemblance hetween this 
passage and the description given by Quintilian of the requisites which the student 
of rhetoric ought to possess in order to attain eminence in his art. The passage in 
question is so striking, that I shall uot seruple to introduce it here, and shall only 
remark beforehand, that as Quintilian was certainly not unacquainted with the works 
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3. Tustruction in medicine is like the culture of the pro- 
ductions of the carth. For our natural disposition is, as it 
were, the soil; the tenets of our teacher are, as it were, the 
seed; instrnetion in youth is like the planting of the seed in 
the ground at the proper season; the place where the instrme- 
tion is communicated is like the food imparted to vegetables 
by the atmosphere ; diligent study is like the cnltivation of the 
fields ; and it is time which imparts strength to all things and 
brings them to maturity.! 

1. Waving brought all these requisites to the study of medi- 
cine, and having acquired a truce knowledge of it, we shall 
thus, in travelling through the cities,® be esteemed physicians 
not only in name but in reality. But inexperience is a bad 
treasure, and a bad fund to those who possess it, whether in 
opinion or reality,® being devoid of self-reliance aud contented- 
ness, and the nurse hoth of timidity and audacity. For timidity 
betrays a want of powers, and audacity a want of skill. There 
are, Indeed, two things, knowledge and opinion, of which the 
one makes its possessor really to know, the other to he ignorant. 

5, Those things which are sacred, are to be imparted only 
to sacred persons; and it is not lawful to impart them to thic 


profane until they have been initiated in the mysteries of 
the science. 


of Hippocrates (Inst. Orat. 1Π1, 6), he may have had the present tract in view when 
he wrote as follows: ‘ Ilud tamen in primis testandam est, nihil precepta atque vires 
valere, nisi adjuvante natura. Quapropter ei cni dcerit ingenium, non magis hae 
seripta sunt, quam de agrorum cultn sterilibus agris. Sunt et alia ingenita quidem 
adjumenta, vox, latus patiens laboris, valetudo, constantia, decor: que si modica 
obtigcrunt, possunt ratione ampliari; 56 uonnunquam ita desunt, ut bona etiam 
ingenii studiique corrumpant : sieut et. hee ipsa sine doctore perito, studio pertinaci, 
serihendi, legendi, dicendi multa et continna excrcitatione, per se nibil prosunt.” 
lust. Orat. Proem. (6.) 

' The points of comparison in this paragraph: are placed in a striking point of view, 
but the style of writing rather savours of a later age than that of our author. 

? The author here evidently refers to the practice of the periodenta, or travelling 
pliysicians. 

> See Fot's, Ec. Hipp. in voce ὕπαρ. 


ON ULCERS. 


THE ANGUMUENT. 


I maven stated in the Second Section of the Preliminary 
Discourse, the reasous which detcrmincd me to allow this 
treatise a place among the genuine works of [ippocrates, and 
I need only add further here, that a careful reconsideration of 
the subject has confirmed me in the judgment on it which I 
then announced. When we take into acconnt the positive 
manucr in which Galen, on very many occasions, dwells upon 
its contents with the fullest confidence that they are the 
opinions of our anthor, and reflect that all the subsequent 
authorities, including those of the Arabian and Roman periods, 
aud the learned restorers of ancient surgery in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, agreed in recognising it as authentic, T 
cannot sce how, consistently with the principles upon which 
it is now generally admitted that questions regarding the 
genuineness of aucient works should be scttled, we could beat 
all warranted in rejecting it without disputing the claims of 
the greater number of treatises contained in the small list of 
the Hippocratic works which are still acknowledged as genuine. 
Certain it is, at all cvents, that the evidence in support of this 
treatisc, is far greater than that upon which the treatises 
‘On Ancicnt Medicine” and ‘The Law,’ have been sus- 
tained as being the productions of Hippocrates. We shall be 
better able, however, to judge whether the external cvideuce 
in this case be confirmed or neutralised by the internal, when 
we have taken a carcful inspection of its contents. 

In the beginning of it there is given an exposition of the 
principles upon which ulecrs are to be treated. Agyrecably to 
the great rule of medical practice, so often inculeated in the 
Hippocratic treatises, namely, that “ diseases are to be cured 
by their contrarics,” he argues that as a sound part of the 
body is dry, and an ulecrated, moist, drying er desiccaut 
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things are indicated in the cure of wounds, and sores, and 
consequently we must avoid using ail liqnid things, with the 
exception of wine, for which he claims an especial indulgence, 
owing, no doubt, to its being possessed of desiccant powers. 
A low diet is particularly enjoined when a sore shows any 
tendency to gangrene, and especially in ulcers of the joints 
and thigh, when there is danger of spasm (tetanus%), and in 
injuries of the head, when complicated with fracture. Rest is 
particularly enjoined, and all severe exercise proscribed. Tio 
opposite modes of practice are mentioned in the treatment of 
recent wonnds,—either to promote a healthy suppuration or to 
msc means for preventing the formation of pus. The discharge 
of hlood from a fresh wound is to be encouraged, and in old 
ulcers the callons edges are to he searified in order to cvacnate 
the unhealthy blood. After the discharge of the blood, thie 
part is to be covered with a piece of sponge, and some slender 
leaves placed over it. ΔΒ a gencral rule, oil, and all greasy 
things, are to he avoided in the treatment of ulcers. But, 
if used at all, they answer best in cold and hot weather. 
(Sec $ 1.) 

Gentle purging is recommended for most ulcers, and in 
wounds of the head, belly, and joints, in gangrenons and other 
intractable sores, and in those requiring sutures. The sore is 
to he frequently wiped with a sponge, and a dry piece of clean 
cloth is to be applied. Mild weather is favorable to the 
healing of wounds, and heat is preferable to cold. Ulcers 
which are foul, will not heal until they are cleansed. When 
the parts adjoiming to a sore are inflamed or gangrenous, or 
when there is a varix ina part, the sore will not heal. (ἃ 2.) 

Circular sores are to be treated by having their edges seari- 
fied. When erysipelas supervencs, emetics or purgatives are 
to be administered. When the parts around the sore are 
swollen, acataplasm is to be applied to the adjoining parts, bnt 
not to the sore itself, in order to allow a free discharge of the 
pus. After the swelling has subsided, a landage is to he 
applied, so as to bring the separated parts close to one another. 
Any piece of flesh which prevents the lips from coming close 
together, is to he removed. Sponges, with leaves above them, 
as formerly directed, are to be placed eu the sore. ($ 3.) 

In the next paragraph our author gives minute directions for 
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preparing cataplasms, consisting of varions ingredients of a 
desiceative and emollient nature, such as mullein, Hnseed, and 
the like. hese are either to be laid on the sore, or with a 
elean picee of cloth wetted in wine and oil, applicd next to the 
sore, (ᾧ 4.) 

Jn the next paragraph are described several preparations, 
mostly of a desiccative and caustic uature, for the treatment of 
ulcers, The ohject is sometimes not very accurately defined, 
but it is impossible not to sec, in certain cases, that they are 
prescribed for the purpose of producing a superficial slough or 
seal, in order to imitate one of Nature’s modes of effecting a 
cure. Of the articles cutcring into the eomposition of thesc 
medicinal preparations, the flowers of copper, myrrh, pome- 
granate rind, and galls are some of the most important. ($ 5.) 

In the sixth paragraph there are two preseriptions for the 
purpose of preventing inflammation, and for cleansing foul 
ulcers. They are strongly discutient and detergent. 

In the scventh there are also some very important prescrip- 
tions, evidently meant to act upon the principle of producing 
a scab upon the sore: of these, one, to whieh I would direct 
attention, consists of the impure sulphate of copper, alum, and 
elaterm. (See the Annotations.) It is said to be very 
efficacious in removing warts from the genital member. 

The eighth contains some prescriptions for medicines which 
are represented. as being sarcotic, or incarnative, that is to say, 
calculated to promote the filling up of hollow sores. They are 
mostly of a detergent and desiccative nature, such as husced, 
the fatty part of a fig, horchound, and the like. The principle 
upon which they are applicd, is not stated by our author. 

In the nmth paragraph is described the composition of a 
medicinal preparation called caricum, consisting of strong escha- 
rotic and septic articles, such as hellehore, the flakes of copper, 
arsenic, and cantharides. It is evidently meant to be used for 
the purpose of removing the morbid parts of indolent and 
malignant ulcers, and with this view, it would he difficult, 
eycn at the present day, to find ingredients more likely to be 
efficacious. 

In the tenth paragraph, likewise, there are given various 
prescriptions, consisting of articles mostly of a corrosive nature, 
such as εἶδ and ehalcitis, whieh, as explained in the Annota- 
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tions, there is every reason to regard as having been mere 
varieties of the chkalcaathos, or impure native sulphate of copper. 
In the text these applications are designated as being adapted 
to fresh wounds, but, as stated in the Annotations, there is 
reason to suppose that there is some mistake abont this title. 

In the clerventh is described an appheation for old ulecrs 
and sections of tendons, cousisting of melilot, myrtle, and a 
herb which probably was some species of the Tormentilla or 
Potentilla. 

In the twelfth there are varions prescriptions for preparations 
designated as emollient, and the tern, although questioned by 
some of the earlicr commentators in modern times, seems not so 
very inappropriate, as they all consist, in a great measure, of 
axnnge, vil, ceruse, wax, the grease of a goose, and so forth. 

The thirteenth treats of burns; for these are recommended 
things of a cooling and digestive nature without puugeney. 
The roots of the lex boiled in wine or water nntil of the con- 
sistence of a liniment, are particularly mentioned. The squill 
is an ingredient in the composition of several of these pre- 
scriptions. 

Ju the fourteenth paragraph is laid down the treatment of 
cedemata, or swellings in the fect, the particular nature of which, 
however, is not sufficiently defined. Scaritications are much 
recommended in the treatment of them. 

The treatment of varix by puncture is briefly noticed in the 
fifteenth paragraph. 

The operation of venesection, and the various circumstances 
relating to it, are briefly noticed in the sixteenth. 

The Jast paragraph is devoted to the description of the 
operation of cupping. As the contents of the last two para- 
graplis are furcign to the subject on hand, there is some reason 
for sispecting them to be an appendix to the treatise. 

From this bricf outline of its contents, it will be readily 
admitted that the work is one of considerable importanec, and 
it appears to me that, when fairly regarded, there is nothing 
in it at all derogatory to the high reputation of our author. 
That it is in some respects defective, and contains matters 
forcign to the professed object of the treatise, must, perhaps, 
be admitted, but the same objections apply to certain other 
treatises which are gencrally recognised as being genuine. 
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That it contains much valuable matter will scarecly he ques- 
tioned by any practical surgeon; indeed, onc cannot fail to 
remark with astonishment, lrow many of the general principles 
upon which ulcers of all descriptions are now treated, may be 
traced ont in the present work. In particular, it will be 
remarked that the mode of treating ulcers by the formation of 
a scab, which was mnch approved of by ]Lunter and his friend, 
Sir Everard Home, and also that the method of curing indolent 
ulcers by applications which produce slonghing of their callous 
edges are recommended m this treatise. 

Rest, and a spare dict, it will further be remarked, are held 
by our author to be the best remedial means for promoting 
the cure of an ulcer, and he particularises gangrenous sores as 
being more especially benefited by this plan of treatment. 
This is a rnle of practice about which there is great difference 
of opinion among our surgical authorities at the present time, 
some of them, in gangrene of the toes, contending for the stimu- 
Jant, and others for the opposite plan of treatment. It will be 
seen, then, that the latter have Ilippocrates on their side, and 
along with him a whole host of ancient anthoritics.’. While upon 
this subject I may take the opportunity of mentioning that the 
stimulant plan of treatment is not at all of long standing, for, 
as far as I am aware, all the earlier modern anthorities in 
surgery are advocates for the mild plan of cure. I shall only 
take time to refer to one of the best authorities of the sixteenth 
century—Tagault.2 

The views of our author in directing the choice of incarnants, 
er sarcotic medicines are not very clear, and yet such as they 
are, they guided the practice of the profession for full two 
thousand years. For example, Galen expounds the principle 
fully, professing to have adopted it from ILippocrates, in the 
fourth book of his work, ‘ Qu Therapeutics,’ and gives his most 
decided adherence to it. The same principles are expounded 
and advocated by Avicenna,® and Maly Abbas.* In like manner, 
Tagault contends that an incarnant medicine should consist of 
articles which are moderately desiccative and detergent... Very 
similar views are also advocated by Holler, anocher surgical 

Δ See in particalar, Avicenna, T, iv. 28. 


2. Tust. Chirurg. i, 7. 3 7, iv. 28, 
4 Pract. iv, 18. 5. De πλοῦ, i. 
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authority of about the sanc age.’ Like Tagault, he holds that the 
best sarcotics cousist of articles which are moderately detergeut 
aul desiceative. Afuch the same principles are laid down ἢν 
Marianus Sanctus.” 
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1. We mnst avoid wetting all sorts of ulcers except with 
wine,® unless the uleer be situated in a joint. For, the dry is 
nearer to the sound, and the wet to the wnsowid, since an ulecr 
is wet, but a sound part is dry. And it is better to leave the 
part without a baudage unless a cataplasm be applied. Neither 
do certain ulecrs admit of cataplasms, and this is the case with 
the recent rather than the old, and with those situated iu joints. 
A spare diet aud water agree with all ulcers, and with the more 
recent rather than the older; and with au ulcer which cither is 
inflamed or is about to be so; and where there is danger of 
gangrene; and with the ulcers aud inflammations in joints ; 
and where there is danger of convulsion ; and in wounds of the 
belly ; bat most especially in fractures of the head and thigh, 
or any other member in which a fracture may have occurred.' 
In the case of an ulcer, it is not expedicut to stand; more 
especially if the ulcer be situated in the leg; but neither, also, 
is it proper to sit or walk. But quiet and rest are particularly 
expedient.© Receut uleers, both the ulcers themselves and the 
surrounding parts, will be least exposcd to inflammation, if one 

' De Med. Chirurg,, vi, 8. 3 De Vicer,, iii. 

5. De. Mosack mentions the use of wine as a dressing to wounds among tlie im- 
provements in surgical practice, which the profession might derive from a study 
of Hippoerates. 10 is, in fact, often used in this way by the French surgeons. 
Galen, adhering to the principle here laid down, extends in so far the application 
of it: he says, the most proper thing io be nsed is wine, or oxyerate, ΟΥ̓ the decoc- 
tion of an austere herb; that is to say, things possessed of a desiceant power. (Aleth. 
Med., iv.) Upon the whole, however, le prefers wine. (ii, 4.) 

Τὶ will be remarked that our author in this work, as in the preceding one, On 
the Articulations, is a decided advocate for a low dict and very mild treatment in 
the management of recent ulcers. 

§ Galen commeuts upon this rule of practice in his work, On Trembling. 

8 Celsus renders thiy sentence ἂν follows: “ Optimum ctiam medicamentum quics 
est; moveri ct ambulare nisi sanis alicnium.” (τ 
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shall bring them to a suppuration as expeditiously as possible, 
and if the matter is not prevented from escaping by the 
mouth of the sore; or, if euc should restrain the suppuration, 
so that ently a small and necessary quantity of pus may be 
formed, and tlie sore may be kept dry by a medicine which docs 
not ercate irritation.! For the part becomes inflamed when 
rigor and throbbing supervene; for nicers then get inilamed 
when suppuration is about to form. A sore supprrates when 
the blood is changed and becomes heated; so that becommg 
putrid, it constitutes the pus of such ulccrs.? When you seem 
to require a cataplasm, it is not the ulcer itself to which you 
must apply the cataplasm, but to the surrounding parts, so that 
the pus may escape and the hardened parts may become soft. 
UWleers formed either from the parts having been cut through by 
asharp instrument, or excised, admit of medicaments for bloody 
wounds (ἔναιμα), and which will prevent suppuration by being 
desiccant to a certain degrec® But, when the flesh has heen 


' Vidus Vidius understands the last clause of this sentence (sapyeciai μὴ περισκέλει) 
in a different sense; he reads and explains these words as follows: “ efaculinn aon 
postelant, jure autem ita Latinum feeimus. Nam περέσκελος Greece subligaculum 
significat, nec quidquam verisimilius nobis visum est, quam ]lippocratem loqui de 
medicamento quod non alligetur.” Tle unilerstands it, then, to mean an application 
whielt does not require to he kept on the place by a tight bandage. The reader 
will remark that, in this place, ow author mentions two opposite modes of treating 
fresh uleers, namely, either by promoting moderate suppuration, or by using means 
to check it. The text, indeed, is in an equivoeal state, but I ean make no more of it. 
Tn the work, On Female Complaints, the author lays down the principles for manag- 
ing the treatment of ulcers as follows: ‘In order to cure wleers they are to he kept 
free of inflammation, and cleansed, and filled up, and brought to cicatrization; water 
is to be given for drink, but not wine; little food, and by no means a full diet.” (Lib.i.) 
These rules, in the main, it will be remarked, agree with those here laid down, only 
no mention is made of any means being used to promote suppnration; but every 
person acquainted with practice is aware that a healthy suppuration is one of the 
best means of preventing inflammation. 

* Our author here, as elsewhere, assiimes that pus is nothing else bunt sitiated 
blood. Vidus Vidius holds that this is a fact so evident as not to require any proof. 
{τ certainly must be admitted to be highly probable, and yet the chemical authorities 
of the day are not agreed on this point. See Simon's Chemistry, vol. ii, p. 86; and 
Berard, Diet. de Méd., tom. xxvii. The French physiologists seem to deny that pus 
is a clirect transformation of the blood. 

3 The class of applications here referred to are described more fully by Celsus 
than by any other ancient author. The object of them all would appear to be to 
effect a eure by the formation of a seab upon the sore. The words of Celsus are: 
“Ex emplastris autem nulla majorem usum prestant, quam qua: cruentis protinus 
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contused and roughly cut by the weapon, it is to be so treated 
that it may suppurate as quickly as possible; for thus the 
inflammation is less, and it is necessary that the pieces of flesh 
which are bruised and eut should melt away by becoming 
puind, being converted into pus, and that new fiesh should 
then grow up. In every recent ulcer, except in the belly, it 
is expedient to cause blood to flow from it abundantly,! and as 
may seem scasonable ; for thus will the wound and the adjacent 
parts be less attacked with mflammation. And, in hke manner, 
from old ulcers, especially if situated’ in the leg, in a toe or 
finger, more than in any other part of the body. For when 
the blood flows they become dricr aud less in size, as being 
thus dried up. It is this (‘ke d7ood 5) especially which prevents 
such ulcers from healing, by getting into a state of putrefac- 
tion and corruption. But, itis expedient, after the flow of the 
blood, to bind over the ulcer a thick and soft picce of spouge, 
rather dry than wet, and to place above the sponge some 
slender leaves. Oil, and all things of an emollient and oily 
nature, disagree with sneh ulecrs, unless they are getting nearly 
well. Neither does oi] agree with weunds which have bcen re- 
cently inflicted, nor yet do medicines fermed with oil or suet, 
more especially if the ulcer stands in need of more cleansing. 
Aud, ina word, it is in sammer and in winter that we are to 
smear with oil these sores that require such medicines* 

2. Gentle purging of the bowels agrees with most ulcers, and 
in wounds of the head, belly, or joints, where there is danger 
of gaugrene, in such as require sutures, 1 phagedienie, spreading, 
vulneribus injiciuntur: ἔναιμα αὐτο οἱ voeant. Hare enim reprimunt inflammationem, 


hisi magna vis cam cogit, atque ilius quoqne impetum minuunt; tum glutinant 


vulnera, que id patiuntnr, cicatricem jisdem inducunt; constant autem ex metlica- 


᾿ He gives prescriptions for no 


meutis non pinguibus, ideoqne @dawdury nominantnr.’ 
fewer than twenty-eight ointmeuts of this class. Of these, the first consists of 
verdigris, litharge, alum, dried pitch, dried pine-rosin, with a portion ef oil aud 
vinegar. {τι 19.) 

' Vidus Vidins remarks oa ihis passage, that the rule of practice here stated by 
Hippocrates, namely, that a discharge of bleed from a reeent ulcer is highly Jene- 
ficial, had been injudicionsly departed from by surgeons in his time, who usually made 
haste to stop the flaw of blood as quickly as possible. The same remark may apply 
to the sure’ral practice of the present age. 

? What onr anther here remarks on ceil as an application te sores, deserves to Le 
seriously considered. 1 cannot Imt think that at the present time it is often very 
injudiciously applied to fresh wounds. 
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and in otherwise inveterate nlecrs.!. And when τοῖν want to 
apply a bandage, no plasters are to be uscd imtil you have ren- 
dered the sore dry, and then indeed you may apply them.” 
The ulecr is to be frequently cleaned with a sponge, wid then 
a dry and clean picce of clath is to be frequently applied to it, 
and in this way the medicine which it is supposed will agree 
with it is to be applied, cither with or without a bandage. The 
hot season agrees better than winter with most nlccrs, except 
those situated in the head and belly; but the equinoetial season 
agrecs still better with them. Ulcers which have becu properly 
cleansed and dried as they shonld be, do not usnally get into 
a fungated state. When a bone has exfoliated, or has been 
burned, or sawed, or removed in any other way, the cicatrices 
of such ulcers become deeper than usual.  Ulecers which are 
not cleansed, are not disposed to unite if brought together, nor 
do the lips thereof approximate of their own accord. When 
the points adjoining to an ulcer are inflamed, the ulcer is not 
disposed to heal until the inflammation subside, nor when the 
surrounding parts are blackened by mortification, nor when a 
varix occasions an overflow of blood in the part, is the ulcer dis- 
posed to heal, unless you bring the surrounding parts into a 
healthy condition.* 

3. Circular ulcers, if somewhat hollow, you must scarify all 
along their edges, or to the cxtent of half the circle, according 
to the natural stature of the man.* When erysipclas snpervenes 
upon any sore, you must purge the body in the way most suit- 
able to the ulcer, either upwards or downwards.® When swelling 


' Galen approves highly of this practice, the merits of whieh he discusses fully. 
(Meth. Med., iv, 6.) 

3 The text here is in a very unsatisfactory state. What 1 have given appears to 
be the most natural sense of the passage. 

3. Compare Aph. vi, 45. It will readily be understood that there must be a de- 
pression at any place where the bone has been severely injured so as to exfoliate. 

4 See Galen, Meth. Med., iv, 5. The ordinary eauses which prevent an ulcer from 
healing are here stated very distinctly. 

5. See Galen, Meth. Med., iv, 5. The medical li¢terateurs, Cassius Medieus and 
Alexander Aphodisiensis, in their Problems, discuss the question why cireular sores 
are particularly difficult to heal. Every experienced surgeon must be aware of the 
fact, however it may be accounted for. 

§ Galen, iv,5. Galen remarks oun this passage, that whoever reads the present work 
earefully will find that he always takes the indication from the affection, that is to 
say, that his practice is always rational, instead of being empirical. He reverts to 
this passage again in § 6. 
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arises aronnd an ulcer, aud if the ulecr remain free from in- 
flammmation, there will be a deposit of matter in process of time. 
And whatever uleer gets swelled along with inflammation and 
tlocs not snbside as the other parts subside which became in- 
flamed and swelled at the same time, there is a danger that such 
au nicer may not unite. When from a fall, or in any other 
way, a part has been torn or bruised, and the parts surround- 
ing the ulcer have become swelled, and, having suppurated, 
nutter flows from the swelling by the ulcer, if in such cases a 
cataplasm be reqnired, it should not be applied to the sore itself, 
but to the surrounding parts, so that the pus may have frec 
exit, and the indurated parts may be softened. But when the 
parts arc softened as the inflammation ceascs, then the parts 
which are separated are to be bronght towards one another, 
Jinding on sponges and applying them, beginning from the 
sound parts and advancing to the ulcer by degrees.' But 
plenty of leaves are to he hound abore the sponge. When the 
parts are prevented from coming together by a piece of flesh 
fall of humours, it is to be removed. When the ulcer is deep- 
seated in the flesh, it is swelled? up, both from the bandaging 
wd the cumpression. Such an uleer should he cut up upon a 
director (specillum) if possible, at the proper time, so as to 
admit ἃ free discharge of the matter, and then the proper 
treatinent is to be applied as may be needed. For the most 
part, iv every hollow ulcer which can be scen into direct with- 
out any swelling being present, if there be putrefaction in it, 
or if the flesh be flabby and putrid, such an uleer, and the parts 
which surround it, will be seen to be black and somewhat livid, 
Aud of corroding ulcers, those which are pliagedznic, spread 
and corrode most powerfully, and, in this case, the parts sur- 
vouuding the sore will have a black and sub-livid appearance. 
4. Cataplasms for swellings and inflammation in the st. 
vunding parts. Builed mullein,* the raw Icayes of the 


' This principle of bandaging is laid down in the work, On the Surgery. 
Vidus Vidius, instead of ‘it is swelled up” (ὑπυκυρσοῦται), reads “forms into 
ΚΝ ἢ (ὑπωκερσοῦται). 

See Galen, Meth. Med., iv, 5. Galen remarks, that all the articles about to be 
μον πο are possessed of desiecative powers. as may be learned on reference to his 

work, On Simples, 
1 The ὡλόμος of Hippocrates is generally adimitied to have been seme species of 

Terhaseuas bul Wicrbach is undecided as to whether it was J. ¢kapsus, siunalene, 

or μου. See Aven. des LHippoerat., p. 70. 
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trefoil,’ and the boiled leaves of the epipetrum,” and the poley,” 
and if the ulcer stand in need of cleansing, all these things also 
cleanse ; aud likewise the leaves of the fig-tree, and of the olive, 
and the horehound, all these are to be boiled; and more expe- 
cially the chaste-trec,* and the fig, and the olive, and the leaves 
of the pomegranate are to be boiled in like manner. These 
are to be used raw: the leaves of the mallow pounded with 
wine, and the leaves of rue, and those of the green origauy.’ 
With all these, linseed is to be boiled up and mixed by pound- 
ing it as a very finc powder. When there is danger of erysi- 
pelas seizing the ulcers, the Icaves of woad’ are to be pounded 
and applied raw in a cataplasm along with linsced, or the lin- 
sced is to be moistencd with the juice of strychnos’ or of woad, 
and applied as a cataplasm. When the ulcer is clean, but both 
it and the surrounding parts are inflamed, lentil is to be boiled 
in wine and finely triturated, and, being mixed with a httle oil, 
it is to be applied as a cataplasm; and the leaves of the hip- 
tree are to be boiled in water and pounded in a fine powder 
and made into a cataplasm ; and apply below a thin, clean piece 
of cloth wetted in wince and oil; and when you wish to produec 
contraction, prepare the leaves of the hip-tree like the lentil, 
and the ercss; wine and finely-powdered linseed arc to be 
mixed together. And this is proper: linseed, and raw chastec- 
tree, and Melian alum,* all these things being macerated in 
yinegar, 

3. Having pounded the white wripe grape in a mortar of 


' Tt is impossible to decide with any certainty what specics of Trifolinm is referred to. 

Ὁ The epipetrum here mentioned is referred by Vidus Vidius to some species of 
Sempervivum. Sprengel. in his Mist. Rei Herb., suggests that it may be Serlui 
schroleueum. Dierhach inclines to the Ocyrunu monachorum. (Op. land, p. 178.) 

3 The Teuerium polium, L. See Pavius .Ecinera, Vol. 111, p. 305, Syd. ὅος 
edition. 

‘ The gaus casius, L. Ubid., p. 20. 

ὁ Probably the Origanzmn heracteoticum and creticum. See Dicrbaeh, &e., p. 174, 
aud PacLus -Eoineta. Vol. IIT, p. 284. 

§ Certainly a species of Fsafis is here meant, probably the fixeforia. Sce Dierbach, 
&c.. p. 123. 

7 Dierbach inclines to refer it to the Cueudbalus bacciferus, but there is great un- 
certainty on this head. See further Parius .Ecinera, Vol. III, p. 339. 1 would 
incline to the Sodanoa nigrum, which long held a place in our Mat. Med. 

§ The aluin of Melos (now J//a), an island of the -Egean Sea, was always much 
sought after. See Dioscorid.. M. M., v, 122. 
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red bronze, and passed it through the strainer, expose it to the 
sun during the day, but remove it during the night, that it may 
not sufter from the dew; rub it constantly during the day, so 
that it may dry equally, and may contract as mnelh virtuc as 
possible from the bronze: let it be exposed to the sun for as 
great a length of time as till it acquire the thickness of honcy; 
then put it into a bronze pot with the fresh honey and sweet 
wine, in which turpentine rasin has been previously boiled, boil 
the rosin in the wine until it become hard like boiled honey ; 
then take out the rosin and pour off the wine: there should he 
the greatest proportion of the juice of unripe grape, next of the 
wine, and third of the honey and myrrh, either the liquid (stac/e) 
or otherwise. The finest kind is to be levigated and moistened 
hy haying « small quantity of the same wine poured on it; and 
then the myrrh is to be boiled by itself, stirring it in the wine; 
and when it appears to have attained the proper degree of 
thickness, it is to be poured into the juice of the unripe grape; 
and the finest natron’ is to be toasted, and gently added to the 
medicine, along with a smaller quantity of the flowers of copper 
(flos wris)? than of the natron. When yeu have mised these 
things, loil for not less thau three days, on a gentle fire made 
with fuel of the fig-tree or with coals, lest it catch tire. The 
applications should all be free from moisture,and the sores should 
not be wetted when this mediciue is applicd in the form of lini- 
ment. This medicine is to be used for old ulcers, and also for 
recent wounds of the glans penis, and ulcers on the head and 
cars. Another medicine for the same ulcers :—The dried gall 
of an ox, the finest honey, white wine, in which the shavings 
of the lotus® have been boiled, frankincense, of myrrh an equal 
part, of saffron an equal part, the flowers of copper, in like 
manner of liquids, the greatest proportion of wine, next of honey, 
and least of the gall. Another :—Wine, a little cedar Ποῖον 
of dried things, the flowers of copper, myrrh, dried pomegranate 

' The native carbonate of soda. See Pacrus -Eaixera, Vol. III. p. 232, 

2 See Parivs -Eoixera, Vol. IT, pp. 104-6. 

3 From the terms in which it js frequently mentioned by eur author, there can be 
no doubt that it is the lote-tree, that is to say, the Zizyphus lotus, ov Celtis australis. 
See Dierbach, Xe., p. 92; and Pavies .Ecixeta, Vol. HI, p. 286; and the Appen- 
dix to the Edinburgh Greek Lexicon under this tern. 


' A sweet exudation forming on the juniper-tree in hot countries. See Theoplivast., 
Fragment. ; Galen, de Alim. Facult., tii; and Pavius -Eoineta, Vol. 1, p. 178. 
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rind. Another :—Of the roasted flower of copper half ἃ drachm, 
of myrrh two half-drachms, of saffron three drachins, of honey 
a small qnantity, to be boiled with wine. Another:—Of frankin- 
cense a drachm, of gall a drach, of saffron three drachms; [οὗ 
each of these be dried and finely levigated, then, having mixed, 
tritnrate in a very strong sim, pouring in the juice of an unripe 
grape, wutil it become of a gelatinous consistence, for three 
days; then let them he allowed to maccrate in an austere, dark- 
coloured, fragrant wine, which is gradually poured upon them. 
Another :—Boil the roots of the holm-oak! in sweet white wine; 
and when it appears to be properly done, having poured off two 
parts of the wine, and of the lees of wine as free of water as 
possible one part; then boil, stirring it, so that it may not be 
burnt, at a gentle fire, untilit appear to have attained the proper 
consistence. Another:—The other things are to be thesame; 
but, instead of the wine, nse the strongest white vinegar, and dip 
into it wool as greasy as can be procured, and then, moistening 
it with the lees of oil, boil, and pour in the juice of the wild 
fig-tree, and add Melian alum, and natron, and the flowers of 
copper, both toasted. This cleanses the ulcers better than the 
former, but the other is no less desiccant. Another:— Dip the 
wool in a very little water; and then, having added a third part 
of wine, boil until it attain the proper consistence. By these, 
recent ulcers are most specdily prevented from getting into a 
state of suppuration.? 

6. Another :—Sprinkle on it dried wakerobin,? and add the 
grecn bark of the fig-tree, pounding it in the juice: do this with 
or without wine, and along with honey. | Another:—Boiling 
the shavings of lotus with vinegar (the vinegar should be white); 
then mix the Ices of oil and raw tar-water,’ and use it as a 


' The Quercus iler. See Pautus -Eoinera, Vo). ΠῚ, p. 3113; and Dierbach, 
&e., p. 37. 

2 The sense of this passage is ambiguous; the most probable meaning is, that 
these things check the formation of pus. Considering that the articles are a] of an 
astringent nature, this might seem the more probable interpretation; but some of 
the interpreters understand it in the opposite sense. 

3 Probably the frum maculatum. See Pautus Eerxeta, Vo}. II], p. 53; and 
Dierbach, &c., p. 166. 

4 Τὸ is the same as the liquid pitch ef Dioscorides (i, 79), and is mentioned by 
Paulus .Egineta, Vol. ΠῚ, p. 13. The description of this preparation is rather 
ambiguous. 
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liniment or wash, and bandage above. These things in powder 
prevent recent wounds from suppuratiug, or they may he nsed 
for cleansing the sore along with vinegar, or for sponging 
with wine. 

7. Another:—Sprinkle (en fhe sore ?) lead finely triturated 
with the recrement of copper; and sprinkle on it, also, the 
shavings of lotus, and the seales of copper, and alum, and chal- 
citis,' with copper, both alone, and with the shavings of lotus. 
And otherwise, when it is wanted to use these in a dry state, 
do it with the Illyrian spodos’ triturated with the shavings, and 
with the shavings alone. And the flowers of silver alone, in the 
finest pewter; and birthwort,? when scraped and finely pounded, 
may be sprinkled on the part. Another, for bloody sores :'— 
Myrrh, frankincense, gulls, verdigris,® the roasted flower of 
copper, Egyptian alum roasted, vine flowers, grease of wool, 
pluinbago;® cach of these things is to be diluted, in equal pro- 
portions, with wine like the former. And there is another pre- 
paration of the same :—The strongest vinegar of a white colour, 
honey, Egyptian alum, the finest natron ; having toasted these 
things gently, pour in a ttle gall; this cleanses fungous uleers, 
renders them hollow, and is not prngent. Auother:—The herh 
with the small leaves, which gets the name of Parthenium parvi- 
llorum,” and is used for removing thymia® (earls ?) from the 


' A variety of the native sulphate ef copper. See Pautus ΠΝ κτλ, Vol. Il, 
pp. 399-462. 1 am fully satistied, after the most maiure deliberation and fullest 
investigation of ihe snbjeet, that the misy, sori, and chaleitis were merely varictics 
of the Chaleaudhas, and that it was an impure sulphate of coyper. 

2 Prohably an impure exyde of zine. See Pantus Jerneta, Vol. IL, p. 353, 

3 Bither the -drisiolochia longa or rotunda. Thid., p. 50. 

' By bloody sores is always to be understood fresh wounds. T cannot hut think, 
however, that the text is in a donhtftl state. 

5. The ancient myrrh, frankincense, galls, and verdigris, were all the same as the 
modern articles whieh still retain these names. 

® On the Aolybdeua, see Pauius otwerta, Vol. VL, p. 254. 

7 Neither Vidns Vidins nor any uther of the anthorigies on ihe Flora of Hippo- 
crates ventnres to pronounce decidedly what plant this was. See also Galen, Exeges. ; 
Fots (1); Dierbach, Arai. des Iipp., p. 188. The most probable conjecture appears 
io he, that it is the Pyretheuns parthenium, W., or foverfew. 

® See Vidus Vidins, h. 1. Ue holds it io be a sort of indurated tumour, ὁ." wart; 
and of this. 1 think, there can be ttle duubt, as if is well known that warts form 
on the genital member. See further, Celous, v, 28; and Pauwosy ates, 
Book VI, 58. 
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glans penis, alum, chalcitis, a little crude Melian alum (7; ;' 
spriukle a little dried claterium,® and a little dried pomegranate 
rind in like manner, 

8. The herb which has got the nane of lagopyrus,3 fills up 
hollow and clean ulcers ; (when dried it resembles wheat ; it las 
a small leaf like that of the olive, and more leng;) and the leaf 
of horchound, with oil. Another :—The internal fatty part, 
resembling honey, of a fig much dried, of water two purts, 
of linseed not much toasted and finely levigated, oue part. 
Another :—Of the dried fig, of the flower of copper levigated a 
little, and the juice of the fig. The preparation from dried 
fig :—The black chamieleon,* the dried gall of av ox, the other 
things the same. Of the powders :—Of the slender eress in a 
raw state, of horehound, of cach equal parts; of the dried fig, 
two parts; of linseed, two parts; the juice of the fig. When 
you use any of these medicines, apply above it compresses 
wetted in vinegar, apply a sponge about the compresses and 
make a little more pressure. If the surrounding parts be in 
an inflamed state, apply to them any medicine which may appear 
suitable. 

9. If you wish to use a liquid application, the medicine called 
caricum® may be rubbed in, and the bandages may be applied 
as formerly described upon the same principle. The medicine 
is prepared of the following ingredients :—Of black hellebore, 


τ There is some difficulty respecting the alum and chaleilis in this passage, as may 
be seen on consulting Vidus Vidius and Foés. 

? Although this term be sometimes used rather vaguely in the Hippocratic trea- 
tises, there seems no reason to doubt that, in this place. it applies to the fecula of the 
Momordica elaterium. See Pautes Eerneta, Vol. IIE, p. 102. 

3 Nothing can be made of Galeu’s notice of this plant iu his Exegesis, the text 
being obviously corrupt. From the resemblance of the uames it may be supposed 
the same as the λαγώπους of Dioscorides, probably, theu, the Zrifolium arvense. 
The authorities subsequent to llippocrates, in treating of medicines possessed of 
sarcotic or incarnaut properties, take no notice of this article, nor of any of the 
others recommended by our author iu this paragraph. This is singnlar, when we 
consider how servilely they generally bow to the authority of Wippocrates. Gaten 
treats of the uature of incarnant medicines with his wonted acumen and perspicuity 
of style (Meth. Med. iii, 2). On the same subject, see furtler, Pautus .Eqixera, 
Vol. IL, p. 105. 

4 It was the Carthamus corymbosus, L. See Dierbach, &c., ἢ. 135. 

5 The derivation of this term cannot le ascertained. the notice of it in the Exegesis 
of Galen being very corrupt. It has esideutly nothing to do with nuts, as its name 
might imply. 
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of sandayach, of the flakes of copper, of lead washed, with much 
sulphur, arsenic, and cantharides. This may be compounded 
so as may be judged most proper, and it is to be diluted with 
oil of juniper. When enough has been rubbed in, lay aside 
the medicine, and apply boiled wakerobin in a soft state, either 
rubbing it in dry, or moistening it with honey. But if you use 
the caricum in a dry state, you must abstaim from these things, 
aud sprinkle the medicine on the sere. The powder from 
helicbore and sandarach alone answers. Another liqnid medi- 
cine :—The herb, the leaf of which resembles the arnm (wake- 
robin) in nature, but is white, downy, of the size of the ivy- 
leaf:' this herb is applied with wine, or the substance which 
forms upon the branch of the ilex, when pounded with wine, is 
to be applied. Another :—The juice of the unripe grape, the 
strongest vinegar, the flower of copper, natron, the juice of 
the wild fig-tree. Alum, the most finely levigated, is to be 
put into the juice of the wild grape, and it is to be put into 
a τοῦ hyronze mortar and stirred in the sun, and removed when 
it appears to have attained its proper consistence. 

1Φ. ‘These are other powders :°-—Black hellehore, as finely 
levigated as possible, is to be sprinkled on the sore while any 
humidity remains about it, and while it continues to spread. 
The bandaging is the same as when plasters are used. Another, in 
like manner:—'The driest lumps of salt are to be put into a 
copper, or carthen pot, of equal size, as much as possible, and 
not Jarge, and the finest honey, of double the size of the 
salt, as far as can be gnessed, is to be poured upon thie 
lumps of salt, then the vessel is to be put upon coals and 
allowed to sit there until the whole is consumed. Then, having 
sponged the ulcer and cleaned it, bandage it as before, and 
compress it a little more, Next day, wherever the medicine 
has not been taken in, sprinkle it on, press it down, and ban- 
dage. But when you wish to remove the medicine, pour in 

' Vidus Vidins suggests that it is the fussélago, but it cannot be determined with 
much cerlainty. 

* These powders, in the original, are descriled as being applications for fresh ar 
hloody wounds (ἔλεμα). But, as Vidus Vidins states, there is evidently an error 
of the test, and he proposes to amend it hy substituting νεμόμενα in its place. The 
emendation is plausible; but when a passage in an ancient author is manifestly cor- 


rupt, it seldom happens that any ingennity can amend it satisfactorily. It seems 
wiser, then, to reject the epithet altogether. 
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hot vinegar until it separate, aud again do the same things, 
sponging it away, if necessary. Another corrosive pawder:— 
Of the most finely-levigated misy,’ sprinkle upou the moist and 
eangrenous parts, aud a little of the flower of copper, iot 
altogether levigated. Another powder equally cerrosise :— 
Having spouged the ulcer, burn the most greasy wool upon a 
shell placed on the fire until the whole be consumed ; having 
reduced this to a tine powder, and spriukled it on the sore, apply 
the bandage in the same manner. Another powder for the 
sme uleers:—The black chameleon, when prepared with the 
juice of the fig. Lt is to be prepared roasted, and alkanct? 
mixed with it. Or, pimpernel,? and Egyptian ahun? roasted, 
and sprinkle on them the Orchomenian powder. — ior spread- 
ing ulecrs:—Alum, both the Egyptian roasted, and the Melian ; 
but the part is to be first cleaned with ruasted natron and 
sponged ; and the species of alum called chalcitis® roasted. It 
is to be rvasted until it cateh fire. 


' A substance nearly allied to the chalcitis, probably an impure sulphate of 
eupper containing a large admixture of iron. See Paries -Eoineta, Vol. 111, 
pp. 251, 102. “These substances would appear to have been well known by the 
surgical autharitics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and are recommended 
by then for the very purpose here indicated by our author. Sce in partieular, 
Tagault (de Vulner,, ii). He mentions both the misy and chalcitis as being very 
powerful escharotics. What he says, in another work, regarding the nature of the 
misy, sori, and chaleitis, is so much in accordance with my own views as published 
in che Commentary on Patius σιν τὰ (ἰ, 6.}, that (since it may be said that 
adhue sub judice lis est) Lam induced to give his words in this place: * Misy autem 
et sori chaleitidi genere cognata sunt, ex una, ut ita cum Galeno dicam, radice per- 
ducta. Itaque tria hee (que sub vitreoli genere comprelieuduntur) majoris tantum 
et minoris ratione ditferunt.” (De Uleeribus, iii.) 

2 [t may either be the .Jackusa tiicteria, ov Echiuin creticum. See Dierbach, 
&e., p. 69. 

3 Without douht the <ragadlis arvensis, L. See Pautus .EGixeta, Vol. IH, p. 43; 
and Dierbach, ac, p. 150. 

' Galen informs us that the Egyptian alum was the same as the τριγῖτις of the 
Greeks; there can be no doubt, then, that it was the Aair καὶ of Werner, and con- 
tained a large admixture of the sulphate of magnesia and iron, See Paunus 
sEoineta, Vol. 1H, p. 361. 

5. The Orchomenian powder cannot be determined with any certainty, Vidus 
Vidius and Foes suggest that it was the same as the adarce. for whieh see Pacits 
aEcixera, Vol. Ut, p. 22. 

® The text is probahly corrupt. Galen, in his Exegesis, supposes it to refer 
siniply te the Chaleifis, for which see above. Others hold that bath the chalcitis 
and the alunt were ingredients in the composition, See Foes, ἢ, 1. 
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11, For old uleers which occur on the fore part of the legs ; 
they become bloody and black :—Having pounded the flower 
of the melilot and mised it with honey, nse as a plaster. For 
nerves (dendons?) which have been cut asunder :—Having 
pownded, sifted, and mixed with oil the roots of the wild myr- 
tle, bind on the part; and the herb cinquefoil’ (it is white 
and downy, and more raised above the ground than the black 
cingnefoil), having pounded this herb in oil bind it on the part, 
and then remove it on the third day. 

12. Emollients* (?):—These medicines are to be nsed in 
winter rather than m summer. SEmollient medicimes which 
make the cicatrices fair:—Pound the inner mucous part of the 
squill and piteh, with fresh swine’s seam, and a little oil, and a 
little vosin, and ceruse. And the grease of a gousc, fresh 
swine’s seam, and squill, and a little oil. The whitest wax, fresh 
clean grease, or squill and white oil, and a little rosin. Wax, 
swine’s scam (old and fresh), and oil, and verdigris, and squill 
and rosin, Let there be two parts of the old grease to the 
flesh, and of the other things, g. s. Having melted the 
grease that is fresh, pour it into another pot; having levigated 
phunbago finely and sifted it, aud mixed them together, boil 
aud stir at first; boil until when poured upon the ground it 
vonerctes ; then taking it off the fire, pour it all into another 
vessel, with the exception of the stony sediment, and add rosin 
and stir, and mix a little oil of juniper, and what has heen 
taken off. In all the emollient medicines to whieh you add 
the rusin, when yeu removed the medicine from the fire, pour in 
ad ix the rosin while it is still warm. Another :—Old 
swine’s scam, was, and oil, the dried shavings of the lotus, 
rankinecnse, plumbago,—uamely, of the fraukineense one 


{τ cannot be positively determimed; but Foes and Dierbaeh regard it as being 
“ume species cliher of the Zurmentilda or Potoudtilla. The former, I need seareely 
ay, was Jately restored to the Mat. Med. The Petcadilia anserina would answer 
avetty well to or author's description. 

* Foes suspects that this term is corrupt, and yet when one examines attentively 
ihe composition of the preparations eontained in this paragraph, they will be found 
τὸ consist very much of oily ingredients, so that, after all, the tcrm does not appear so 
sery objectionable. Galen, moreover, seems to sanction the word, only reading 
μαλθώζεα iusteal of μαλθακώξδεα, as used in the text here. The reading, however, 
is unecrtain in some parts of this paragraph, as may be seen on consulting Vidus 
Vidius, and Fotis. 
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part, and of the other one part, and of the shavings of the 
lotus one part; but Ict there be two parts of the old grease, 
one of wax, and of fresh swine’s seam one part. Another :— 
Or old swine’s scam aloug with the fresh grease of a goat; 
when elcaned, let it retain as little as possible of its membrane : 
having triturated or pounded it smooth, pour in oil, and sprinkle 
the lead with the spodium and half the shavings of the lotns.! 
Another :—Swine’s seam, spodium, hlne chalcitis,® oil. 

13. For Berns:—You must boil the tender roots of the ilex, 
and if their hark he very thick and green, it must be cut inte 
small parts, and having poured in white wine, boil upon a gentle 
fire, until it appear to you to be of the proper consistence, so 
as to be used for a liniment. And it may be prepared in water 
after the same manner. Another, not corrosive :—Old swine’s 
seam is to be rubbed in by itself, and it is to be melted along 
with squill, the root of which is to be divided and applicd with 
a bandage. Next day it is to be fomented; and having 
nelted old swine’s scam and wax, aud mixed with them oil, 
frankincense, and the shavings of lotus and vermilion, this is 
to be used as a liniment. Having boiled the leaves of the 
wakerobiu in wine and oil, apply a bandage. — Another :— 
When you have smeared the parts with old swine’s scam, let 
the roots of asphodel be pounded in wine and triturated, and 
tabbed in. Another :— Having melted old swine’s seam, and 
mixed with rosin and bitumen, and having spread it on a picee 
vf cloth and warmed it at the fire, apply a bandage. When 
an ulcer has formed on the back from stripes or otherwise, let 
syuill, twice boiled, be pounded and spread upon a linen cloth 
and bowulon the place. Afterwards the grease of a gout, aud 


‘ The text of this preseription appears to he very corrupt. See Vidus Vidius and 
Fos, 

? By ddwe ehalcitis may either be meant the eyanus, that is to say, “the blue copper” 
of Jameson, or the chalcauthos, that is to say, blue vitriol.” Compare the note of 
Fots with Paucus .Egineta, Vol. WI, pp. 201, £02, Syd. Soe. edit. 

3 Without doubt it was the σένα maritima. See Dierbach,and PAULUS .EGINETA, 
Vol. ΤΕ}, p. 343. It will be remarked that onr anthor would appear to have been 
fond of using it as a detergent application to burns. Dioscorides recommends it for 
fissnves on the feet (ii, 202). Our author's applications are either emollient, con- 
sis(ing of vegetable and animal oils, or detergent and astringent, furined from the 
ilux and squills. For a digest of the aucient iaodes of treating burns, see Pauius 
JhGinxneTa. Book IV, 11, Syd. Soe. edit. 
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fresh swine’s seam, spodium, oil, and frankineense are to he 
rubbed in. 

14, Swellings which arise on the feet, cither spontancously 
or otherwise, when neither the swellings nor the inflammation 
subside under the use of cataplasins, and although sponges or 
wool, or anything else be bound upon the sound part ;' but 
the swelling and inflammation retun of themselves again, an 
influx of blood into the veius is the cause, when not occasioned 
hy a bruise. And the same story applies if this happen im 
any other part of the body. But blood is to be abstracted, 
especially from the veins, which are the seat of the influx, if 
they be conspicuous; but if not, deeper and more numerous 
scarifications are to be made in the swellings; and whatever 
part you scarify, this is to be done with the sharpest and most 
sleuder instruments of iron. When you have removed the 
blood, you must not press hard upon the part with the specillum, 
lest you produce contusion. Bathe with vinegar, and do not 
allow a clot of blood to remain between the lips of the wounds, 
and having spread greasy wool with a medicine for bloody 
wounds, and having carded the wool aud made it soft, bind it 
on, having wetted it with wine and oil. And Iet the scaritied 
part be so placed that the determination of the blood may be up- 
wards and not downwards ; and do not wet the part at all, and 
let the patient be put upon a restricted diet and drink water. 
If upon loosing the bandages you find the scarifications inflamed, 
apply a cataplasm of the fruit of the chaste-tree and linseed. 
But if the searifications become ulcerated and break into one- 
another, we must he regulated by circumstances, and otherwise 
apply whatever clse appears to be proper. 

15, When a varix is ou the fore part of the leg, and is very 
superficial, or below the flesh, and the leg is black, and seems 
ty stand in necd of having the blood evacuated from it, such 
swellings are not, by any means, to be eut open ; for, generally, 
large ulcers are the conscquence of the incisiens, owing to the 
influx from the varix. But the varix itself is to be punctured 
in many places, as cirenmstances may indicate.” 


' The swellings 0)" ecdemata here described, are not very well defined, at least they 
appear so to us, probably from our unaequaintauce with the diseases of Greece. See 
further, (ie Commentary on PauLus .Ecineta, Book LV, 27, Syd. Soc. edit. 

> Allusion is nade to this mode of treating yarix, in the treatise De Medico, On 
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10. When you have opened a vein and abstracted blood, 
and although the fillet be loosed the bleeding docs not stop, the 
member, whether the arm or leg, is to he put into the reverse 
position to that from which the blood flows ; so that the blood 
may flow backwards, and it is to be allowed to remain in this 
position for a greater or less space of time.’ Then bind up 
the part while matters are so, no clots of blood being allowed 
to remain in the opening. Then having applied a double 
compress, and wetted it with wine, apply above it clean wool 
which has been smeared with oil. For, although the flow of 
blood be violent, it will be stopped in this way. If a thrombus 
be formed in the opening, it will inflame and suppurate. 
Venesection is to be practised when the person has dined 
more or less freely and drunk, and when somewhat heated, 
and rather in hot weather than in cold. 

17. When in cupping, the blood continues to flow after the 
cupping-instrument has been removed, and if the flow of blood, 
or scrum be copious, the instrument is to be applied again 
before the part is healed up, so as to abstract what is left 
behind. Otherwise coagula of blood will be retained in the 
incisions, and inflammatory ulcers will arise from them. In 
all such cases the parts are to be bathed with vinegar, after 
which they are not to be wetted; ueither must the person lie 
upon the scarifications, but they are to be anointed with some 
of the medicines for bloody wounds. When the cupping- 
instrnment is to be applied below the knee, or at the knee, 
it should be done, if possible, while the man stands erect.? 


the more formidable operation practised by the ancients for the cure of varix, 566 the 
Commentary on Pautus -Ecineta, Book VI, 82, Syd. Soe. edi. 

1 The last two paragraphs, on venesection and cupping, have little or no connexion 
with the subject of this treatise. Very likely they are an appendix added to the 
work. Both these operations are more fully treated of in the work De Medico. 

? The object in directing the cupping-instrument to be applied while the patient 
stands erect would scem to be, as Poés remarks, that the skin will thus be in its 
natural state, and the blood will flow the more freely. Yet, although the direetion 
scems to be a very proper one, it is not attended to by modern practitioners of the 
art of cupping. 
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ON FISTULM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tuts little tract is evidently a continuation of the work ‘On 
Ulcers,’ and is equally replete with interesting and iniportant 
matters. As stated in the Preliminary Discourse, the ancient 
authority in support of its genuineness is very strong. 

In the first paragraph, the author gives an acconnt of the 
formation of fisted in ano, which he attributes to tubercles, or 
to injuries inflicted on the parts adjoining to the anus, in 
riding, rowing, or from any such act of violence. 

His first advice is, that the surgeon should lose no time in 
making an incision, even before the matter is fully formed. If 
the fistula already exist, the surgeon is to examine it witha stalk 
of fresh garlic. Then the herb sescli is to be given as a 
diuretic, and the bowels cleared out by means of purgatives. (§ 2.) 

In the third paragraph is described the first method of treat- 
ing fistula in ano, namely, by introducing into it a tent formed 
from a strip of linen (or cotton) cloth, smeared with the caustic 
juice of one of the spurges (enphorbia) ; after which a round 
ball, resembling a modern pessary, is directed to be introduced 
per anum, the object of which, as stated by Foés, may have 
been to expand the sore, so as to allow the caustic to be well 
diffused over it; or, perhaps, it was merely meant to keep the 
tent secured in the fistula. On the sixth day the tent is to 
be removed, and, the ball being filled with alum, it is to be 
again introduced, and allowed to remain fora time. The object 
of this second introduction of the ball, is not to me sufficiently 
clear; perhaps it was to keep the sides of the fistula expanded 
while in the process of healing. Myrrh is to be applied, pro- 
bably with the intention of cleansing the sore. 

In the fourth paragraph, the apolinose, er operation by the 
ligature, is described in a very minute and circumstantial 
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manner. No one who reads the description can mistake the 
principle of the operation, whatever difficulty he may find in 
understanding certain expressions contained in it. The object 
evidently is to cut open the fistula by gradually tightening a 
thread which has been passed through both its orifices, and at 
the same time to raise up a healthy action in the part. When 
the fistula is fairly laid open, picees of sponge, smeared with 
some gentle escharotic, such as the flos wris, are to be applied 
with the view of consuming the callous flesh, and keeping the 
fistula expanded wutil it heal equally. 

In the fifth is deseribed the treatment when the disease con- 
sists of several sinuses which are not all fairly laid open by the 
preceding process; in which case our author directs the sinus 
to he syringed with a stimulant and escharotic injection, so as 
to remove all the callous parts. 

Tn the sixth, a most accurate description is given of an acute 
attack of phiegmon in the neighbourhood of the anus, with the 
treatment thereof by hip-baths, cataplasms, suppositorics, and 
various other stimulant and soothing applications. 

In the seventh, strangury is correctly described upon the 
principles of the lmmoral pathology. 

In the eighth paragraph, another common and very scrious 
aggravation of these complaints is minutely described, and the 
treatment is carefully laid down. In certain cases, astringent 
and escharotic applications of a powerful nature are to he made. 

In the ninth is described the mode of procedure when 
great difficulty is experienced in accomplishing the reduction of 
the gut. The treatment in this case consists in rest and the 
application of suitable astringents. 

In the tenth is explaimed tlic treatment of procidentia ani 
when attended with a discharge of blood. It consists cither of 
astringent cataplasms, containing wakcrobin, wild vine, &c., or 
narcotics, such as the seed of hemlock. 

Tn the eleventh is described the treatment when inflamma- 
tion comes on. Theapplications consist of cataplasms, formed 
principally of astringent and sedative articles, such as ivy, 
mandrake, and the like. 

When the pain is unattended with inflammation, the applica- 
tious recommended are of a stimulant nature, such as natron, 
alum, roasted salts, the green leaves of eapers, and the like; 
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but they are to be varied according to the nature of the com- 
plaint. See the last paragraph. 

From what has now been stated with regard to tlie contents 
of this treatise, it will be readily allowed, that the author of it 
liad formed a very correct idea of the nature of the discase ; and 
that the plans of treatment he Jays down are all very rational, 
and bespeak an accurate acquaintance with the subject. 

Gruner and Ackerman argue against the genuincness of tliis 
treatise, from the cireumstancc of its containing a manifest 
allusion to the humoral pathology in the seventh paragraph. 
But if this were sufficient reason for regarding it as spurious, 
we ought, on the same gromuids, to reject the Aphorisms, in 
which, as we have seen, there are frequent and decided allusions 
to the hypothesis of the humours. And it is to be borne in 
mind, that Galen invariably represents Hippocrates as the 
founder of the humoral doctrine! Moreover, it is to be re- 
marked, that the doctrine is introdneed here in quite a practical 
form, without any of the systematic parade which the later 
authorities display in dealing with it. Ackerman further pro- 
nounces against its authenticity, on the ground that itis written 
in a confused style. Now this may be doubted; but if it were 
truc, the inference which Ackerman draws from it would net 
be warrantable, as the same objection might be started against 
the authenticity of the works ‘On Fractures,’ ‘Ou the Articu- 
lations,’ and ‘The Epidemies,’ none of these treatises being 
at all remarkable for methodical arrangement. 


1 Comment. I, in Lib. de Nat. Uuman., tom. v, p. 11, ed. Basil; De Elem. See. 
Uippocr., i; De Nat. Facult., i. 
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1. Fistuiz are produced by contusions and tubercles, and 
they are also occasioned by rowing, or riding on horseback, when 
blood accumulates in the nates near the anus, For, having 
become putrid, it spreads to the soft parts (the breech being of 
a humid nature, aud the flesh in which it spreads being soft), 
until the tubercle break and corrupt below at the anus. When 
this happens, a fistula is formed, having an ichorons discharge, 
and feces pass by it, with flatus and much abomination. It is 
produced, then, by contusions when any of the parts abont the 
anus are bruised by a blow, or a fall, or a wound, or by riding, 
or rowing, orany such eause. For blood is collected, and it, be- 
coming corrupted, suppurates; and from the suppuration the same 
accidents happen, as have been described in the case of tubercles. 

2. In the first place, then, when yon sec any such tubercle 
formed, yon must cut it open while still unripe, before it sip- 
purate and burst into the rectum. But if a fistula be already 
formed when you undertake the case, take a stalk of fresh 
garlic,’ and having laid the man on his back, and separated 
his thighs on both sides, push down the stalk as far as it will 
go, and thereby measure the depth of the fistula. 'Then, having 
bruised the root of sescli* to a very fine powder, and poured in 
some water, ἰοῦ it macerate for four days, and, mixing the 
water with honey, let the patient drink it, fasting, to the amonnt 
of three cyathi, and at the same time purge away the ascarides. 
Those who are left without treatment die. 

3. In the nest place, having moistened the strip of cotton 
cloth,’ with the juice of the great tithymallus,* and sprinkling 


' Instead of the stalk of fresh garlie, PavLus .Ectxeta recommends a hog’s 
bristle, or a sound to be used in exploring the fistula (B. VT, 78). 

2 Most probably the Sesedi torfuosam. See Dierbach, &c. p. 187, and Paunus 
Eo neta, Vol. IU, p. 33@ All the ancient authorities hold it to be a powerful 
diuretie, and probably it is here recommended for this purpose. 

2 'OOdmor βύσσινον may cither signify “cotton cloth,” or “linen cloth.” For 
although the βύσσος of Theophrastus (H. P. iv, 9) be unqnestionably the δένδρο,’ 
Zpragépor, or cotton tree (Gossypium arhoreune), it is now well ascertained that the 
mummy cloth to which Herodotus applies the name (βύσσος), (vii, 181), is linen. 
i need scarcely remark that either cotton or linen cloth will serve the purpose of 
forming a tent to be used as directed by our author. 

4 Some species of the EvpAsrtia, probably the characias. See Dicrbach, &c. p. 14); 
and Pat ius /Ecineta, Vol. IH, p. 374. 
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on it the flos wris, roasted and triturated, and having made it 
into a tent equal in length to the fistula, and having passed a 
thread through the ends of the tent and agaiu through the 
stalk, and having placcd the patient in a reclining position, 
and having examined the ulcerated parts of the rectum with a 
speculum, pass the stalk by it, and when it reaches the rectum, 
take hold of it and draw it ont until the tent he pushed 
through, and be brought on a level above and below. Wheu it 
(the tent ?) has becn pushed inwards, introduce a ball of horn’ 
into the rectum (the reetum having been previously smeared 
with Cimolian chalk), and leave it there, and when the paticnt 
wants to go to stool, let it be taken out and again replaccd, 
and let this practice be continued for five days. On the sixth 
day Ict it be removed, and drawing the tent out of the flesh, 
and afterwards pounding alum and filling the ball (pessary?) 
and introducing it into the rectum, leave it until the alum 
melts, Anoint the rectum with myrrh until the parts appear 
to be united.? 

4, Another method of cure :—Taking a very slender thread 
of raw lint,? and uniting it into five folds of the length ofa 
span, and wrapping them round with a horse hair; then having 
made a director (specillum) of tin, with an eyc at its extremity, 
and having passed through it the end of raw lint wrapped round 
as alove described, introduce the director into the fistula, and, 
at the same time, introduce the index finger of the left hand 
per anum; and when the director touches the finger, bring it 
out with the finger, bending the extremity of the director and 
the end of the threads in it, and the director is to be with- 
drawn, but the ends of the threads are to be knotted twice or 
thriec, and the rest of the raw threads is to be twisted round 


1 Meaning perhaps a small pessary in the modern sense of that term. 

3 The method of treating fistulze by tents, impregnated with some caustic, such as 
the juice of the spurge is here very cireumstantially described, and although some 
parts of the description be somewhat obseure, the general import of it cannot 
be mistaken. Other corrosive substances are recommended by Paulus .Egineta, 
B. iv, 49; and Celsus, vi, 78. 

3 The thread of raw lint (ὠμόλινον) was evidently a sort of flaxen thread, but in 
what manner it was prepared, and what was its exacttexture, | cannot pretend to 
explain satisfactorily. As far as regards the principle of the operation, this, however, 
is not of much consequence; for a cotton, a flaxen, or a silk thread, would evidently 
serve the purposc. 
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and fastened into ἃ knot. Then the patient is to be told that 
he may go and attend to his matters.) The rest of the treat- 
ment :-— Whenever any part of the thread gets loose owing to 
the fistula becoming putrid, it is to be tightened and twisted 
every day; and should the raw thread rot before the fistula is 
eaten through, you must attach another picce of raw thread 
to the hair, pass it throngh, and tie it, for it was for this pur- 
pose that the hair was rolled round the raw lint, as it is not 
liable to rot. When the fistula has sloughed through, a soft 
sponge is to be cut into very slender pieces and applied, and 
then the flowers of copper, roasted, are to be frequently applied 
with a director; and the sponge smeared with honey is to be 
introdueccd with the index finger of the left hand, and pushed 
forwards; and another bit of spouge being added, it is to be 
bound on in the same manner as in the operation for hemor- 
rhoids. Next day, having loosed the bandages, the fistula is 
to be washed with hot water, and cleaned, as far as possible, 
with the finger of the left hand by means of the sponge, and 
again the fles iris is to be applicd. This is to be done for 
seven days, for generally the coat of the fistula takes that time 
to slough through. The same mode of bandaging is to be per- 
severed in afterwards, until the cure be completed. For in this 
way, the fistula being forcibly expanded by the sponge will not 
811 up and heal unequally, but it will all become whole together. 
During the treatment, the part should be bathed with plenty 
of warm water, and the patient kept on a spare dict.” 


τ This seems to be onr author’s meaning, which is thus expressed by Celsus, 
‘interdum autem licet negotia agere, ambulare, lavari, cibum capere perinde ac 
sauissimo.” 

? The operation called apolinose, that is to say, by the ligature, is very celebrated. 
It is deseribed by Paulus -Egincta, in the words of our author, at Book vi, 78; 
and by Celsus in very distinct terms (vii, 4). It is now greatly fallen into disuse 
in this conntry ; but as the operation with the scalpel sometimes, in the hands of 
the most experienced surgeons, is followed by fatal hemorrhage, I do not sec why 
the ligature should be discarded in all cases. Sce the history of the operation in 
Syrengel's History of Mediciue, tom. vii, French edition; and at Pau.us dcinera, 
Book VI, 78, Syd. Soc. edit. The operation with the ligature is described hy 
Malgaigue in lis Operative Surgery, but he represents it as being tedious and pain- 
ful. From our author's description, it would appear that his method consisted in 
introducing a small bundle of threads into the fistula for the purpose of raising an 
snereased action of the vessels in the part. lu principle, then, lis plan would seem 
to have resembled that whieli is recommended by Laugenbeck in such cases. [{ is 
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5. When the fistula docs not σοῦ eaten through, having first 
examined it with a sound, cut down as far as it passes, and 
sprinkle with the flos :eris, and Τοῦ it remain for five days. Then 
pour warm water upon it, and above lay flour mixed with water, 
and bind on it the leaves of bect. Whicn the flos :eris comes 
away, and the fistulous sore becomes clean, cure it as before 
described. But if the fistula be in a part which docs not admit 
of this treatment, and if it be deep, syringe it with the flowers 
of copper, and myrrh, and natron, diluted with urine, and in- 
troduce a picce of Icad into the orifice of the fistula so that it 
may not close. Syringe the fistula hy means ofa quill attached 
to a bladder, so that the injection may distend the fistula. But 
it docs not heal unless it be cut open. 

6, Ifthe anus gets inflamed, and there is pain, fever, a frequent 
desire of going to stool without passing anything, and the anus 
appears to protrude, owing to the inflammation, and if at times 
strangury come on, this diseasc is formed, when phlegm, col- 
lected from the whole body, is determined to the rectum.! 
Warm things are bencficial in this case ; for these, when applied, 
can attenuate and dissolve the phlegm, and dilute the acrid 
and salt particles, so that the heat subsides, and the irritation 
in the rectum is removed. Whercforcit is to be treated thus :— 
The patieut is to he put into a hip-bath of hot water, and sixty 
grains of the grana gnidia* arc to be pounded and infused in 
a hemina of wine, with half a hemina of oil, and injected. This 


thus described by Chelins: “In still longer continucd fistulous passages, especially 
when their walls have become callous, we endeavour to excite a proper degree of 
inflammation of the walls of the passage, usually by the introduction of a seton, or 
of a hundle composed of many threads, which is tied together externally upon the 
fistulous passage, and daily drawn tighter. According to Langeubeck, the introduc- 
tion of a ligature is, in many cases, preferable to incision, which oftentimes is fim- 
practicable, witheut injuring large vessels, and so on. By the ligature inflammation 
is prodnced, good consistent pus and granulations are produced, ἅς. As these 
symptoms come on, the ligature is to be gradually drawn tighter.” (English edition 
hy South, vel. i, p. 93.) The operation with a single thread was strongly recom- 
mended lately by Luke of the London Mospital. See Lancet, vol. i, 1845, new 
series. [ὑ is also advocated by Mr. Bransliy Cooper, Med. Gaz., 1093. 

' In this paragraph our author evidently deseribes a case of phieginen, which usually 
precedes fistula in ano. See Pott, and Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary, under this head, 
where very similar descriptions are given. 

? The fruit of the Dapdue gnidimm. See Pautes Lurera, Vol. HI, 179. The 
grains are recommended in this case to form a stimnlant injection. 
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brings away phlegm and feces. When the patient does not 
take the hip-bath, boil eggs in dark-coloured fragrant wine, 
aud apply to the anus, and spread something warm below, 
either a bladder filled with warm water, or linseed toasted and 
ground, and its meal stirred up and mixed equally with dark, 
fragrant wine, aud oil, and thus applied very warm as a cata- 
plasm ; or, having mixed barley and Egyptian alum pulverized, 
form into an oblong ball (sepposifery ?) and warming it gently 
at the fire, make it ito a cataplasm, foment, form it into shape 
with the fingers, and then making it quite tepid, introduce it 
into the anus. The external parts are to be anointed with 
cerate, and a cataplasm of boiled garlic, with dark wine diluted, 
is to be applied. But if you remove these things, let him take 
the hip-bath of hot water, and having mixed together the 
juice of strychnos, the grease of a goose, swine’s seam, chry- 
socolla,! rosin, and white wax, and then having melted in the 
same and mixed together, anoint with these things, and while 
the inflammation lasts, use the cataplasm of boiled garlic. And 
if by these means he be freed from the pain, it is enongh; 
but if not, give him the white meconinm (Luphorbia peplus ?), 
or, if not it, any other phlemagogue medicine. While the in- 
famimation lasts, the dict should be light. 

7. The strangury comes on in this way :-—The bladder being 
heated from the rectum, phlegm is attracted by the heat, aud 
by the phiegm (ésflammation ?) the strangury is occasioucd. 
If, then, as is frequently the case, it cease with the discase, 
well; but, if not, give any of the medicines for strangury.? 

8. If procidentia ani take place, having fomented the part 
with a soft sponge, and anointed it with a snail,* bind the 
man’s hands together, and suspend him for a short time, and 
the gut will return. But if it still prolapse, and will not re- 
main up, fasten a girdle round his loins and attach a shawl 
behind, and having pushed up the anus, apply to it a soft 
sponge, moistened with hot water in which the shavings of lotus 
have been boiled; pour of this decoction upon the anus by 
squeczing the sponge, then, bringing the shawl below between 


' Probably an impure carbonate of copper. See Pavius .Eotners, Vol. IH, 110. 

2 @n the complication of phlegmon of the rectum with strangury, see further, 
Aph. v, 58, vil, 135 Int. Affect. sli, 6, 

3 No donbt the J/elér pomatia. 
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the legs, fasten it at the navel. But if he wish to evacuate the 
howels, Ict him do so upon a very narrow night-stool. Or, if 
the patient be a child, let him be placed on the feet of a woman, 
with his back reclined to her knees,’ and when the bowels 
are evacuated, let the legs be exteuded. Tn this way the anus 
will be the least disposed to fall out. When a watery and 
ichorous discharge flows from the rectum, wash it out with 
burnt Ices of wine,? and water from myrtle, and having dricd 
maiden-hair,? pound and sift it, aud apply asa cataplasm. But 
ifthere be a discharge of blood, having washed with the same,and 
pounded chalcitis, aud the shavings of eypress,' or of juniper, or 
of stone-pinc,® or of turpentine, the latter in equal proportions 
with the chalcitis, apply as a cataplasm. <Anoint the external 
parts with thick cerate. 

9. When the gut protrudes and will not remain in its place, 
scrape the finest and most compact silphium (assefetida ?) 
into small pieces and apply as a cataplasm, and apply a stermn- 
tatory medicine to the nose and provoke sneezing; and having 
moistened pomegranate rind with hot water, and having pewdered 
alum in white wine, pour it on the gut, then apply rags, bind 
the thighs together for three days, and let the patient fast, only 
he may drink sweet wine. If even thus matters do not pro- 
ceed properly, having mixed vermilion with hency, anoint. 

10. If procidentia ani be attended with a discharge of blood, 
pare off the rind of the root of wakerobin, then pound and 
mix flour with it, and apply it warm asa ecataplasm. Another: 
—Taving scraped off the rind of the most tender roots of the 
wild vine, which some call psilothrica, boil in a dark austere 
wine wididuted 5 then having pounded, apply as a tepid cata- 
plasm ; bat mix also flour and stir it up with white wine and 


' This singular substitute for a mursery night-table F have never scen mentioned 
by any other author, as far as I ean recollect. The object of the contrivance here 
nientioned evidently is to prevent the child from straining hard, so as to bring down 
the gut. 

3. This, no doubt, was an impure caustic potass. Sce Pavies Eoiyeta, Vol. Il, 
185, and TT, 265. 

3. The cidiantum capillus Veneris. See Pacivs Eorxeta, B. IT, 223 and 
Dierhach, ἄς. 86. 

1 The Cupressus sempervirens, Vet. iii, 204, Dierbach, ἅς, 218. 

5 Namely, the Pizus pinea. L. See Pauitus -Ecixera, Vol. ΠῚ, 302; and 
Dierbach, ὅς, p. 215. 
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oil in a tepid state. Anetlicr:—Having pounded the seed of 
hemlock, peur on it a fragrant white wine, and then apply in 
a tepid state as a catapiasm. 

11. But ifit be inflamed, having beiled in water the roet of 
the ivy, finciv pewdered, aud mixing the finest flour, and 
stirring it up with white wine, apply as acataplasm, and mix up 
some fat with these things. Another:—Tuahe the root ef the 
maudrake, especially the green (fresh) root, but etherwise the 
dried, and haying cleaned the green reet aud eut it down, boil 
in diluted wine, and apply as a eataplasin; but the dry may 
be peunded and applied as a cataplasm in like manner, 
Anether :—IJTaving bruised the inner part ef a ripe cucumber 
to a soft state, apply as a cataplasm.? 

12. If there be pain witheut inflammation, having roasted 
red natron and pounded it te a fine powder, and added alum 
and reasted salts,’ finely triturated, mis tegcther in equal pro- 
portiens; then having mixed it np with the best pitch and 
spread upon a rag, apply, and bind. Anether :—Having 
pounded the green leaves of capers, put into a bag and hind on 
the part; and when it appears to hurn, take it away and apply 
it afterwards; er, if you have net the leaves ef capers, pomnd 
the rind of its roots, and having mixed it np with dark-coleured 
wine, bind on the part in the same manuer. This is a good 
applicatien also for pains of the spleen. Of these peultices, 
those which are cooling, stop the discharge; these which are 
emellicnt and heating, discuss; and those which are attractive, 
dry up and attenuate. This disease is fomued when bile and 
phlegm become seated in the parts. When the anus is in- 
flamed, it showd be anointed with the ointment, the ingredicnts 
ef which are rosin, eil, wax, phunbage, and suct, these being 
all melted and applied quite het as a cataplasm. 


' One cannat help being struck with the admirable judgment with which the 
ingredients in these cataplasins are selected. What articles so likely to seothe irri- 
tation and allay pain, as hetuluek, ma'ulragora, cucumber, and the like ὃ 

? The process of roastir salts is minutely desciiled by Diescoriles (v, 125). 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Tuar this little work is a continnation of the preceding one 
‘On Fistulee,’ is admitted by all the authorities, ancient and 
modern, 

Tu the first paragraph is described the formation of lemor- 
thoids from bile or phlegm, which are determined to the reetum 
aud inflame the blood in the veins, so that they become gorged, 
and the gut swells, and when the parts are injured by the passage 
of hard fieces, the vessels squirt out blood. 

In the second, the author boldly declares that such operations 
as those of cutting, sewing, binding, and applying septics to 
the anus, although formidable in name, are by no means so 
much so in reality, as might be suspected. 116 then describes 
in very lucid terms the method of applying the actual cautery 
to the hemorrhoids. He directs the paticnt to be properly 
secured, and the piles having heen made to protrude, are to 
be burut by means of red-hot irons. The after-trcatment is 
then distinctly laid down, first by cataplasms and by means of 
a soft sponge, secured with a shawl. 

In the third, the operation of excising the hemorrhoids is 
described along with the subsequent management by means of 
astringent applications and a piece of sponge. 

In the fourth, the condyloma is described, and the mode of 
operating upon it when it protrudes is most minutely deseribed. 
He directs that the tumour should be torn away with the 
finger, and the decoction of galls applied to the placc. 

In the fifth is described the proper mode of procedure when 
the tumour is far up the rectum. The great principle of 
treatment which le lays down is to remove it by the roots, in 
which case, he says, there is no risk of bleeding, whereas, if it 
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be separated elsewhere, there will be a dangerous discharge 
of blood. 

In the sixth is described the proccss of burning the hemor- 
rhoid, first by means of an iron conducted within a canula, or 
if neither excision nor the actual cautery be practicable, with 
causties, by means of which, he says, the pile will separate hke 
a piece of burnt hide. The ingredients in his applications 
are sulphate of copper, alum, and the like. 

In the last paragraph is given the treatment of what was 
described by the ancients as hemorrhoids of the female parts 
of generation. It consists in fomenting them with certain 
things of a soothing and stimulant nature. 

What gives this treatise the most interest is the description 
contained in it of the method of euvmg hemorrhoids by the 
actuat and poteutial cauteries. Neither of these methods 
are much: known in this country, but both are often practised 
in France. The caustic most frequently used is the Vienna 
paste, which, I belicve, is a preparation from the potassa fusa. 
It is applicd by means of a forceps, porte-caustigue. I have 
often applied successfully the simple caustic potass. The French 
surgeons also operate with the actual cantery. See the English 
edition of Malgaigne’s Operative Surgery, p. 415. 
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1. Tue disease of the hemorrhoids is formed in this wav: 
if bile or phlegm be determined to the veins in the rectum, it 
heats the blood in the veins: and these veins becoming heated 
attract blood from the nearest veins, and being gorged the 
inside of the gut swells outwardly, and the heads of the veins 
are raised up, and being at the same time bruised by the 
fieees passing ont, and injured by the blood collected in them, 
they squirt ont blood, most frequently along with the fieees, 
bnt sometimes without fieees. It is to be cured thus: 

2. In the first place it should be known in what sort of a 
place they are formed. For cutting, excising, sewing, binding, 
applying putrefacicnt means to the anus,—all these appear to 
he very formidable things, and yet, after all, they are not 
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attended with mischicf. I recommend seven or cight small 
pieces of iron to be prepared, a fathom im size, in thickness 
hike a thick specillum, aud bent at the extremity, and a broad 
piece should be on the extremity, like a small oholus,' [Having 
on the preeeding day first purged the man with medicine, on 
the day of the operation apply the cautery. Having laid 
him on his back, and placed a pillow below the breech, foree 
out the anus as much as possible with the fingers, and make 
the irons red-hot, and burn the pile until it be dried up, and 
so as that no part may be left behind. And burn so as to 
leave none of the hemorrhoids unburnt, for you should burn 
them all up.” You will recognise the hemorrhoids without 
difficulty, for they project on the inside of the gut like dark- 
coloured grapes, and when the anus is forced out they spirt 
blood. When the cautery is applied the patient’s head and 
hands should be held so that he may not stir, but he himself 
should cry out, for this will make the rectum project the more. 
When you have performed the burning, boil lentils and tares, 
finely triturated in water, and apply as a cataplasm for five or 
six days. But on the scventh, cut a soft sponge into a very 
slender slice, its width should be about six inches square. Then 
a thin smooth piece of cloth, of the same size as the sponge, is 
to he smeared with honey and applied; and with the index 
finger of the left hand the middle of the sponge is to be pushed 
as far up as possible; and afterwards wool is to be placed upon 
the sponge so that it may remain in the anus. And having 
girded the patient about the loins and fastened a shaw] to the 
girdle, bring up this band from behind between the legs and 


1 T would direct the attention of my surgical readers to the form of the ancient 
cautery 02" burning iron; it resembled a small coin, that is to say, it was a dise. I 
have often thought that modern practitioners in surgery erred in making their cautcries 
globular, instead of making them flat discs like the ancient. Several of the barning 
irons delineated by Scultet arc ofthis shape. See, in particular, Tal, xxxviil, fit. Le 
cauttre nummulaive of the French surgeons is formed exaetly upon the model of the 
ancient cautery here noticed by Ilippocrates. See Malgaigne, Méd. Opérat., p. 22. 
Ile deseribes it as being ‘um disque de douze lignes de diamétre sur quatre 
d’épaisseur.” 

3 This is contrary to the advice given at Aph. vi, 12, and is the only passage in 
this small tract which would lead me to qnestien its genuineness. Celsus (ii, 7) and 
Paulus Egincta (B. VT, 79) follow the rule laid down in the Aphor. (1. 6.)  Actius, 


on the other hand, is an advocate for the practice here recommended. (Tetr. iv, 2,5.) 
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attach it to the girdle at the navel. Then Iet the medicine 
which I formerly said is caleulated to render the skin thick 
aud strong, be bound on. These things should be kept on for 
not less than twenty days. The patient should once a day 
take a draught from flour or millet, or bran, and drink water. 
When the patient goes to stool the part should be washed with 
hot water. Every third day he should take the bath! 

3. Another method of cure :—Having got the anus to protrude 
as much as possible, foment with hot water, and then cut off 
the extremities of the hemorrhoids. But this medicine should 
be prepared beforehand, as an application to the wound :— 
Having put urine into a bronze vessel, sprinkle upon the urine 
the flower of bronze calcined and finely triturated; then, 
when it is moistened, shake the vessel and dry in the sun, 
When it becomes dry, let it be scraped down and levigated, 
aud apply with the finger to the part, and having oiled com- 
presses, apply them, and bind a sponge ahove.? 

ἐς Another method :—There grows upon the bleeding con- 
dyloma,* a protuberance like the fruit of the mulberry, aud if 
the condyloma be far withont, an envelope of flesh is adherent 
to it. Jfaving placed the man over two round stones’ upon 
his knees, examine, for you will find the parts near the anus 
between the buttocks inflated, and blood proceeding from 
within. If, then, the condyloma below the cover he of a soft 
nature, bring it away with the finger, fer there is no more 
difficulty in this than, in skinning a sheep, to pass the finger 
between the hide and the flesh. And this should be accom- 
plished without the patient’s knowledge, while he is kept in 
conversation. When the condyloma is taken off, streaks of 
bleod necessarily flow from the whole of the torn part. It 
must be speedily washed with a decoction of galls, in a dry 


' The treatinent of hemorrhoids by the cautery is not described by Celsus, Paulus, 
or Albucasis, and is condemned by Andreas a Cruce. 

* 1 need seareely remark that the operation of excising hemorrhoids has been 
revived of late years, but that it is net devuid of danger. Sir Astley Cooper relates 
cases in whiel it was followed by fatal hemorrhage. The application recommended 
hy our author js probably intended, in a great meapure, for restraining the bleediug. 

* This is a term still in use. See Liston’s Pract. Surg. The treatment of condy- 
loina ani is minutely given by Celsus, vi, 18, and vii, 30. 

‘ Ur mortars, meaning these used in houses for pounding corn. See lfesychius, 
aud Foes in lis annotations on this place. 
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wine, aud the bleeding vein will disappear along with the 
condyloma, aud its cover will be replaced. The older it is, 
the more casy the cure. 

5. But if the condyloma be higher up, you must cxamiuc 
it with the speculum, and you should take care not to be 
deceived by the speculun; for when expanded, it renders the 
condyloma level with the surrounding parts, but when con- 
tracted, it shows the tumour right again. It is to be removed 
by smearing it with black hellebore ou the finger. Then, on 
the third day, wash it out with a dry wine, You need not be 
surprised that there is no discharge of blood when yon remove 
the condyloma, for neither, if you cut off the hands or legs at 
the articulations will there be any flow of blood; but if you 
cut them off above or below the joints, you will find there 
hollow veins which pour out blood, and yon will have difficulty 
in stopping the bleeding. In the same manner, the bleeding 
vein in the anus, if you cut it above or below the point of 
separation of the condyloma, will pour forth blood ; but if you 
take away the condyloma at its junction (with the natural 
parls ?) there will be no flow of blood.’ If matters then be 
thus put to rights, it will be well; but otherwise burn it, taking 
care not to touch the place with the iron, but bringing it 
close so as to dry it up, and apply the flos eris in the urine. 

6. Another method of curing hemorrhoids :—You must pre- 
pare a cautery like the aruade phragmites,? and an iron that 
exactly fits is to be adapted to it; then the tube beimg intro- 
duced into the anus, the iron, red hot, is to be passed down 
it, and frequently drawn out, so that the part may bear thie 
more heat, and no sore may result from the heating, and the 
dricd veins may heal up. But if you are ucither disposed to burn 


' The directious given hy Celsus are to the same effect: “At tuberenla, que 
κονξυλώματα appellantur, ubi induruerunt, hac ratione curantur. Alvus ante omnia 
dncetur; tum vulsella iubereulum apprehensum juxta radices exciditur.” (vii, 30, 2.) 

2 T have no doult that this is the reed deseribed be Dioscorides, i, 114. The 
Meaning of our author, I suppose, is, that the eanula used in burning internal 
hemorrhoids should resemble the stalk of the .frundo phragmites. [ think it re- 
warkable that the ingenious mode of proeedure here deseriled should not be noticed 
by any of the sulsequent authorities on operative surgery. The use of the canula, 
however, in the application of the cautery for the purpose of stopping blecding 
arteries, is not unknown at the present day. See South's edition of Chelius, &e., 
vol. i, p. 315; and Malgaigne’s Operative Surgerr, p. 16, English edition. The 
eautery with the canulais well delineated by Scultet, Arm. Chirurg., t. xvi. 
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ior excise, having first fomented with plenty of hot water and 
turned out the anus, levigate myrrh, and having burnt galls and 
Kevptian alum, in the proportion of onc and a half to the 
other things, aud as much of melanteria ;? these things are all 
to be used in a dry state. The hemorrhoid will separate 
under the use of these medicines, like a piece of burnt hide. 
You are to proceed thus until the whole are removed, and a 
half part of burnt chalcitis does the same thing. But if you 
wish to effect the cure by suppositories, take the shell of the 
cuttle fish, a third part of plumbago, bitumen, alum, a little 
of the fios ris, galls, a little verdigris; having poured a 
small quantity of boiled honey on these, and formed an oblong 
suppository, apply until you remove them.” 

7. An hemorrhoid in a woman may be thus cured. Having 
fomented with plenty of hot water, koil in the water certain 
of the fragrant medicines, add pounded tamarisk, roasted 
litharge and galls, and pour on them white wine, and oil, aud 
the grease of a goose, pounding all together. Give to use 
aftcr fumenting. In fomenting, the anus is to be made to 
protrude as much as possible.* 


' Probably “the ferru sinons arseniate of copper.” Sce Pautvs Aenea, Vol. 
tT, p. 244. Syd. Soe. edit, It is proper to mentien, that dicre is a mistake there 
in stating that this substanes is not mentioned hy Hippocrates. 

3 This method of removing internal piles by means of caustics and septics, is de- 
σαν ἃ by Celsus, Actins, and Paulus. Of the ingredients which Uiey contain, the 
vest pawertul is arsenie, IT have more than once removed hemorrhoids hy means 
of Lisp tassa fusa, and condylomata by preparations of areenie. 

* Qn this subJeet, see ithe authorities quoted in the Commentary on Pavivs 
-cinera, Bouk VI, 71. Syd. Soe. edit. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


I wave stated, under the proper head in the Preliminary 
Discourse, my reasons for deciding to allow this treatise a place 
among the genuine works of Ilippoerates. Though it must be 
admitted that, both in styleand matter, it bears but little re- 
semblanee to the other authentic productions of our author, it 
would be contrary to the critical rules whieh I formerly laid 
down, were I to reject a treatise which has so respectable an 
amouut of ancient authority on its side. I shall proeced, then, 
to give a brief outline of its contents, and afterwards subjoin 
a few remarks on certain interesting subjects connected with it. 

The author enters at onee upon the controverted question, 
whether or not epilepsy be a saered disease; that is to say, 
whether or not it be an infliction from the gods. Here, 
as in the treatise ‘On Airs, Waters, Places, he decidedly 
maintains that there is no such thing as a saered disease, for 
that all diseases arise from natural causes, and no ove can be 
consistently aseribed to the gods more than another. He 
argues that the ouly reason for its having been regarded as 
divine is, that its nature is incomprehensible; but upon this 
principle, he justly remarks, many other diseases, the nature of 
which is above the level of human understanding, such as the 
paroxysins of intermittent fevers, might be set down as divine. 
He does not hesitate to declare it as his opinion that epilepsy 
had been referred to a supernatural cause by persons who pre- 
tended to eure it by spells and purifications, and who sought 
to sereen their own want of ability to effect anything in the 
way of remedy under the pretest that it was an infliction from 
the gods. Ile points out very acutely the cunning of these 
impostors in not actually preseribing anything for the cure of if, 
as in this case their want of skill must have been made apparent 
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to everybody ; and in merely enjoining certain restrictions with 
regard to fuod and the modes of life, so that if any improvement 
should take place the eredit would be theirs; whereas, if the 
patient got worse, tlie blame could he laid on the gods. Our 
author’s train of reasoning on this head is most logical and 
conclusive. [le argues, that if these persons had the power 
of removing disease, they must also have the power of inducing 
it, and consequently they would be superior to the gods them- 
selves. Ife further contends, that if magical arts could effect 
what they are represented as being capable of, that is to say, 
could darken the sun and pull down the moon, it would follow 
that these celestial objects are not of a divine nature, seeing 
they are mastered by human power. [16 then enters into a 
most convincing line of argument against those who pretended 
to eure epileptics by purifications; contending that if these 
persons were in reality possessed by a god, their bodies would 
be purified, instead of polluted, by the presence of a divine 
being. 

He further argues against the supposition that the discase 
is divine from the known fact that it is hereditary, for which 
he attempts to aecount upon physiological principles. He also 
contends that it particularly attacks persons of a peculiar tem- 
perament, namely, the pituitous, which he justly contends would 
not be the case if the disease were derived from a supernatural 
souree 

Te goes on to state, that the disease is connceted with the 
brain ; and of the blood-vessels which connect it with the trunk 
he gives a description which cannot but appear to us very re- 
markable. It bears some resemblance to the description of 
the vaseular system contained in the treatise ‘On Human 
Nature,’ but is not quite so far removed from modern ideas on 
the subject. There are, also, certain points of resemblance 
between it and the deseription of them given in the Second 
Book of Epidemics. One of his leading doctrines regarding 
the ves, is that they are the spiracles of the body, and inhale 
the pnenuma (or spirits) by the lmngs, and carry it to the 
surface of the body, where it passes ont of the system by the 
exhalents. The pneuma (or breath) he holds to be the vehicle 
of sensibility to all parts of the body, and hence, if its course 
he intercepted, the part beyond becomes insensible. 
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IIe gocs_-onto_enlarge upoi the connexion of the_discase 
with the brain, a doctrine which he illustrates by a pretty fall 
exposition of the humoral pathology as illustrated by varions 
defluxiois upon dillerent parts of the body. — [t is important 
to remark that he represents eruptions of ulcers on the head 
and othcr parts of the body in infancy, as being calenlated 
to ward off the attack of scrious diseases in after life. 
Local discases are accounted for as being occasioned by 
defiuxions on particular parts, and the epileptic paroxysm 
is deseribed as beiug a struggle between the humours and 
pnenina in the vessels. This hypothesis he explains very 
elaborately. Epileptic couvulsions arc represented as being 
generally fatal to childreu, because their veins are small, and 
cannot admit the defluxion. Ie gives a curious account of a 
natural cure which the discase sometimes undergoes, by fixing 
upon some member of the body, such as the month, the cye, 
the neck, or the hand. In adults this does not take place, as 
their vessels are large, and the blood is not choked by the 
influx of the phlegm. Whicn the discase seizes old persons 
it is apt to induce fatal attacks of apoplexy, owing to the 
scautiness of the blood in their veins, which is coagulated by 
the cold defluxion. 

The formation of the disease in children is ascribed to a 
melting down of the brain, owing to exposure to heat, ancl to 
an excretion from the same. In some cases it is occasioned 
by the south wind succeeding to cold north winds, and it is 
also sometimes produced by sudden fear. In old persons the 
disease is most commonly engendered in winter, and in that 
season the transitions from the one state to the other are apt 
to be attended with the most fatal consequences ; aud this may 
happen at any scason of the year, and in spring more frequently 
than in summer, as in the former season the changes are more 
sudden than in the latter. After the twenticth year, epilepsy ἡ 
is not apt to take place, as the brain by that time is consistent, 
so that it does not readily melt down, and the blood in the 
veins is copious. But if the discase had become habitual from 
childhood, in such a case attacks are apt to ocenr during 
changes of the weather, more especially during the prevalence 
of the south winds, whereby the brain 15 rendered more humid. 
That the disease is produced by humidity of the brain, he shows 
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from what is observed in the inferior animals who are subject 
to it; for if the braim of a goat so affected he dissected, it 
will be found to he watery, and to have a bad smell. ‘This, 
he acutely argues, is an ocular proof that in them it is not a 
god, but a disease, which infests their body; and he infers, from 
analogy, that the case is the same with man, 
Children he represents as being most lable to attacks during 
the prevalence of south winds, the effects of which upon all 
_ bodies exposed to it, he describes in very striking terms; and 
“hence forms a strong argument in support of his opinion, that 
the south wind has a great effect upon the brain, and thereby 
superindnecs this disease. Ile thereupon gives a very interest- 
ing exposition of the humoral pathology in explanation of the 
origin of epilepsy and catarrhs. Ie afterwards repeats his 
former declaration, that epilepsy is no more a divine disease 
than any other is, but has its seat in the brain, which he holds 
to be the organ of the senses and of the intellect,—that, in a 
word, it is the part by which we know, feel, think, and judge 
what is right and what is wrong, what is foul and what is fair, 
—that it is the seat of the passions, and the organ which is 
deranged in cases of insanity. These maniacal affections he 
“holds to be connected with phlegm and bile, and the varictics 
of them he describes very cireumstantially. The more violent 
of them are referred to the bile, and the opposite class to the 
phlegm. Ile argues that the prewma (breath Φ)" spirits) passes 
direct to the brain, and thence is distributed to all parts of the 
body. IIe contends that the diaphragm has nothing to do 
with feeling and sensibility, as its name would imply, any more 
than the auricles of the heart have to do with the sense of 
hearing. He further argues against the physiological hypo- 
thesis, that the heart is the part in which thought and the 
mental emotions are seated. The work concludes with auother 
repetition of his declaration, that the disease is no more divine 
than any other, and he contends that by studying the intem- 
peraments, and administering such things as are calculated to 
correct each of them, the physician may hope to accomplish 
the cure of epilepsy, as well as of other diseases, provided he 
will abandon the use of spells, purifications, and other ilhberal 
tricks of the same nature. 
From this brief outline of its contents, the reader cannot 
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fail to perecive that the work is highJy interesting, and of 
very original nature. The argument here directed against the 
vulgar belief that epilepsy is derived from a supernatural canse, 
is perfectly conclusive. If, as here Jaid dowu, epilepsy obey 
the same laws as discases universally adinitted to be sprung 
froin natural ecauses,—if, like certain of them, it be hereditary, 
and attack peeuliar temperaments, and if i be seated in a 
particular organ of the body, it is contrary to all sonud logic 
to καὶ it down as divine, and the others as natnral. 

There are two subjects touched upon in this treatise, which 
are so abstruse, and at the same time so important, that f eamnot 
ount the present occasion of attempting to threw some light 
npon them,—tl allude to the plnlosophical doctrine regarding 
the pnenuma, and the hypothesis whereby the nature of epilepsy 
is explained. 

From the exposition of the ancient physical doctrines given 
in the Third Seetion of the Preliminary Discourse, it will be 
readily understood that the higher classes of the philosophers 
agreed in holding that all activity, intelligenee, and force, arc 
derived from niind,—that, ina word, ἐξ is the active power in 
all and cach of the bodies which compose the universe. ILence 
ascntcutions poct of a somewhat carlier date than our author, 
ventured to proclaim that 


“*Tis Mind that sees, and Mind that hears; all other things are deaf and blind."! 


But although the philosophers tanght that mind is the only 
active principle in the universe, they maintained that it performs 
all its operations through the instrumentality of a refined 
material substance, which partakes of the nature of light or 
fire. hus, in the animal frame they recognised the existence 
of a paeuma, that is to say, a breath or spirit, which they held 
to be a sort of ctherial jaatier, that, serves as the vehicle of 
the intellectual and sentient ane by tlic instrumentality 
of which, the latter was supposed to operate upon the organs 
of the hody. The pneuma, in short, is not mind, but its first 
instrument in all living creatures.” But, as we have stated in 


' Nave ὁρᾷ καὶ vote ἀκόνει" τ᾽ ἄλλα κωφὰ καὶ τυῤλά, (Clemens Alex, tom. i, 
p. 442, ed. Pott.; Maximus Tyrius, i.) 61 may mention that it is doubtful whether 
the last clause of the line be genuine. It dees μοὶ occur in Maximus Tyrius, 

3. On this subject the reader may find it interesting to consull the notes of Moshein 


r 
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the Preliminary Discourse, the anthor of one of the Hippocratic 
treatises, wonld seem to have coufounded mind with heat, and 
the same idea runs through the present work, where it 
certainly appears that Flippoerates (or whoever was the anthor 
of the work) expresses himself as if he held the opinion that 
breath and the soul are the same thing.! This, I say, would 
seem to be the doctrine which, | our anthor holds, but, as we 
stated before, his idcas on abstrrise. points of philosophy are 
not always so well defined as could have been wished ; in short, 
he had not learned, like his immediate successor, Aristotle, to 
distinguish accurately between the immaterial principle and. 
its primary instrument. Nor is this to be wondered at, when 
we reficct that a similar confusion of ideas prevails with many 
writers of the present day who maintain that some electrical 
or magnetical substance is the principle of life in all animals, 
and clo not pereciye the necessity of admitting an immaterial 
principle, as the conductor of its operations. Altogether, it is 
impossible not to remark a most striking coincidence between 
the tenets of the ancient philosophers regarding a pnenma, 
and those of certain modern mesincrists respecting a magnetical 
principle cxisting im the microcosm. 

With regard to the cause of epilepsy, it will be remarked 
that our author assigns its scat to the brain, and holds that the 
maderies morui is acold plilegm or pifeifa, scereted in that organ, 


on Cudworth’s Intellectnal System, pp. 1076, 1099, 1172; edit.1723. The opinions 
of Aristotle may be learned from the third ehapter of the Second Book, De Gene- 
yatione. A tenet, which has been always reckoned peculiar io him, is that the spirit 
is analogous to ihe substance of which the stars are composed, by which he probably 
meant ether, that is to say, light or heat. This would appear to have been a doctrine 
very generally maintained in ancient times; it forms part of the popular philosophy 
of the Augustan age, as expounded hy Virgil in the Sixth .Eneid, 1. 724. The poet 
here describes the pnenma as being “ aurai simplicis ignem ;” and in the Georgies he 
calls it. “ ethereos haustus.” (iv, 220.) The best modern exposition of the ancient 
doctrines regarding the pueuma, is that hy Abraham Kaau, in his work, Perspiratio 
Dieta Hippocrati, which is replete with acute and profound views on many points 
connected with philosophy and physiology. The reader will also find much delightful 
infermation on the higher philosophy of the ancients in Berkeley's Siris, a most pro- 
found and original work. The doctrine of the pneuma thus broached by Iippocrates 
gave rise, several centuries afterwards, to a veryimportant sect called the Pnenmatic. 
On it, see in particular the French edition of Sprengell’s Mist. of Med., tom. ii, p. 69; 
and the Preliminary Disquisition to Boerhaave’s edition of Arctans. 

' Moses would seem to identify breath and the vital principle. See Genesis, ii. 7. 
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which passing down into the blood-vessels, and encounter- 
ing the weume, or principle of life, prodnees those dreadful 
convulsions to which cpileptics are subject. I may be permitted 
to state, that this doctrine of our author’s, respecting a cold 
pituitous humour or phlegm seereted in the rain, is decidedly 
adopted by Aristotle, who probably reccived this, as he did most 
of his physiological opinions, from Llippocrates.’ Tueretins, the 
Epicurean poet, also, althongh he rejeets the mental philosophy 
of the Platonists and Peripatctics, espouses an hypothesis quite 
similar to our author’s, in order to account for the phenomena 
of epilepsy. The description is so striking, that 1 subjoin a 
literal translation of it, by Mason Good : 


“ Oft too some wretch, before our startled sight, 
Strack as with lightning, hy some keen disease, 
Drops sudden :—hy the dread attack o’erpowered 
He foams, he groans, he trembles, and he faints; 
Now rigid, now couvulsed, his labouring lungs 
Heave quick, and quivers cach exhausted limb. 
Spread through the frame, so deep the dire disease 
Perturbs his spirit ; as the briny main 
Foains through cach wave beneath the tempest’s ire. 
lle groans since every member smarts with pain, 
And from his inmost hreast, with wentless toil, 
Confused and harsh, articulation springs. 
lic raves since soul and spirit? are alike 
Disturbed thronghont, and severed each from each 
As urge] above distracted by the bane. 
But when, at length, the morbid cause declines, 
And the fermenting humowrs from the heart 
Flow back—with staggering foot the man first treads. 
Led gradual on to intellect and strength.” 
(De Rerum Natura, iii, 1. 486-504.) 


1 may just mention further, that this doctrine of a pneuna, 
or animal spirits, was adopted by all the Arabian authorities, 
of which 1 shall only take time to refer to Avicenna, iii, 1, 1. 
It has also been held under a varicty of shapes, by some of the 
first names in ancicnt and modern philosophy, as is correctly 
stated in the following interesting extract : “ Tlippocrates, Galen, 
and Vieussens, thought that the spirits are formed of an aerial 


! De Partibus Animal., fi, 7. 
7 The poct applics the term ἀν δες to the mind or soul; and anima to the punwnia 
or spirit. Celsus renders the prreama of Hippocrates hy spirvtas. See Pricfatio. 
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principle. Van Helmont, Willis, and Stenon assimilated them 
to light. Newton said that they consist of part of that very 
elastic element upon which the reflexion and rarefaction of 
the solar rays depend. Descartes regarded them as an igneons 
principle; Bocrhaave thought that they approach to the nature 
of water. Saussure and De Haen confonnd them with electric 
matter.’ (Dumas, Physiol., iv, 73.) At present, however, as 
hinted above, the form which the hypothesis has assumed is 
that of animal magnetism, which, it is well known, has many 
intelligent supporters, of whom I shall only mention one, my 
intelligent countryman, Myr. Colquhoun, the author of Isis 
Revelata, 

The other part of our author’s hypothesis, I mean the con- 
nexion of the disease with a pituitous secretion from the brain, 
however much some may be disposed thoughtlessly to deride 
it, rcecived a most remarkable confirmation from the observa- 
tions of the celebrated anatomists, the Wenzels. ‘Che following 
account of their opinions | extract from Dr. Copland’s Dietionary 
of Practical Medicine: “The Wrxzers in their numerous 
dissections, directed attention to the state of the pituitary and 
pineal glands. These able pathologists found the pituitary 
gland and infundibulum variously altered in colow, consistence, 
size, and strneture, in nearly all the cases of epilepsy they 
examined. . . Alterations in the sphenoid bone and pituitary 
eland have been found also by Gecding, Newman, Sims, and 
myself.” (Sec under Epilepsy, ἡ -£3.') 


Before concluding, I have a few additional remarks to make 
on the question whether or not the present treatise be the 
production of [Hippocrates himself. I am aware that many 
learned critics, such as Gruner and Ackerman, looking to the 
differenee of style and matter between it, and the genuine 
works of Ilippoerates, sueh as the Prognosties and Aphorisms, 
have not hesitated to decide that it must be the production 
of an entirely different mind. But why should it appear 
meredible that the great master of Grecian medieine should 
have devoted his leisure hours to the study of the transcendental 
philosophy then in so high repute, and that he should hare 


1 Sev frutiet, Saeter’s edhtian of Sip Astley Cooper's Leeluyes, p, 2, 
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displayed the versatility of his genius in the manner lie handles 
the new subject of lis research? 1 have stated in the short bio- 
graphy J have given of lim at the commencement of this work, 
that he was familiarly acquainted with Democritus of Abdera, 
and it is well known that le visited Athens at the time when 
Socrates lad diverted the minds of his countrymen from verbal 
disputations to the cultivation of a sound and masculine philo- 
sophy. When we reflect how narrow the ficld of intellectual 
research then was, compared with what it has now become, it 
need not appear at all remarkable that the enlarged mind of 
our author should have ventured to grapple with all those great 
questions in physical and mental philosophy, which the sages 
of his time were attempting to solve. Galen, in fact, on 
many occasions, pronounces I}ippocrates to have been a great 
philosopher, as well as a great plivsician ; and that there is no 
incompatability in the two characters is apparent from examples 
of very recent date. My lamented friend, Dr. Abercrombie, 
not ouly wrote elaborate works on Pathology and the Practice 
of Medicine, but also published treatises on Moral and Fntel- 
lectual Philosophy. Haller was not only a great puysician 
and physiologist, but also a highly popular poct. Why then 
should it appear incredible that Hippocrates should have dis- 
played as wide a grasp of mind as a Taller or an Abercrombie? 
I know that the opinion is now pretty generally propagated, 
that a medical man ought to be exclusively oceupied with 
professional pursuits, and have no Icisure to devote to thie 
cultivation of elegant literate; and it is not unusual to hear 
of a physician’s being run down by the craftsmen of our art, as 
a person who, it is inferred, must be deficient in a practical 
acquaintance with medicine, because it is admitted that he has 
made respectable acquirements in the liberal scicnces, and in 
philosophy. Such members of the medical profession (or, I 
should rather say, craft), though they can find no time to 
devote to Homer or Aristotle, to Milton or Kant, find plenty 
of leisure to frequent all the haunts of fashionable resort, and 
as Galen somewhere says of his professional contemporaries, when 
the rich and the noble do not want them in the sick chamber, 
they are always ready to attend them in the ball- or the banquet- 
room. But is such a waste of intellectual existence indis- 
pensably necessary, in order to attain success in the practice 
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of our profession ? And might not a man become a useful 
and respectable member of it, by discharging the duties of his 
profession actively when called upon, and then retiring to the 
study of the liberal arts and sciences? I shall conelude this 
Argument and my present task, by quoting the memorable 
words in which Cicero apologises for his having spent a certain 
portion of his time in the cultivation of elegant literature, 
aud of philosophy, leaving the reader to apply the same in 
the case of Hippocrates, and, I may be permitted to add, in 
that of the humble Editor of the present volume, who trusts he 
shall not be set down as an idle and unprofitable practitioner 
of the Art, because he has found Icisure amidst the turmoil and 
distraction of a professional life, to communicate to his country- 
men the important opinions contained in the genuine remains 
of The Coan Sage :—“ Ego vero fateor mc his studiis esse de- 
ditum; ceteros pudeat, siqui ita se literis abdiderunt, nt nihil 
possint ex his neque ad communem ferre fruetum, neque in 
adspectum, lucemque proferre. Quare quis tandem me repre- 
hendat, aut qnis mihi jnre snecenseat si, quanttim ceteris ad 
suas res aheundas, quantum ad festos dies lidorum celebrandos, 
quantum ad alias voluptates, et ad ipsam requient anini et 
corporis conecditur temporum ; quantum alii tribuunt tempes- 
tivis conviviis ; quantum denique alere, quantum pile, tautum 
mihi egomet ad hiee studia recolenda sumsero 77?! 


' Pro Archia Pocta. 


ON TOE SACRED DISEASE. 


Ir is thus with regard to the disease called Sacred: it 
appears to me to be nowise more divine nor more sacred than 
other diseases, but has a natural canse from which it originates 
like other affections. Men regard its nature and causc as 
divine from ignorance and wender, because it is not at all like 
to other diseases. And this notion of its divinity is kept up 
by their inability to comprehend it, and the simphcity of the 
mode by which it is cured, for men arc freed from it by puri- 
fications and incantations. But if it is reckoned divine because 
it is wonderful, instead of one there arc many diseases which 
would be sacred; for, as I will show, there are others no less 
wonderful and prodigious, which nobody imagines to he sacred._ 
The quotidian, tertian, and quartan fevers, seem to me no less 
sacred and divine in their origin than this discase, although they 
are not reckoned so wonderful. And I see men become mad and 
demented from no manifest cause, and at the same time doing 
many things out of place; and I have known many persons in 
sleep groaning and. crying out, some in a state of suffocation, 
some jimnping up and fleeing out of doors, and deprived of their 
reason witil they awaken, and afterwards becoming well and 
rational as hefore, although they be pale and weak; and this 
will happen not once but frequently.) And there arc many 
and various things of the like kind, which it would be tedious to 
state particularly. And they who first referred this disease to the 
gods, appear to me to have been just such persons as the con- 
jurors, purificators, mountebanks, and charlatans now are, who 
give themselves out for being excessively religious, and as 
knowing more than other people. Such persons, then, using 
the divinity as a pretest and screen of their own inability to 
afford any assistance, have given out that the disease is sacred, 
adding suitable reasons for this opinion, they have instituted 
a mode of treatment which is safe for themselves, namely, by 
applying purifications and. incantations, and enforcing abstinence 
from baths and many articles of food which are nnwholesome 


1 Our author in this place evidently alludes to nightmare and somnambulism. 
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to men in diseases. Of sea substances, the sur-mullet,) the 
blacktail,” the mullct,? and the cel: for these are the fishes 
most to be guarded against. And of fleshes, those of the 
goat, the stag, the sow, and the dog: for these are tlic 
kinds of fiesh which are aptest to disorder the bowels. Of 
fowls, the cock, the turtle,* and the bustard,’ and such others 
as are reckoned to be particularly strong. And of potherbs, 
mint, garlic, and onions: for what is acrid does not agrec with a 
weak person. «And they forbid to have a black robe, because 
black is expressive of death ; and to sleep on ἃ goat’s skin, or 
to wear it, and to put one fout upon anotlicr, or one hand upon 
another: for all these things are held to be hinderanecs to the 
cure. <All these they enjoin with reference to its divinity, as 
if possessed of more knowledge, and announcing beforchand 
other pretents, so that if the person should recover, theirs 
would be the honour and eredit; and if he should dic, they 
would have a certain defence, as if the gods, and not they, were 
to blame, sceing they had administered nothing cither to cat or 
drink as medicine, nor had overheated him with baths, so as to 
prove the cause of what had happened. But 1 am of opinion 
that (if this were trnc) none of the Libyans, who liye in the in- 
terior, would be free from this discase, since they all sleep on 
goats’ skins, and live upon goat’s flesh; neither have they 
couch, robe, nor shoe, that is not made of goat’s skin, for they 
have no other herds but goats and oxen. Lut if these things, 
when administered in food, aggravate the disease, and if it he 
cured by abstinence from them, then is God uot the cause at 
all; nor will purifications be of any avail, but it is the food 
which is beneficial and prejudicial, and the influence of the 
divinity vanishes. Thus, then, they who attempt to cure 
these diseases in this way, appear to me neither to reckon 
them sacred nor divine. For when they are removed by such 
purifications, and this method of cure, what is to prevent them 
from being Drought npon men and induced by other devices 


“Namely, the IWsdlus barbatus. See under τρίγλη, in the Appendix to Dunhbar’s 
Greck Lexicon, 
2 Namely, the Svares melanurus. See under μελάνουρος, in the above cited work, 
+ Naniely, the Mugil cephalus. See under κεστρεῖς, as ahove. 
δ Namely, the Cofwiadba éurtur. See under zpeye, as above. 
Nawely, the Offs tarda. See under wrig, as above. 
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similar to these?! So that the cause is no longer divine, but 
human. or whoever is able, by purifications and conjura- 
tions, to drive away such an affection, will be able, by other 
practices, to excite it; and, according to this view, its divme 
nature is entirely done away with. By such sayings and 
doings, they profess to be possessed of superior knowledge, and 
deccive munkind by enjoining Iustrations and purifications upon 
them, while their discourse turns upon the divinity and the 
godhead.? And yet it would appear to me that their discourse 
savours not of piety, as they suppose, but rather of impiety, and 
as if there were no gods, and that what they hold to be holy 
and divine, were impious and unholy. This LT will now explain. 
For, if they profess to know how to bring down the noon, and 
darken the sun, and induce storms and fine weather, and rains 
and droughts, and make the sea and land unproductive, and so 
forth, whether they arrogate this power as being derived from 
mysteries or any other knowledge or consideration, they appear 
to me to practise impicty, and cither to fancy that there are 
no gods, or, if there arc, that they have no ability to ward off 
any of the greatest evils. How, then, are they not cnemies to 
the gods? For, if a man by magical arts and sacrifices will 
bring down the moon,’ and darken the sun, and induce storms, 


ΓΤ cannot but think that the proper reading is, ἐπιγίγνεσθαι, and not ἀπογίγνεσθαι, 
Agreeally to this reading, the meaning is more clear. 

? The term in the original (δαιμόνιον) is of dubious meaning. In the works of 
earlier Greek authors, it and Caiuwi are generally put in a good sense; but in Chris- 
tian times they are almost always taken in ἃ bad sense, and applied to evil spirits. 
TIence demoniacs were held to be persons possessed with evil spirits or devils. In 
this light, I need scareely remark, they are universally represented in the New 
Testament. That the persons there described as being possessed with impure spirits 
were the same as the demoniacs of the Greeks, and that they were epileptics and 
maniacs, cannot admit of the very slightest doubt. It will be seen below that our 
author understands the popular belief to be, that the bodies of such persons were 
possesseil by demons, who, he argues, must be good beings and not bad. The earlier 
Christians, however, held that all the gods of the heathens were demons in a bad 
sense, that is to say, devils. 

3 This was supposed to be a very common exploit of the ancient witches. [1668 
Virgil says, 

“ Carmina vel elo possunt deducere Junam.” 
And Tibullus, in like manner: 
“ JTane ego de cxlo ducentem sidera vidi.” (EI. i, 2.) 


And in similar terms Horace says, 
“et polo 
Deripere lunam vocibus possum τη 65." (Epod. xvii.) 
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or fine weather, I should not believe that there was anything 
divine, but human, in these things, provided the power of the 
divine were overpowered by human knowledge and subjected 
to it. But perhapsit will be said, these things are not so, but, 
men being in want of the means of life, invent many and 
various things, and devise many contrivances for all other 
things, aud for this disease, in every phase of the disease, as- 
signing the cause to a god. Nor do they remember the same 
things once, but frequently. For, if they imitate a goat, or 
grind their teeth, or if their right side be convulsed, they say 
that the mother of the gods is the cause. But if they speak 
in a sharper and more intense tone, they resemble this state to 
a horse, and say that Posidon (Nepdene) is the cause. Or if any 
excrement he passed, which is often the case, owing to the 
violence of the disease, the appellation of Enodius (eeate ?) is 
adhibited; or, if it be passed in smaller and denser masses, 
like bird’s, it is said to be from Apollo Nomius, But if foam 
be emitted by the mouth, and the patient kick with his fect, 
Ares (Wars) gets the blame. But terrors which happen during 
the night, and fevers, and delirium, and jumpings out of bed, and 
frightful apparitions, and fleeing away,—all these they hold to be 
the plots of Ilecate, and the invasions of the IIeroes, and use 
purifications and ineantatious, and, as appears to me, make the 
divinity to be most wicked and inost impious. lor they purify 
those labouring under this disease, with the saine sorts of blood 
and the other means that are used in the case of those who are 
stained with crimes, and of malefactors, or who have been en- 
chanted by men, or who have done any wicked act; who ought to 
do the very reverse,namely, sacrifice and pray, and, bringing gifts 
to the temples, snpplicate the gods. But now they do none of 
these things, but purify; and some of the purifications they 
couceal in the earth, and some they throw into the sea, and 
some they carry to the mountains wlierc no one can touch or 
tread upon them. But these they ought to take to the temples 
and preseut to the god, if a god be the cause of the disease. 
Neither truly do I count it a worthy opinion to hold that the 
body of man is polluted by gad, the mest impure by the most 
holy ; for were it defiled, or did it suffer from any other thing, it 
would be like tu be purified and sanctified rather than polluted 


' The text appears to be corrupt; at least the meaning is very equivocal. 
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by god. For it is the divinity which purifies and sanetifies 
the greatest of offences and the most wicked, and which proves 
owr protection from them. And we mark out the boundaries 
of the temples and the groves of the gods, so that no one may 
pass them unless he be pure, aud when we enter them we are 
sprinkled with holy water, not as being polluted, but as laying 
aside auy other pollution which we formerly had. And thus 
it appears to me to hold, with regard to purifications. But 
this disease seems to me to be nowise more divine than others ; 
but it has its nature such as other diseases have, and a cause 
wheuce it originates, and its nature and cause are divine only 
just as much as all others are, and it is curable no less than 
the others, unless when, from leugth of time, it is confirmed, 
and has become stronger than the remedies applied. Its origin 
is hereditary, like that of other discases.! For if a pllegmatic 
person be born of a phlegmatic, and a bilious of a bilious, and 
a plithisieal of a phthisical, and one having spleen disease, of 
auother having disease of the spleen, what is to hinder it from 
happening that where the father and mother were subject to 
this discase, certain of their offspring should be so affected also ἢ 
As the semen comes from all parts of the body, healthy par- 
ticles will come from healthy parts, and unhealthy from un- 
healthy parts.” And another great proof that it is in nothing 
more divine than other diseases is, that it occurs in those who 
are of a phlegmatic constitution, but does not attack thie bilious. 
Yet, if it were more divine than the others, this disease ought 
to befall all alike, and make no distinetion between the bilious 
and phlegmatic. But in them, the brain is the cause of this 
affection, as it is of other very great diseases, and in what 
manner and from what cause it is fermed, I will now plainly 
declare. The brain of man, as in all other animals, is double, 
and a thin membrane (#ezinz) divides it through the middle, 
aud therefore the pain is not always in the same part of the 
head; for sometimes it is situated in cither side, aud some- 
times the whole is affected; and veins run towards it from all 


! That epilepsy is often hereditary, is admitted by our best authorities in modern 
times, as Zaeutus Lusitanus (Prax. ad Mir., i, 36), Stahl (de Hered. Dispos. ad Var. 
Affeet.), Boerhaave (Aphor. 1075), Δ}. Esquirel, and Dr. Copland (Dictionary of 
Praetieal Medicine, under Epilepsy, p. 789). 

2 See, in like manner, On Airs, Waters, &e., § 15. 
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parts of the body, many of which are small, but two are thick,— 
the one from the liver, aud the other from the spleen. And 
it is thus with regard to the one from the liver : a portion of it 
runs downwards throngh the parts on the right side, near the 
kidney and the psoas muscle, to the inner part of the thigh, 
and extends to the foot. It is called vena cava. The other 
runs upwards by the right veins and the lings, and divides 
into branehes fer the heart and the right arm. The remain- 
ing part of it rises upwards across the clavicle to the right 
side of the neck, aud is superficial so as to be scen; near the 
car it is concealed, and there it divides; its thickest, largest, 
and most hollow part ends in the brain; another small vein 
goes to the right ear, another to the right cye, and another to 
the nostril. Such are the distributions of the hepatic vein. 
And a vein from the spleen is distributed on the left side, 
upwards and downwards, like that from the liver, but more 
slender and fceble. By these veins we draw in much. spirit 
(yas?) for they are the spiracles of our bodics inhaling air to 
tliemsclves and distributing it to the rest of the body, and to 
the smaller veins, and they cool and afterwards exhale it. For 
the breath (yrewna) cannot be stationary, but it passes upwards 
and downwards, for if stopped and intercepted, the part where 
it is stopped becomes powerless. In proof of this, when, in 
sitting or lying, the small veins are compressed, so that the 
breath (jrzewna) from the larger vein docs not pass into them, 
the part is immediately seized with numbness ; and it is so like- 
wise with regard to the other veins. This disease, then, affects 
phlegmatic persons, but not lilious. It begins to be formed 
while the foctus is still 7a wfeve. For the brain, like the other 
organs, is depurated and grows before birth. Tf, then, in this 
purgation it be properly and moderately depurated, and neither 
more nor less than what is proper be secreted from it, the head 
is thus in the most healthy condition. If the scerction (melting) 
from the whole brain be greater than natural, the person, when 
he grows up, will have his head diseased, and full of noises, and 
will neither be able to endure the sun nor cold. Or, if the 
melting take place from any one part, either from the eye or ear, 
or if a vein has become slender, that part will be deranged in 
proportion to the melting. Or, if the depuration do not take 
place, but it (dhe secredien?) accumulates in the brain, it 
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necessarily becomes phlegmatic. And such children as have 
an eruption of ulecrs on the head, on the cars, and along thie 
rest of the body, with copious discharges of saliva and mucus,— 
these, in after life, enjoy best health; for in this way the phlegm 
which ought to have been purged off in the womh, is discharged 
and cleared away, and persons so purged, for the most part, arc 
not subject to attacks of this disease. But sneh as have had 
their skin free from ernptions, and have had no discharge of 
saliva or mucus, nor have undergone the proper purgation 
in the womb, these persons run the risk of being seized with 
this disease. But if the defluxion be determined to the heart, 
the person is seized with palpitation and asthma, the chest 
becomes diseased, and some also have curvature of the spine. 
‘For when a defluxion of cold phlegm takes place on the lungs and 
heart, the blood is chilled, and the veins, being violently chilled, 
palpitate in the lmgs and heart, and the heart palpitates, so 
that from this necessity asthma and orthopnoea supervenc. For 
it docs not receive the spirits (yuewma) until the defluxion of 
phlegm be mastered, and being heated is distributed to the 
veins, then it ceases from its palpitation and difficulty of breath- 
ing, and this takes place as soon as it obtains an abundant 
supply; and this will be more slowly, provided the defluxion 
be more abundant, or if it be less, more quickly. And if the 
defluxions be more condensed, the epileptic attacks will be more 
frequent, but otherwise if it be rarer. Such are the symptoms 
when the defluxion is upon the limgs and heart; but if it be 
upon the bowels, the person is attacked with diarrhoea. And 
if, being shut out from all these outlets, its defluxion be deter- 
minced to the veins I have formerly mentioned, the patient loses 
his speech, and chokes, and foam issues by the mouth, the teeth 
are fixed, the hands are contracted, the eyes distorted, he be- 
comes insensible, and in some cases the bowels are cvacuated. 
And these symptoms occur sometimes on the left side, some- 
times on the right, and sometimes in both. The cause of every 
one of these symptoms I will now explain. The man becomes 
speechless when the phlegm, suddenly descending into the 
yeins, shuts out the air, and docs not admit it either to the 
brain or to the vena cava, or to the ventricles, but interrupts 
the inspiration. For when a person draws in air by the mouth 
and nostrils, the breath (puewmna) goes first to the brain, then 
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the greater part of it to the internal cavity, and part to the 
lungs, and part to the veins, and from them it is distributed to 
the other parts of the body along the veins; and whatever passes 
to the stomach cools, and docs nothing more; and so also with 
regard to the lings. But the air which enters the veins is of 
use (to the body) by entering the brain and its ventricles, and 
thus it imparts sensibility and motion to all the members, so that 
when the veins are excluded from the air by the phlegm and do 
not receive it, the man loses his specch and intellect, and the 
hands become powerless, and are contracted, the blood stopping 
and not being diffused, as it was wont; and the eyes are dis- 
torted owing to the veins being excluded from the air; and 
they palpitate; and froth from the lings issues by the mouth. 
For when the breath (μασι does not find entrance to him, 
he foams and sputters like a dying person. And the bowels 
are evacuated in consequence of the violent suffocation; and 
the suffocation is produced when the liver and stomach ascend 
to the diaphragm, and the mouth of the stomach is shut up: 
this takes place when the breath (preuma) does not enter by 
the mouth, as it is wont. The patient kicks with his fect when 
the air is shut up in the lungs and cannot find an outlet, owing 
to the phlegm; and rushing by the blood upwards and down- 
wards, it occasions convulsions and pain, and therefore he kicks 
with his feet. All these symptoms he endures when the cold 
phlegm passes into the warm blood, for it congceals and stops 
the blood.’ And if the defluxion be copious and thick, it im- 
mediately proves fatal to him, for by its cold it prevails over the 
hlood and congeals it; or, if it be less, it in the first place obtains 
the mastery, and stops the respiration; and then in the course 
of time, when it is diffused along the veins and mixed with 
much warm |lood, it is thus overpowered, the veins reccive the 
air, and the paticnt recovers his senses. And of little children 
which are seized with this disease, the greater part dic, provided 
the defluxion be copious and humid, for the veins being slender 
cannot admit the phlegm, owing to its thickness and abundance; 
but the blood is cooled and congealed, and the child immedi- 
ately dics. But if the phlegm be in small quantity, and make 
a defluxion into both the veins, or to those on either side, the 


' See Lucretius, Ve Rerum Nat.. iii, 1. 486; and the translation of the same as 
given in the Argument. 
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children survive, but exhibit notable marks of the disorder ; for 
either the mouth is drawn aside, or an cye, the neck, or a 
hand, wherever a vein being filled with phlegm loses its tone, 
and is attenuated, and the part of the body connected with this 
vein is necessarily rendered weaker and defective. But for the 
most part it affords relief for a longer interval; for the child 
is no longer seized with these attacks, if once it has contracted 
this impress of the diseasc, in consequence of which the other 
veins are necessarily affected, and to acertain degree attenuated, 
so as just to admit the air, but no longer to permit the influx 
of phlegm. However, the parts are proportionally enfecbled 
whencrer the veins are in an unhealthy state. When in 
striplings! the defluxion is small and to the right side, they 
recover without leaving any marks of the disease, but there is 
danger of its becoming habitual, and even increasing if not 
treated by suitable remedies. Thus, or very nearly so, is the 
case when it attacks children. But when it attacks persons of 
a more advanced age, it neither proves fatal, nor produces dis- 
tortions. For their veius are hollow (/arge?), and filled with 
hot blood; and therefore the phlegm can neither prevail nor cool 
the blood, so as to coagulate it, but it is quickly overpowered 
and mixed with the blood, and thus the veins receive the air, and 
sensibility remains; and, owing to their strength, the aforesaid 
symptoms are less likely to seize them. But when this disease 
attacks very old people, it therefore proves fatal, or induces 
paraplegia, because the veins are empty, and the blood scanty, 
thin, and watery.” When, therefore, the defiusion is copious, 
and the season winter, it proves fatal ; for it chokes up the ex- 
haleuts and coagulates the blood if the deflusion be to both 
sides; but if to either, it merely induces paraplegia. For the 
blood being thin, cold, and scanty, cannot prevail over the 
phlegm, but being itself overpowered, it is coagulated, so that 
those parts in which the blood is corrupted, lose their strength. 
The defluxion takes place rather on the right side than on the 
left, because the veins there are more capacious and numerous 
than on the left side, for on the one side they spring from the 
liver, and on the other from the spleen. The defiuxion and 


1 Meaning persons about puberty, and until 25 years of age. See Aph. v, 7. 
2 The connexion between epilepsy and apoplexy is indisputable, and has been often 
adverted to in modern times. See Copland’s Dictionary, under Epilepsy, §§ 16,40. 
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melting down take place most especially in the case of children 
in whom the head is heated either by the sun or by fire, or if 
the brain suddenly contract a rigor, and then the phlegm is 
excreted. For it is melted down by the heat and diffusion of 
the brain, but it is excreted by the congealing and contracting 
of it, and thus a defluxion takes place. And in some this is 
the canse of the disease, and in others, when the south wind 
quickly succeeds to northern breezes, it suddenly unbinds and 
relaxes the brain, which is contracted and weak, so that there 
is an inundation of phlegm, and thus the deflusion takes place. 
The clefiuxion also takes place in consequence of fear, from any 
hidden cause, if we arc frightened at any person’s calling aloud, 
or while crying, when one cannot quickly recover one’s breath, 
such as often happens to children. When any of these things 
occurs, the body immediately shivers, the person becoming 
specchless cannot draw his breath, but the breath (prema) 
stops, the brain is contracted, the blood stands still, and thus 
the exeretion and deflnxion of the phlegm take place. In 
children, these are the causes of the attack at first. Butto old 
persous winter is most inimical. For when the head and brain 
have been heated at a great fire, and then the person is brought 
into cold and has a rigor, or when from cold he comes into 
warmth, and sits at the fire, he is apt to suffer in the same way, 
and thus he is scized in the amanner described above. And 
there is much danger of the same thing occurring, if in spring 
his head he exposed to the sun, but less so in summer, as the 
changes arc not sudden. When a person has passed the 
twentieth year of his life, this discase is not apt to seize him, 
unless it has become habitual from childhood, or at Icast this 
is rarely or never the case. lor the veinsare filled with blood, 
and the brain consistent and firm, so that it does not run down 
into the veins, or if it do, it docs not overpower the blood, 
which is copious and hot. But when it has gained strength 
from one’s childhood, and become habitual, such a person usually 
suffers attacks, and is scized with them in changes of the winds, 
especially in south srinds, and it is difficult of removal. For 
the brain becomes more humid than natural, and is inundated 
with phlegm, so that the defluxions become more frequent, and 
the phlegm can no longer be exeretced, nor the brain be dricd 
up, but it becomes wet and humid. This you may ascertain 
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in particular, from beasts of the flock which are seized with 
this discase, and more especially goats, for they are most fre- 
quently attacked with it. Ifyou will cut open the head, you 
will find the brain humid, full of sweat, and having a bad smell. 
And in this way truly you may see that it is not god that 
injures the body, but disease. And so it is with man. For 
when the disease has prevailed for a length of time, it is no 
longer curable, as the brain is corroded by the phlegm, and 
melted, and what is melted down becomes water, and surrounds 
the brain externally, and overflows it; wherefore they are 
more frequently and readily seized with the disease. And 
therefore the disease is protracted, because the influx is thin, 
owing to its quantity, and is immediately overpowered by the 
blood and heated all through. But such persons as are habi- 
tuated to the disease, know beforehand when they are about to 
he seized, and fice from men; if their own house be at hand, 
they run home, but if not, to a deserted place, where as few 
persons as possible will see them falling, and they immediately 
cover themselves up. This they do from shame of the affection, 
and not from fear of the divinity, as many suppose. And little 
children at first fall down wherever they may happen to be, 
from inexperience. But when they have been often scized, 
aud feel its approach beforehand, they flee to their mothers, or 
to any other person they are acquainted with, from terror aud 
dread of the affection, for being still infants they do not know 
yet what itis to be ashamed. And for these reasons, I say, 
they are attacked during changes of the winds, and especially 
south winds, then also with north winds, and afterwards also 
with the others. These are the strongest winds, and the most 
opposed to one anotlier, both as to direction and power. For, 
the north wind condenses the air, and separates from it what- 
ever is muddy and nebulous, and renders it clearer and brighter. 
and so in like manner also, all the winds which arise from the 
sea and other waters; for they extract the humidity and nebu- 
losity from all objects, and from men themselves, and therefore 


{ΤΕ is well known that this is also the case with sheep, and that they are subject 
to the disease called the sturdy, which is indisputably a sort of epilepsy. Many shep- 
lierds have told me that they have perforated the skull so as to evacuate the water 
in the brain. The operatiou, however, is not often successful. The materics mordi, 
T believe, is a hydatid. 
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it (the north wind) is the most wholesome of the winds. But 
the effects of the south are the very reverse! For in the first 
place it begins by melting and diffusing the condensed air, and 
therefore it does not blow strong at first, but is gentle at the 
commencement, because it is not able at once to overcome the 
dense and compacted air, which yet in a while it dissolves. It 
produces the same effects upon the Jand, the sea, the rivers, 
the fountains, the wells, and on every production which contains 
humidity, and this there is in all things, some morc, some less. 
For all these fecl the cffects of this wind, and from clear they 
become cloudy; from cold, hot; from dry, moist ; and whatever 
earthen vessels are placed upon the ground, filled with wine or 
any other Auid, are afiected with the south wind, and undergo 
a change. And the sun, the moon, and the stars it renders 
blunter in appearance than they naturally are. Whicn, then, 
it possesses such powers over things so great and strong, and 
the body is made to feel and undergo changes in the changes 
of the winds, it neccessarily follows that the brain should be 
dissolved and overpowered with moisture, and that the veins 
should become more relaxed by the south winds, aud that by 
the north the healthiest portion of the brain should become 
contracted, while the most morbid and humid is seercted, and 
overflows externally, and that catarrhs should thus take place in 
the changes of these winds. Thus is this discase formed and 
prevails from those things which enter into and go out of the 
body, and it is not more difficult to understand or to cure than 
the others, neither is it more divine than other diseases. And 
men ought to know that from nothing else hut thence (from the 
drain 2) come joys, delights, laughter and sports, and sorrows, 
gricfs, despondency, and lamentations. And by this, in an 
especial manner, we acquire wisdom and knowledge, and see 
and hear, and know what are foul and what are fair, what are bad 
and what are good, what are swect, and what unsavoury; some we 
discriminate hy habit, and some we perccive by their utility. 
By this we distinguish objects of relish and disrelish, according 


1 The classical scholar will here recollect the character of the auster given by 
Horace : 
“frustra per antumpum nocentem 
Corporibus muinemus ausirum.” 


This wind. I suppose there can he no doubt, was the stecca. 
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to the seasons; and the same things do not always please us. 
And by the same organ we become mad and delirious, and fears 
and terrors assail us, some by night, and some by day, and dreams 
and untimely wanderings, and cares that are not suitable, and 
ignorauce of present circumstances, desuetude, and unskilfulness. 
All these things we endure from the brain, when it is not 
healthy, but is more hot, more cold, more moist, or more dry 
than natural, or when it suffers any other preternatural and 
unusual affection. And we become mad from humidity (of 
the brain). For when it is more moist than natural, it is 
necessarily put into motion, and the affection being moved,! 
neither the sight nor hearing can be at rest, and the tongue 
speaks in accordance with the sight and hearing. As long as 
the brain is at rest, the man enjoys his reason, but the de- 
pravement of the brain arises from phlegm and bile, either of 
which you may recognise in this manner: Those who are mad 
from phlegm are quict, and do not cry out nor make a noise; 
but those from bile are vociferous, malignant, and will not be 
quict, but are always doing something improper.” If the mad- 
ness be constant, these are the causes thereof. But if terrors and 
fears assail, they are connected with derangement of the brain, 
and derangement is owing to its being heated. And it is heated 
by bile when it is determined to the brain along the blood- 
vessels running from the trunk; and fear is present until it 
return again to the veins and trunk, when it ceases. He is 
grieved and troubled when the brain is unseasonably cooled 
and contracted beyond its wont. This it suffers from phlegm, 
and from the same affection the patient becomes oblivious. 
He calls out and screams at night when the brain is suddenly 
heated. The bilious endure this. But the phlegmatic are not 
heated, except when much blood goes to the brain, and creates 
an ebullition. Much blood passes along the aforesaid veins. 
But when the man happens to see a frightful dream, and is in 
fear us if awake, then his face is in a greater glow, and the 


τ Tf the text be not in fault, we must here understand by ‘‘affection” the affected 
part, or organ; that is to say, the abstract is put for the concrete. This is constantly 
done by our author’s contemporary, Pindar, but one would scarecly expect so bold a 
trope in a prose writer. 

2 The connexion hetween epilepsy and mania is undoubted. Sce Copland's 
Dictionary, under Epilepsy. 
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eyes are red when the patient is in fear. And the under- 
standing meditatcs doing some mischief, and thus it is affected 
in sleep, But if, when awakened, he returns to himsclf, and the 
blood is again distributed along the aforesaid veins, it ceases. 
In these ways I am of opinion that the brain exercises the 
greatest power in the man. This is the interpreter to us 
of those things ἡ hich emanate from the air, when it (tle brain) 
happens to be in a sound state. But the air supplies scnse to 
it. And the eyes, the cars, the tongue and the fect, administer 
such things as the brain cogitates. For inasmuch as it is 
supplied with air, does it impart sense to the body. It is the 
_<sbrain which is the messenger to the understanding. For when 
the man draws the breath ( peewmna) into himself, it passes first 
to the brain, and thus the air is distributed to the rest of the 
hody, leaving in the brain its acme, and whatever has scuse 
and understanding. For if it passed first to the body and last 
to the brain, then having left in the flesh and veins the jndg- 
ment,! when it reached the brain it would be hot, and not at 
all pure, but mixed with the lnunidity from the fieshy parts 
and the blood, so as to be no longer pure. Wherefore, I say, 
that it is the brain which interprets the mnderstanding. But 
the diaphragm has obtained 3tF nanie (φρένες) from accident and 
usage, and not from reality or nature, for I know no power 
which it possesses, cither as to scuse or understanding, except 
that when the man is affected with unexpeeted joy or sorrow, 
it throbs and produces palpitations, owing to its thinness, and 
as having no belly to receive anything good or bad that may 
present themselves to it, but it is thrown iuto commotion by 
both these, from its natural weakucss. It then perceives before- 
hand noue of these things which occur in the body, but has 
reecived its name vaguely and without any proper reason, like 
the parts about the heart, which are called auricles, but which 
contribute uething towards heaving. [Some say that we think 
with the heart, and that this is the part which is grieved, and 
experiences care.” But it is not so; only it contracts like the 


ει Διώγμνωσις, The term is very obscure; indeed I cannot but think the text must 
be corrupt. 1f it stand, it ust be understvod to mean the peculiar or diserininating 
power or property of the pneuma. 

* This opiniau was decidedly maintained by Chrysippus, but he flourished more 
than 2U0 vears after our author. Who, among the more aucient philosophers in 
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diaphragm, and still more so for the same causes. For veins 
from all parts of the body run to it, and it has valves, so as to 
perecive if any pain or pleasurable emotion befall the man. For 
when gricyed the body necessarily shudders, and is contracted, 
aid from excessive joy it is affected in like manner. Wherefore 
the heart and the diaphragm are particularly sensitive, they have 
nothing to do, however, with the operations of the understanding, 
but of all these the brain is the cause. Since then the brain 
as being the primary seat of scuse and of the spirits, perceives 
whatever occurs in the body, if any change more powerful than 
usual take place in the air, owing to the seasons, the brain 
becomes changed by the state of the air. For, on this account, 
the brain first perccives, because, I say, all the most acute, 
most powerful, and most deadly diseases, and those which are 
most difficult to be understood by the inexperienced, fall upon 
the brain. And the disease called the Sacred arises from causes 
as the others, namely, those things which entcr and quit the 
body, such as cold, the sun, and the winds, which are ever 
changing and are never at rest. And these things are divine, 
so that there is no necessity for making a distinction, and 
holding this disease to be more divine than the others, but all 
are divine, and all human. And each has its own peculiar 
nature and power, and none is of an ambiguous nature, or 
irremediable. And the most of them are curable by the same 
means as those by which they were produced. For any other 
thing is food to one, and injurious to another. Thus, then, 
the physician should understand and distinguish the season of 
each, so that at one time he may attend to the nourishment 
and increase, and at another to abstraction and diminution. 
And in this disease as in all others, he must strive not to feed 
the discase, but endeavour to wear it out by administering 
whatever is most opposed to cach disease, and not that which 
favours and is allied to it. For by that which is allied to it, 
it gains vigour and inercase, but it wears out and disappears 


particular he alludes to, it is difficult to determine with precision. Plato, in imita- 
tion of Homer, Euripides, Tyrtaus. and others of the Greek poets, held that the 
heart is the organ ov seat of the passions; but the brain, of the understanding. See 
On the Republic, pluries. This philosophical question is discussed at great length 
by Galen, in the Second and Third Books of his work, On the Tenets of Hippocrates 
and Plato. 
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under the use of that which is opposed to it. Bunt whoever is 
acquainted with such a change im men, and can render a man 
humid and dry, hot and cold by regimen, could also cure this 
disease, if he recognises the proper season for administering 
his remedies, withont minding purifications, spells, and all other 
illiberal practices of a like kind. 


INDEX TO THE TWO VOLUMES. 


N.B.—The numbers refer to the pages, and as the enumeration of the pages runs on from 
vol. I to Vol. 11, it is te be kept in mind that Vel. [ terminates at p. 466. 


ABERCROMBIE, Dr,his work on the Brain 
referred to, 3453; his double character 
as a mctaphysician and physician in- 
stanced as a parallel to that of 1ipro- 
CRATES, 841. 

ABERNETHY, his rule in regard to trepan- 
ning the skull, £32, 433. 

Abortion, ancient modes of producing, 
780. 

Abruption, definition of theterm, 487; of 
the extremity of ihe humerus defined 
and described by the Editor, 501-3; 
briefly noticed by Hippocrates, 550; 
of the acromion, described and ex- 
plained, 582, 583. 

ACKERMAN, a very learned authority on 
the authenticity of the different Ilip- 
pocratic treatises, 35; his list of the 
genuine works, 35. 

Acromion, on the dislocation at the, 665. 

Acute diseases, what were so named hy 
IliprocraTEs, 283. 

Affections, characters of the llippocratic 
treatise on, 85, 86; on internal, the 
characters of, 86,87; probably ema- 
nated from the Cnidian school of me- 
dicine, 89. 

Affusion, of hot water on the head useful 
in all fevers but the hilious, 768; of 
cold water in tetanus, 740; and swell- 
ings and pains of the joints, 702. 

Air, treatise on, probally not genuine, 
73, 74; opinions of the ancient philo- 
sophers regarding atmospheric, 144, 
145; held by them io support the 
earth, 73. 

Airs, Waters, and Places, genuineness of 
this work, 55 ; argument to and trans- 
lation of, 179-222. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, description of 
the fever which proved fatal to him, 
313, 314. 

Aliment, the Hippocratic treatise on, 
analysed, 116-118. 

Allopathy, or the doctrine of the contra- 
ries, 72, 77. 

Alvine discharges, prognosties founded 
upon, 244, 258. 


Amazous, the aucient myth respecting 
them considered, 188, 189; Hrpro- 
CRATES neither affirms nor denies the 
truth of it, 620, 621. 

Ambe, reduction of dislocations hy the, 
573, 574. 

Amputation of the extremities in cases 
of gangrene, 401. 

Analepsis, or the suspending the arm in 
a sling, 506. 

Analogy between the bones of the upper 
and lower extremities, 528, 529. 

Anatomy, whether or not the Asclepiada 
cultivated human and comparative, 7; 
Miiprocrates certainly not unac- 
quainted svith human, 563; ArrsTor1e, 
his acquaintance with human, 563; re- 
marks of Bectarp on the knowledge 
of, possessed by Ilirpocrates, 566; 
further proofs of lliyrocraTEs’ ac- 
quaijntance with, 569, 609. 

ANDRAL confirms the ancient doctrines 
on crises, 248; his observations on the 
critical days, 243. 

Ankle-joint, on the accidents which be- 
fall the bones of the, 504-6. See under 
Dislocations. 

Anthrax er Carbuncle, a dangerous com- 
plication of fever, 100; observations 
on, 96. 

Aphorisms, Books of, universally held to 
be genuine, 50 ; English translations of, 
52; great excellence and high reputa- 
tion of the work, 685; object of, 687; 
divisions of by ancient authorities, 688; 
argument to, 686-97; translation of, 
697-774. 

Apolinose, description of the operation, 
817,818. 

AroLioxivs Citrensrs, his Commenta- 
ries on Hippocrates referred to, 547, 
570, 588, 589; his mistakeu notion 
respecting dislocation at the hip-joint, 
G42. 

Apoplexy, prognosis in cases of, 713; 
age most subject to, 761. 

Appendix to Regimen in Acute Diseases, 
306-336. 
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Arantics, his Commentary on Il1ppo- 
crates’ work on Injuries of the Iead, 
452-63 ; misspelt AseLLivs, 491-3. 

ARISTOPHANES, the comie poet, misre- 
presems meteorology, 191. 

ARISTOTLE, the way in whieh he pnb- 
lished his works, 24; the casnalties 
whieh befel his library after his death, 
41; date of his death. 42; the character 
of his esoteric works, 181; his opinions 
on the subject of meteorology, 191; 
borrows freely from Hiveocratzs on 
physiological subjeets, 220. 

Art, the [ippoaeratie treatise on, not 
genuine, 78, 79; the medieal art pro- 
nounced to he long when contrasted 
with the shortness of human life, 697. 

Articulations, on the genuineness of the 
Hippocratic treatise hearing this title, 
56; argument to the work. 555-07; 
translation, 568 ; some scetions of the 
work perfect masterpieces in surgical 
literature, 557. 

Ascia, a peculiar form of handage, }77, 
178. 

Αβοϊορία, or Temples of Health, in Greece, 
5-8; remedial measures practised in 
them, 5-7; thase of Cos, Cnidos, and 
Rhodes particularly celebrated in the 
age of Iliprocrates, 8. 

Aselepiada, or Priest-physicians, account 
of, 5; publicly consulted hy States 
during the prevalence of fatal epide- 
mics, 13; canelnsions respecting their 
system of practice, 226-8. 

ASELLIvs, see under ARANTIVS. 

Asiaties, characters of the, 205-11; eatses 
of their pusillanimity, 210, 211. 

Astragalus, see Dislocations at the Ankle- 
joint. 

Astronomy, sce Meteorology, 

AtuEN.£vs, his characters of the different 
kiuds of waters, 200. 

Athletw, important facts regarding the 
regimen to which they were subjected, 
G93. 

Atrophied limbs, ow to be treated, 487. 

Actes Gecires, his authority on the 
date of Hiprocrates’ death wjusily 
overlooked, 10. 

Autumn, diseases most prevalent in, 720; 
generally reckoned a very unhealthy 
season, 716. 

Axis in peritrochio, and the other me- 
ehanieal powers, 541. 


Bacon, Lord, agreed with ihe ancient 
philosophers regarding the nature of 
matter and the clements. 1 £9 
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Bandages, general directions respecting, 
477-81; purposes to he fulfilled by, 
478; on the forms ealled epidesmis ani 
hypodesmis, 180, 512; remarks on the 
llippoeratic mode of applying them, 
by Mareaicxe and the Editor, 195; 
symptoms indicative of their being 
properly applied, 512; mode of ap- 
plying, £77, 481. 

Bath. on the use of the, in aeute diseases, 
303-5. 

Beecarp, his deseription of the parts 
connected with the elbow-joint, 566. 
Beu, Sir Cuarzes, his deseription of 

fracture of ithe troehlea, 502. 

Belly om venter, ambiguous use of the 
term, 609. 

Berarp, his important observations on 
partial dislocation of the jaw-bone, in 
iustration of Iiypocrates’ doctrines 
on this subject, 593. 

Bile, prognostics founded on vomitings 
of, 245, 726, 727, 

Births, seven months’ and cight months’, 
the Hippoeratie treatises on them pro- 
bahly not genuine, 95. 

}leeding, rules for, in aeute diseases, 315, 
332; earricd ad deliquinm animi in 
fevers, 324 (see Deliqninm); in iujuries 
of the head, 143, 411. 

Bones of the skull, deseription of the,-15, 
196; their characters in children, 163 5 
protrusion of fractured bones in com. 
ponud fractures, how to be remedied, 
δα], 545; in the arm and thigh gene- 
rally fatal, 543, 544. 

Bread, remarks on the invention of, 163 ; 
characters of the different kinds men- 
tioned by Hiprocrates, 169. 

Brovssats, his hypothetical system at 
yarianee with the principles of the 
Ilippocratie medicine, 158. 

Buboes, a fatal symptom in all fevers ex- 
cept the ephemeral, 732. 

Burting-irous of the ancients, their form, 
827, 

Burns, on the treatment of, as laid down 
by ilippocrarEs, 807. 


Caddis, on the use of, in fractures of the 
nuse, 599, 662, 
Caizits AurELiANts, his strictures on 
Tlippocrates, 331. See Soranus. 
Calenlus, ancient theory regarding the 
formation of, 202; relieved by diluents, 
262. See Stone. 

Canals or gutters, how used by the an- 
eients in the treatmeni of fractures, 
183, 526. 331. 
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Dincer, rules laid down hy Hrvpocuates 
for the treatment of, 758. 

Santharis, its administratien in medicine, 
333; the nylabris cichoriior Fusselini, 
333. 

Carbuncle, opinions regarding the nature 
of, 97. See Anthrax. 

Causus or ardent fever, on the nature of, 
313, 318, 346, 362, 402. 

Cautery, application of the, in the vicinity 
of joints, 215; to the shoulder, parti- 
cularly descrihed, 579, 580; different 
forms of, for the cure of hemorrhoids, 
827; held to be the highest of the me- 
dicinal powers, 774. 

Cexsus states that HrprocRaTEs sepa- 
rated medicine from philosophy, 5; 
ScuuLze’s ingenious explanation of 
the meaning of this statement, 159; his 
practice in injnrics of the skull, 438; 
further guoted, 634, 642 et pluries. 

Characters, explanation of those which 
occur in the cases related by I1ppo- 
CRATES, 385-7. 

Cheese, its dietetical qualities, 328. 

Cue tvs, his opinions referred to, 538, 
564; his remarks on the Hippocratic 
mode of treatingfractureof the jaw,595. 

Chian slippers, used in the cure of club- 
foot, 634. 

Cholera, on the nature and treatment of 
dry, 310, 329. 

Cicero, his interpretation of one of the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, 699; his 
euloginm on the cultivation of clegant 
literature. $42. 

Crark, Sir James, referred to as an au- 
thority on phthisis, 406, 107 ; confirms 
the statement of Hiprocrares as to 
the period of life most subject to 
phthisis, 738. 

Clavicle, see Fractures. 

Cuirtox, the character of his translation 
of the Prognostics, 50. 

Club-foot, remarks on Hippocrates’ de- 
scription of, 559; rules laid down by 
Urpeocrates appreciated by Arc.ers, 
960; observations on, by Dr. Lirtie, 
561; minnte description of the process 
of treatment in children, 632; brief 
statement of the general methods of 
ireatment, 674. 

Cnidian sentences, on the probable na- 
ture of their contents, 282, 283; 
Cnidian system of medicine founded on 
diagnosis, 283. 

Coar, his translation of the Aphorisms 
criticised, 53. 

Cold applications, use of, in injuries of the 
head, 114. 
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Coldness of the extremities, prognosis 
founded upon, 242. 

Coma vigil, a description of, 103. 

Comnentators on 1l1procrRaTus, ἃ com 
plete list of, 26-8. 

Compresses, how to be applied in frac- 
tures, 481. 

Conception, how produced in eertain cir- 
cmustances, 196; on the characters of 
false, 265; how to judge when it will 
readily take place, 26. 

Concussion of the brain induces loss of 
speech, 770. 

Condstoma, on the nature and treatment 
of, 828, 829. 

Cougestion of the brain, symptoms of, as 
described hy Hipeocrates, 316. 

Constitntion of the seasons described by 
Hiprocrates, 949, 346; Const. |, 
352; Const. 11, 356; Const. I, 361; 
pestilential, 399. 

Contagion, no mention of, in the works 
of Hippocrates, 351, 352; on the 
contagionsness of consumption, 352. 

Continued fevers, on the nature of, 355. 

Contusions of the skull, on the nature 
and treatment of, 129; the practice of 
Mr. Porr and other modern authorities 
compared with that of Hippocrates, 
437; held by Hiprocrates to he more 
dangerous than depressed fractures, 
462. 

Convulsions, the double nature of, 738; 
apt 1o attack the side of the body 
opposite that which is injured, 464; 
children subject to, 357. 

Cooper, Sir AstLey, his opinions re- 
ferred to, 502 et pluries. 

Coorer, Mr. ΒΆΝ ΒΥ, his surgical opi- 
nions compared with those of [I1rpo- 
CRATES, 503 et pluries. 

Coray, his character of the stsle of 
UrppocraTEs, 22; his translation of 
the work ‘On Airs, &c.’ 563; his divi- 
sions of it, 18] ; figure of the Greek 
winds as given by, 186. 

Cotton or linen cloth used in the form 
of a tent for the cure of fistula, 
816. 

Counter-fissure or contre-coup, 429, 
430, 449; opinions of Mr. Gutnrie 
and others regarding, 449, 451. 

Coups de soleil, notices of, by the ancients, 
193. 

Cranium ,descriptionof, by IfrppocraTEs, 
445, 446. 

Crasis, theory of, whether ALcM.£ON or 
Hippocrates was the founder of it, 
158; explanation of it by [lippocraTes, 
Vik. 
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Crises, the Iippoeratic treatise on, not 
genuine, 125; the ancient opinions 
regarding, confirmed by ANDRAL, 
248. 

Critical days, the Hippoeratie treatise on, 
though not genuine, contains much 
valuable matter, 125 ; prognosis found- 
ed upon, 23] ; Hiprocrates, according 
io GaLen, the first author who treated 
of them, 252, 

Croup, whether the ancients have de- 
scribed the disease, 65. 

Crestas, the historian and physician, 14, 
13; his mistaken notion regarding dis- 
locations at the hip-joint, 641. 

Cutten, his hypothetical system at 
variance with the principles of Hip- 
POCRATES, 158. 

Cupping, on the operation of, 809. 

Custom, the effeets of, on the body, 297. 

Cyceon, on the nature of, 295. 

Cynanche, most comprehensive deserip- 
tion of, given by Iliprocrares, 317. 


Deafness, whether a favorable or un- 
favorable symptom in fevers, 390. 

Decorum, Iippoeratic treatise on, cer- 
tainly not genuine, 122; importance 
attached to the ohservance of by the 
ancient pliysicians, £75. 

Defluxions, eause of, aeeording to ΠῚΡ- 
POCRATES, 173. 

Dejections, on the characters of, 772. 

Delirium, its connexion with phthisis, 
354; prognosis in, 703; sketeh of de- 
lirium tremens, 323. 

Democnitts, intercourse hetween him 
and Hiprocrates, 16; the supposed 
author of the work ‘On Herbs, 119; 
and ‘On Diyseetion,’ 123; farther re- 
ferred to, 128, 143. 

Demoniaes, what diseases they were af- 
feeted with, 833, 815. 

Deutition, the llippoeratie treatise on, 
though not gennine, possessed of con- 
sideralle value, 124; diseases con- 
nected with, 721. 

Depletion and repletion, the evil effects 
of, described, 169. 

Deposits or abseesses in diseases, their 
characters, 249, 250, 254. 

Depressed fractures, nature and treat- 
ment of, 433-5. 

Desautt, his explanation of the ancient 
modes of reducing dislocations referred 
to, 570. 

Dialects, remarks on those of the Greek 
language, 33, 

Diaphysis, explanation of the term, 522. 
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Diarrheea, prognosties founded on, 26: 
a fatal symptom in phithisis, τοῦ: 
danger in pregnant women, 744; va 
rious remarks on, 754. 

Diastasis o7 separation of the bones of 
the skull at a suture, 448-56; general 
definition of the term, 487, 589. 

Diet in health, charaeter of the treatise on, 
63; ancient grades of, 515 ; regulations 
respecting, 698-703. 

Dietetics, how cultivated at first, 164 et 
seq.; further notice of, 81. 

Dinner, a meal not generally partaken of 
by the ancients, 190. 

Dionysius oF Haricarnassus cited, 
22, 33. 

Diseases, the Four Books on, most pro- 
bably not genuine, 89 ; abstraet of their 
contents, 89-94; probalily emanated 
from the Cnidian School, 94; enume- 
ration of the diseases held to be parti- 
cularly fatal, 89. 

Dislocations, general remarks on the 
nature and treatment of, 679 ;—al the 
knee, disquisition on the nature of, by 
the Editor, 496.500; rarity of the ac- 
cident, 199, 500; intcresting case of, 
4196; aceount of, hy Iliprocrates, 
545,516,672; compeund, remarks on 
the treatment of, 636; comparison be- 
tween those at the elbow and knee.651; 
—at Cuorant’s tarsal joint, 506, 319; 
—of the astragalus, 518,519,653, 654, 
673, 674;—ad the aukie-joint, 522-4, 
673; treatment of compound, 634-6; 
—at the elbow, minute deseription of, 
516-50; subject resumed, 588-90; 
again treated of, 665-7; compound, 
treatment of, 637; αὐ the hip-joint, 
wonderful completeness of the deserip- 
tion of, given by Irppucrkates, 558, 
620; congenital and from a. ease, 620, 
762; four forms most minutely de- 
seribed, 617, 643; remarks on by 
APoLLonius Citirensis, 642; in cattle, 
575 3;—al the wrists, remarks hy the 
Editor upon, 562; deseription of, by 
Iltprocrares, 590, 591, 667; conge- 
nital, 591-668 ; compound, remarks of 
the Editor upon, 563; treatment by 
Iliprocrates, 636, 674;— at the 
sheulder-joint, 568 ct seq., 664, 665 ; 
general remarks on the modes of re- 
ducing, 570; these modes of rednetion 
deseribed, 570 et seq.; remarks on the 
disposition to, 577; operation for cor- 
reeting the disposition to, 578-81; 
congenital, remarks on, 581, 583 ;—oaf 
the fingers, 591; on the reduction of, 
650, 668 ;—ef the foes, treatment of, 
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Dislocations (confinned). 

637 ;—of the jaw-done, 592-7, 664 ;-- 
of the vertebra, 603-15, 676, 679; 
divisious of, 603; reduction of, by a 
machine, 611, 612; unsuccessful ex- 
periment to reduce, 613; reinarks on 
congenital, 624; remarks of M. Lirtré 
upon spontaneous dislocation, 97; of 
the upper vertebra, 728, 729; ready 
means of redueing, 648, 649; general 
regimen after reduction, 651. 

Dissection, Ilippocratie ‘treatise on, not 
gennine, 123; Iltprocrates had no 
repugnance to, 609. See Anatomy. 

Distortions of the countenance, prognosis 
founded upon, 267. 

Divine diseases, the opinions of Ητρρο- 
CRATES regarding, 216; further re- 
marks upon, 235, 834. 

Douche, on the use of, in fevers, 281, 304. 

Dreams, character of the Hippocratic 
work on, 81], 82; ancient writers on, 
and the character oftheirworks, 84,85. 

Drink, on the administration of, in fevers, 
289. 

Dropsies, prognosis founded upon, in 
acute diseases, 241,259 ; on the nature 
and varieties of, 330; ulcers connected 
with, difficult to cure, 753; cured by a 
spontaneous discharge of water from 
the bowels, 754. 

Dry cholera, on the nature of, 329. See 
Cholera. 

Durvuyrren, Baron, his work on surgical 
operations quoted, 502, 547, et pluries. 

Dysentery, on the prevalence of in spring, 
202 ; prognasis founded upon, 263; on 
the treatment of, 325; symptoms of, 
727; treatment of symptomatic, 611; 
prognosis in, 752; when epidemic ac- 
cording to Il1procraTeEs, 203. 

Dysuria, a favorable termination of fever, 
360. 


Ears, fractures of, common among the 
ancient Athlete, 601, 602. See fur- 
ther under Fractures. 

Ecchymosis, how to be treated, 486. 

Eclectie, a misprint for Eleatic, 141. 

Ecthymata, meaning of the term, not 
well defined, 404. 

Effeminacy of the Scythians, different 
opinions regarding, 187-8. 

Egyptians, their resemblance to the Scy- 
thians, 212, 213. 

Elbow, disquisition on the nature of the 
accideuts which occur at the joint, 
500-4; description of the mode of 
handaging in injuries thereof, 551. 
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Eleatic philosophers, their opinions akiu 
to those of PyruaGoras, 158. 

Elements, the ancient opinions regarding 
their nature, generally misunderstood, 
131; the real opinions of the ancient 
philosophers stated by the Editor, 111 
οἱ seq. ; countenanced hy Lord Bacon, 
149—by Sir Isaac Newton, 150— 
by Dr. L. OxeN, 151—hby Mr. Warns, 
149, 150. 

Emvepoctes, his speculations, as applied 
to medicine, 175. 

Empyema, the opinions of the ancient 
authorities regarding, 91, 246-9; pro- 
Lably often confounded with acute 
phthisis, 246, 247; prescription for, 
334; treatment of, 88; a termination 
of pleurisy, 738 ; additional statements 
respecting, 739, 756; results when 
treated with the cautery or knife, 768. 

Empiries, Hrppocrates not to be consi- 
dered as belonging to the sect of, 18, 
607. 

Epicureans, their opinions with regard to 
the elements, 1-13. 

Epicurvs took his system of Physies 
from Democritus, 143. 

Epidemic, term, how used by the an- 
cients, 329; nature of the Books of 
Epidemics, 340 ; argument to, 339-52; 
translation of the Ist and 3d Books, 
352-420; argument to 3d Book, 382; 
nature of the epidemic fevers described 
by IItprocrates, 350; Books Ist and 
3d generally admitted to be genuine, 
54; English translations by FLover 
and Farr, 54; character of the 2d, 
4th, Sth, 6th, and 7th, 95-103; great 
excellence of the whole work, 104. 

Epidesmis, see Bandages. 

Epilepsy, prognosis in, 738 ; an hereditary 
disease, 847. 

Epinyetis, a disease of the skin, 192, 
26). 

Epiphysis, import of the term, as applied 
by Hippocrates, 504, 522, 660. 

Epistles, the Hippocratic, although per- 
haps not genuine, of very high anti- 
quity, 127; most probably turn upon 
real events in the life of lliprocrares, 
15, 127; were probahly composed by 
the Sophists as exercises in composi- 
tion, 127; analysis of them, 126.29, 

Equitation, its et¥ects on the genital organs 
differently represented, 218. 

Ermerins, Dr., his ingenious work on 
the Prognostics of Ilrprocrares, 69, 
225-31. 

Erottax, one of the greatest authorities 
on the works of U1procrates, 28. 
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Erysipelas, case of malignant, 377; Ne 
tory of an cpidemical, 399- 402; 0 
tle use of cold applications in, ity 7 
of tle womb, 745; determinations of, 
inwardly or ontwardly, 756; connected 
with diseased hone, 764. 

Eunuchs, not subject to gout, 756. 

Europeans, their peculiar characters, 218 
et seq. 

Exanthemata, on the nature of broad, 
733. 

Excalcitration, explanation of the term, 
651, G32. 

Excrement, prognostics fonnded on the 
characters of, 243. 

Exfoliation of bones, how to be treated, 
537. 

Extravasation of blood, how treated in 
injuries of the head, 436-38. 

Uxtremities, analogy of the upper and 
lower, 528, 529. 

Eves, prognosties founded upon the, 2633; 
prescription for discases of the, 331, 
333; various remedial means in pains 
of the, 757. 


Facies Hippocratica, tl characters of it 
given, 256. 

Faces, prognostic characters of the, 243. 

Fasting, its otfeets in drying badies, 771. 

Febris algida, on the nature of, 316, 318. 

Feminine disease, on the nature of, 187, 
188. 

Fevers, different kinds of, 368, 105; 
puerperal, interesting case of, 375.371; 
pestilential, remarks on the nature of, 
382; uoeturnal, nature of, 369, 105; 
Various aphorisms relating to, 771. 

Fire, held anciently to be a great disin- 
fectaut, 12; ancient opinians on the 
ualure of, explained, 145 ; confounded 
with mind by certain of the authori- 
ties, 1416. 

Fistniie, gennineness of the treatise hear- 
ing this title, 69; argument to, 813; 
translation of, 816; low to be treated, 
816; in ano, liow formed, 819. 

Fleslics, or Vrinciples, the Hippocratic 
treatise on, not genuine, 118, 11%. 

Frovrins, extract from, on the analogy 
of the apper and lower extremities, 529. 

Finor albus, account of, 112. 

Foés, his merits as au editor of tle Works 
of Urpreocrates, 31. 

Feetns, the Mippocratie treatise on the 
excision of, not genuine, 124 

Fomentations, on the application of, to 
the side in pleurisy, 289. 

Foot, description of the bunes of the, 
ols. 
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Fractures, on the gennineness of tlie 
Hippocratic treatise hearing this title, 
57; Argument to the work, 491-507; 
translation of, 507-52; of the skull, 
divisions of, 429; characters of, 153; 
mode of treating, £82, 183;—of the 
arm, wethod of treating, 507-10, 516, 
517 ;—of the forearm, treatment of, 
454, 491, 511 ;—of the leg, 525, 526; 
—of the fibula, 523 ;—of the tibia, 528; 
—of the thigh, 529-31 ;—of the jaw, 
598; remarks of Cuenivs on the same, 
598; compound, 532, 539, 681; an 
injadicious method of treating fractures 
described, 533, 536; method of ircat- 
ing with wool, 540 ;—of ἐλ olecranon, 
account of, 550;—of the trechlea of 
the humerus, see Abruption;—af the 
clavicle, account of, 584-88 τὸ the 
nose, minutely descriled, 597, 600, 662; 
compound, 601 ;—af dhe ears, 601,603, 
663; common among the ancient 
athlete, 602;—o0f the vertebra, 1658 
dangerous than severe coutusions, 614; 
—af the vids, less dangerons than se- 
vere contusions, 615, 

Free institutions and the opposite, their 
ditferent eifects on tle Iman mind, 
210, 21]. 

Friction, its uses in surgery, 484. 

Fruits of the season, ov Summer fruits, 
vharacters of, 206. 

Funigation of the uterus, in amenor- 
rhiva, 7 712, 743, 743, 


GALEN, lis account of tlie Asclepiads, 7; 
menilious frequently the public services 
of Hirrocrates during the prevalence 
of the Athenian plague, 13; his clarac- 
ter of the style of Hirvocnrates, 21; 
liis commentaries on UW1erocratus, 
273 115 ideas on respiration akin to 
(hose of Crvisr, 143; his opinions re- 
garding the nature and merits of the 
work On Regimen in Acute Diseases, 
276, 279; further quoted, 214, 52 ct 
pluries. 

Galianeoues, sec Weasel-armed, 

Gangrene, of tle extremities complicated 
with fever, 401; prognosis founded on 
the symptoms of, 242; traumatic, on 
the treatment of, 639, 640,675; how 
gangrenous sores are to he treated, 706. 

Garlie, the dictetical claracters of, 328 

Glauds, tlie Hippocratic treatise ou, very 
interesting, but probably not genuine, 
120; further remarks on the subject, 
580. 

Globus hysteriens, noticed in one of the 
Jhippocratie treatises, 77. 
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Gout, various prognostics in, 261. 756, 
787. 

ὈΚΕΕΝΉ Π.1,., Dr., his arrangement of the 
treatises in the Hippocratic collection, 
45, 46; his critical remarks on the 
Aphorisms, 51. 

Gris, his character as a writer on the 
genuineness of the Hippocratic trea- 
lises, 36. 

Grote, Mr., his opinions regarding the 
mythical genealogies of the ancients, 
189; on the myths of the Greeks, 
9; on the myth of the Amazons, 
189. 

Gruner, his great merits as a writer on 
the authenticity of the llippocratic 
treatises, 32 ; his classification of them, 
3k. 

Gymnastics, Hippocrates instructed in 
the application of them in medicine by 
Heropicus, 11, 164; on their intro- 
duction into the practice of medicine, 
11; cautions to he used in founding 
prognostics on, 298. 


Heameoptysis, connexion of with phthisis, 
101,354, 764 ; sometimes removed hy 
Tuenstruation, 743, 

Hatuer, his classification of the Ilippo- 
cratic treatiscs, 32; unjustly taxes 
Hippocrates with falsely stating that 
dysentery occurs in spring, 203; a 
highly popular poet, 841. 

Harris, Mr., in his Philosophical Ar- 
rangements, espouses the doctrines of 
the ancients on matter and the ele- 
ments, 149, 150. 

Head, different forms of, according to 
Hrerocrates, 445, 446. 

Headache, prognosis founded on, 252; 
indneed by various causes, 331. 

Heart, the Hippocratic treatise on the, 
of much merit, but probably not ge- 
nuine, 115, 116. 

Heat, identitied with mind, 125; innate, 
ancient doctrines regarding, 702 ; the 
medicinal effects of heat and cold, 740, 
741. 

Hebdomads, Tlippocratie treatise on, ex- 
ists only in Latin, 119. 

Iledra, or indentation of the skull, on 
the characters of, 429-32, 451; expla- 
nation of the term, and usage of it, 
448, 451. 

1166], attention to be paid to its position 
in the treatment of fraciures of the 
leg, 532, 

Vie1ioporvs describes the diastasis of 
the erania] bones, 448. 


Ieilebore, Hippocratic treatise on the 
administration of, not genuine, 126; 
eases in which it was administered, 
327; its use in tetanus, 541; rules for 
the administration of, 725. 

Hepatitis, terminating iu abscess, 210. 

Hereditary diseases, difficult to remove, 
259. 

Hernia cerebri, obscurcly treated of by 
llivrocrates, 461, 

Heronicus, the master of Ilipvocrates, 
II, E64; his dangerous system of re- 
gimen in acute diseases, 274. 

Herorniuis, the earlicst commentator 
on Hiprocrates, 26; the first person 
who studied the characters of the 
pulse, 351; referred to, 772. 

Heurnios, or Hoornxe, ἃ modern com- 
mentator on Ilippocratres, quoted 
176, 753 e¢ alibi. 

Hiccup, danger of, in dropsy, 758, 762, 
769. 

Hippace, a species of cheese used hy the 
Scythians, 212. 

Ilrppocrates, hiography of, 9-16; the 
principles npon which his system of 
medical practice was founded, 17-21; 
remarkably free from superstition and 
quackery, 18, 19; a hold operator in 
surgery. 20, 21; the gencalogy of, 23; 
further particulars regarding the family 
of, 23; published part of his works 
separately in his lifetime, 24, 25; cha- 
racters of the style of, 21, 22; can- 
didly confesses his own mistakes, and 
different opinions on his conduct in so 
doing, 99, 613; instance of his re- 
markable talent for original observa- 
tion, 412; certainly had some acqnaint- 
ance with human anatomy, 565, 569 
(sce Anatomy) ; recommentts the study 
of incurable diseases as an assistance 
to prognosis and diagnosis, 628; his 
prudent regard for the safety of the 
physician, 640; had the reputation of 
being a great philosopher as well as a 
great physician, 841; said to he in- 
capable either of deceiving or of being 
deceived, 423. 

Hippocratic treatises, various distribu- 
tions of, 21-48; the editor’s conelu- 
sions asto the authenticity of the par- 
ticnlar treatises, 129, 130. 

Iloater, a line incorrectly referred to, 
576. 

Homeopathy, the principles of. to be 
found in the Hippocratic works, 77. 
llorace, plan npon which he published 
his works, 21; his lines descriptive of 

the dog-days, 361. 
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Ilosack, the American physician, con- 
curs with Hiprocrates in praising 
wine as an application to ulcers, 794. 

Ilot and cold, hypothetical systems 
founded on these principles, 171; the 
modes of applying hot applications re- 
commended hy {Irppocrates, 289, 
290. 

Ilumidity of constitution, on the charac- 
ters of, 214, 215. 

Tumours, the Hippocratic treatise on, 
reviewed, 104, 106; GaLen holds 
lliprvocrates to be the author of the 
Theory of the Hlumours, 62, 69. 

IInmpback, when complicated 
asthnia, fatal, 760. 

Innger, the debilitating effects of, 707; 
relieved hy drinking wine, 708. 

Ilydatids of the womb, account of, 197. 

Ilydromel, its use in acute diseases, 293, 
200. 

Ilydrops uteri, description of, 197. 

Hypochondriac region, prognosis founded 
on the ditYerent states of the, 239, 240, 
735. 

Ilypoglottis, description of, 92. 

Itypothesis in medicine strongly con- 
demned by iprocrates, 161, 171 
e€ alibi, 

Ilyssop, used anciently as an emetic, 63. 

llysterics, prognostics in, 714. 


with 


latrinm, on the nature of this estahlish- 
ment, 60, 121; resembled the surgery 
of modern physicians in the days of 
Port, 169 ; identified with the surgery 
by Gavin, 170. 

Ice and snow, the medicinal properties 
of, 741, 742. 

Tlens, on the treatment of, 85; coinpli- 
cated with strangnry, fatal in seven 
days, 759. 

Immodecrate sleep, and insomnolency, 
hoth bad symptoms, 705. 

Impotence of the Seythians, supposed 
canse of the, 218. 

Incarnant or Sarcotic Medicines, on the 
nature of, 793, 803. 

tneisions in the temples generally held 
to Le very dangerous, 458. 

Influenza, or Epidemic Cough, deserihed 
in the Ilippocratic treatises, 101. 

Injuries of the head, o1 the genuineness 
of the ireatise bearing this title, 58 ; 
arguinent to the treatise, 123-144; 
translation of ihe same, 145, 4166; 
general view of the subject, 440-2; 
tIressing applicable in the treatment 
of, 157 ; when complieated with disease 
of the hone, 460. 
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Ink, the ancient different from the mo- 
dern, 460. 

Instruments of reduction, or Mochlicus, 
genuineness of the treatise bearing 
this title, 58. 

Intermittent fevers, supposed to prove a 
protection from plithisis, 355. 

Intoxication, dangerous symptoms from. 
738. 

Invalids, regimen applicable to, 703. 

Ischiatic diseases, prognosis founded on, 
268. 

Italian physicians have heen unjustly 
biamed for being sparing of venesection 


in ἃ hot climate, and in warm weather, 
G98. 


Jaundice, history of, complicated with 
fever, 362, 388, 389; compared with a 
recent epidemic prevalent in Scotland, 
389; prognosis founded upon, 296, 
733 ; complicated with scirrlus of the 
liver, 759, 

Jaw, see Fractures and Dislocations. 

Joints, general description of the, ti-19. 


Kaxt, the opinions of, on the origin of 
Grecian philosophy referrec to, 3; fur- 
ther quoted and noticed, 232, 841. 

Kedmata, on the nature of ihe disease, 
216, 217. 

Kidneys, diseases of the, 87; deterni- 
nation to the, a favorable termination 
in certain fevers, 359; diseases of the, 
dificult to cure in old persons, 753. 

Kuee-joint, description of the, 546; ge- 
ueral view of the dislocations at the, 
4196-400, sce Dislocations. 


Lassitnde, spontaneous, an indication of 
disease, 705. 

Lavriz, Dr., his rule with regard to 
irepanuing in injuries of the head, 
433, 134. 

‘Law,’ the tract on the, hesitatingly ac- 
knowledgei as genuine, 59; argument 
to, 783; 1ranslation of the work, 784. 

Le Currc, his merits as an anthoritv on 
the Hippocratie treatises, 35. 

Leg, description of the hanes of the, 522. 

Lemos, the earliest modern writer on the 
authenticity of the Hippocratic trea. 
tises, 29. 

Leprosy and Lichen, prognosis fouuded 
upon, 269. 

Lencophlegmasia, description of, 196. 

Lientery, prognosis founded on the sym- 
ptoms of, 264, 752. 
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Liy« and Perersen, the authors of a 
yery ingenious but rather cqnivocal 
hypothesis regarding the genuineness 
of the Hippocratic treatises, 38, 39. 

Liquids, on the use of, in medicine, 106-9 ; 
Hippocratic treatise bearing this title, 
109. 

Liston, Mr.,his opinions quoted in iflus- 
tration of certain passages in the works 
of Iltprocrates, 196, 50], et pluries. 

Lithotomy, not practised hy the followers 
of IluprocraTEs, 780; in Scotland used 
to be performed by non-professional 
men, 778. 

Litrte, Dr., interesting remarks by, on 
the acconnt of club-foot, given by 
MirpocraTes, 561. 

Lirrré, M., his very high merit as an 
authority on the genuineness of the 
Hippocratic treatises, 39 ; style diffuse, 
and sometimes rather prolix, 40; his 
positions with regard to the Hippocratic 
collection, 41; probably not correct in 
questioning the estalfished character of 
the style of \lippocrates, 22; doubt- 
ful if he makes ont his position as to 
the date at which the Ilippocratic 
collection was made, 41; his arrange- 
ment of the treatises, 43-5; his cha- 
racters of the treatise ‘On Airs, Waters,’ 
&e., 181; bis remarks on empyema 
considered, 246, 247; further quoted 
160 et pluries. 

Liver, results of the treatment in abscess 
of the, 768; on collections of water 
in, 770. 

Lonetnus, his affecting description of 
the state of servitude, 182, 183. 

Louis, M., referred to as an authority in 
phthisis, 106-7. 


Macrocephali, account of this people, 
207, 208. 

Machine or instrument for the treatment 
of a fractured leg, 539. 

Mania, treatment of, yy mandragora, 77. 

Manipulation, importance of, to the sur- 
geon, 170. 

Marsh effluvia, whether Ifiprocrares 
was acquainted with their effects in 
inducing fevers, 349. 

Matter, ancient opinions regarding the 
nature of, 143, 144; the nature of the 
primary, explained, 143 et pluries; 
striking instances of its transmutations 
in the animal frame, 147-9; the an- 
cient opinions on it contirmed hy Lord 
Bacon and other modern authorities, 
149. 

Maza, description of, 163, 159. 
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Mechanical powers, on those known to 
Hirrocrarts, 511. 

Meconium, different applications of the 
term, 335. 

Medicine, origin of Grecian, uncertain, 
3; not derived from the Bast as was 
once supposed, 3, 4; cultivated by the 
Asclepiacie and by the philosophers, 5; 
remarks on, 17; the rise of, satisfac- 
torily accounted for by iprocrarus, 
158, 161-1; on the authenticity of 
the Iippocratic treatise bearing the 
title of ‘ Ancient Medicine,’ 49; trans- 
lation of, 155-78. 

Melancholy, case of, 117. 

Medicines, iron, and fire, the gradation of 
their medicinal powers, 774. 

Mercurial, a learned writer on the 
llippocratic treatises, 29; his classifi- 
cation of them, 30, 31. 

Meteorology of the ancients nearly iden- 
tical with astronomy, 191; opinions 
held hy ArnisTorHaNnes and ARISTOTLE 
on the subject, 191. 

Meteorism, account of, in diseases, 240. 

Midwifery, mnch cultivated by medical 
men in early times, 113. 

Milk, its dictetical and medicinal proper- 
ties, 719. 

Mind, explanation of the term as nscd 
by the ancient philosophers, 837; a 
Hippocratic writer confounds it with 
heat. 146. 

Mochlicns, genuineness of the treatise 
bearing the name, 58; argument to the 
work, 657-60; translation of, 660-82. 

Modiolus of Ceusvs, a circular saw like 
the modern trephine, £43, 165. 

Morrar, his translation of the Prognos- 
tics, 50. 

Morbus coxarius, attended with disloca- 
tion of the bone, 625, 762. 

Movement of the hands, prognosis 
fonnded on, 238. 

Mumps. See Parotitis. 

Muscle of the arm, namely the biceps, 516. 


Nature, held by Ihrpocrares to be a 
restorative principle, 19; editor’s re- 
marks on the ancient doctrines regard- 
ing, 102; Nature of Man, the Ilip- 
pocratic treatise bearing this title 
probably not genuine, 62; Nature of 
the Infant, the Ilippocratic treatise 
with this title considered, 109; On 
the Female Nature, this Hippocratic 
treatise made up from the work on 
Female Complaints, 115; Nature of 
the Bones, this Ilippecratic treatise not 
genuine, 124, 125. 
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Nerves, distribution of the, hy Erasts- 
rratrs, 608; description of the ver- 
teal, by Hiprocrates, 607, 603. 

Newvewn, Sir Isaac, countenances the 
ancient opinions on the elements, 150, 

Nightmare deseribed hy Ilrepocrates, 
843. 

Nonan intermittents, remarks on, 369. 

Nose, ou the subsitlence of the, from 
disease, 679; on fractures thereof. 
See Fractures. 

Nyctalopia, the characters of, 267. 


Oath, genuineness of the little tract with 
this title, 585; argument to, 775; 
translation of, 779. 

Oxken, Dr. Lonrtnz, adopts the ancient 
arrangement of the elementary sub- 
stances, lol. 

Olecranon, remarks on the term as ap- 
plied hy Tirvocr ates, 662; on frac- 
tures of the, 550. 

Old persons, questions whether they can 
bear fasting well ov ill, 701; their 
geucral state of health, 712; their 
catarrhs not readily concocted, 712; 
tiseases to which they are peculiarly 
suhjeet, 722. 

Omeutum, on protrnsion of the, 762, 

@nciracritica, ancient authorities on the, 
$1, 85. See Dreams. 

Operator, chumeration of particulars re- 
lating to the, 179. 

Oplithalury, description of the epidemical, 
hy Hippocrates, 356; description of 
the pmiulent, 493, 

Organic structures. their cifects in pro- 
ducing tlscase, 176. 

Ostcology, on Llprocrares’ acyuaint- 
ance with, 423; brief system of, 60-2, 

Oxen generally supposed to be liable to 
dislocations of the hip-joint in spring. 
aad, 

Oxyelyhy, explanation of the terni, 521, 

Oxymel, on the adininistration of, iu acute 
diseases. 301, 


Pains of the car, prognosis fomdeil on, 


Pains of the eves haw remedied, 769. 

ParLtapits. a commentator on lliero- 
cRATES referred to, S08, 511, 513, 
old. 

Paracentesis  thoracis. 
operation of, 88. 

Varalysis held generally to affect the side 
opposite that which has sustained an 
injury, 164, 

Varaplegia the same as apoplesy, 362. 


account of the 


Part adopts Itprocrates’ description 
of the forms of the head, 427; advo- 
cates bleeding in injuries of the head, 
on the authority of Hippocrates, 
443; the first who used pulleys in re- 
ducing dislocations, 570. 

Parotitis, ancient description of, by 
Tliprocrates, 353. 

Pathici of theancients.accountof the, 188. 

Periodente, or travelling physicians, re- 
ference to the, 785. 

Periods of life, the ciscases peculiar to 
each, 720-22, 

Peripateties, their opinions with regard 
to the elements, 139. 

Pesile, ancient inode of reducing cislo- 
eations by means of the, 512. 

Petronas, his strange regimen in fevers, 
285. 

Thasis, account of the country and its 
inhabitants, 209. 

Phiegm, on the collection of, about the 
stomach, 770. 

Phrenitis of the ancients was a febrile 
affection, 357, 365; history ofanacute 
case of, 411; other striking cases of, 
118-20. 

Phthisis treated of as a febrile disease, 
hy Uirvocratrs, 342; held to be 
contagious, hy Isorares, 3523 his- 
tory of, by Hipeocrates, 353, -£05 ; 
whether intermittent fevers atford any 
protection from. 354 5 period of life at 
which Thrrocrares held ittohe most 
comuon, 738; Sir J. Chark confirms 
the opinion of Iliprocrares on this 
subject, 738 5 various prognystics in, 
739, 

Physical or Natoral philosophy of the 
ancients mneh amisuniderstood and 
misrepresented, 131; reason for giving 
au exposition of it, 131. 

Physician, en the, this  1Tippoeratic 
treatise generally rejected as spurious, 
121; duties of, distinetly announced, 
075 subjects to he known hy the, 
AFA, 

Piles or Hemorrhoids, THippoeratie trea- 
tise on, prohably genuine, 139; ἃ 
natural cure of certain diseases, 753. 

Pitnita. See Phlogin. 

Placenta pravia, the dangers attending, 
stated, 114; retention of, deseribed, 
1143 how to be remedied, 746. 

Plasters for fresh wountls. 795, 796, 

Piato, his more of publishing his works, 
25; his opinion with regard to divine 
diseases, 71, 210. 

Pleurisy, execllent plan of treating, laid 
down hy Hirvucrares, 280, 290, 
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Pneuma, Breath, or Spirits, ancient 
opinions on the nature of, explained, 
836-40. 

Pneumonia, on the treatment of, 325; 
question whether the recent innova- 
tions in the treatment of, be improve- 
ments, 280, 231. 

Potysus, the son-in-law 
CRATES, 23, 41, 61. 

Position in bed, prognostic founded upon, 
238; of a fractured limh, 484, 539; 
of a fractured arm, 508-10; the half- 
bent, in fractures of the thigh disap- 
proved of, 531. 

Precepts, the Hippocratic treatise with 
this name not held as genuine, 123. 
Pregnancy, prognosties referring to, 743- 

749. 

Presentation of an injured limb, the act 
of, explained, 476, 483. 

Procidentia ani, on the treatment of, 820, 
821. 

Prognosis, nature of the Hippocratic, 
234, 235. 

Prognostics, hook of, generally held to he 
genuine, 49; translation of, by Morrart, 
character of, 50 ; by Low, 50; by Cirr- 
TON, 5@; translation of, with argument, 
223.56; the work founded on the Coan 
Prenotions, 22 et seq.; nature of the 
Hippoeratic treatise on, 231-4. 

Prorrhetics, character of the first book 
of, 64; of the second book of, 67; 
abstract of the latter, 257-70. 

Prorevs, the ancient fable of, applied to 
the First Matter, by Eustaruius and 
Lord Bacow, 119. 

Ptisan, on the preparation of, and its uses 
in medicine, 285-9, 

Publication of works, ancient mode of, 
as illustrated in the cases of lforace, 
Marviau,Cicero, PLATO, ARISTOTLE, 
and Iliprocrates, 24, 25. 

Pulse, or Legumina, their characters in 
dietetics, 328. 

Pulse, the arterial, not attended to by 
Hiprocrares, 351; first studied by 
HeEnornyinvs, 90]. 

Pulleys first used in reducing fractures, by 
Paré, 570. 

Purgative medicines, the Hippocratic 
treatise well written, though probably 
not genuine, 126; observations on the 
ancient mode of prescribing, 290; 
their debilitating effects, 711, 712; to 
be avoided in hot weather, 723. 

Purgings, geueral directions regarding, 
722, 726; rues for the application of, 
332, 637, 704, 723; effects of, in preg- 
nancy, 722; induce thirst, 726. 
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Pythagoreans, their opinions with regard 
to the elements, 132-4. 

Quatn, Mr. Ricuanp, agrees with Hiv- 
POCRATES as 10 the usnal situation of 
the head of the femur in the fourth 
form of dislocation at the lip-joint, 
559; interesting case of this accident 
related by, 625. 

Quartans supposed to free the system 
from the disposition to ether diseasus, 
Fol, 

Quesxay, opinions of, on the confre- 
coup, 151. 

Quinusy, on the formation and treatment 
of, 316, 3173 eured hy the occurrence 
of internal swelling, 738, 769. 

Quintan intermittents, remarks on, 369. 


Rafes in the chest deserihed by ΠΠΡΡΟ- 
craTEs, 91, 103, 325. 

Regimen, effects of changes in, 327; 
departures from, daugerous, 327; the 
three Books on, probably not genuine, 
793; nature of their contents, 80, 813; 
the treatise On Regimen in Acute 
Diseases generally admitted to he ge- 
nuine, 552; GALEN’s strictures on 
the systein of treatment there laid 
down, 275. 

Remittent fevers, remarks of modern 
anthoritieson, 362. See further under 
Causes. 

Research, importance of to professional 
men. 563. 

Resection of bones, ohservations on, 564; 
practice of Irppocratrs anid certain 
modern authorities, 638, 639. 

Revulsion, Hrppocrates the establisher 
of this therapeutical rule of practice, 
20, 62. 

Rerrcs Ernesius, important fragment 
of, published by Mat, 382. 383. 


Sazpinus, the Commentator, an absurd 
opinion of his on a passage of Mirro- 
CRATES, 390. 

Sacred disease, Wippocratie treatise on 
the, probably genuine, 70, 71; argu- 
ment to, 833,842; translation οἵ, 343, 
to the end. 

Satyriasmus, account of, 720. 

Sauromatz or Sarinate, a description of 
the, 211. 

Saws, used in trepanuing the head, 
465. 

ScaLicer, on the Oneiroeritica of the 
ancients, $1; further referred to, 
423. 

Scamnum llippocratis, referred to, 559; 
minutely described, G14. See IMates. 
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SCHULZE probably influenced by the pre- 
judices of his age in tracing the origin 
of medicine to the East. 3; in judging 
of the authenticity of the Hippocratic 
treatises generally, follows Mercv- 
RAL and Ly Cierc, 35; his list of 
the Aselepia, 5. 

Scoliosis, usage of the term by Irrro- 
CRATES, 608. 

Seurvy, descriptions of, hy ancient an- 
thors, 196, 267. 

Seythians, a deseription of their charac- 
ters, 212-18. 

Seasons, their influence on the health, 
718, 720. 

Selvages of cloth, used in the treatment 
of fractures, 182. 

Semciology, the prognostics a branch of, 
232. 

Semi-tertian fever, description of, by 
1UprecrRaTtEs, 358. 

Semen, the Hippocratic treatise on the, 
not genmtine, 109; ARisToTLe’s theory 
on the, 11; generally held by the 
ancients to he the first germ of the 
fewius, 208, 

Septies, ou the ircatnent of hemorrhoids 
by, 830. 

Sewers, dhe want of,in ancient timesagera- 
vated pestilential diseases, 133; public, 
lirst constructed by the Romans. 13. 

Silphium, when unseasonably adminis- 
tered apt to praduee Dry Cholera, $29. 

Slavery, the debasing cilects of, deseribed 
by Loxoinxts, 183, 

Sleep, prognosis founded on, in diseases, 
2423 aphorisms founded on, 705. 

Smegma, a detergent application, 301. 

Ssuitn. Dr. ἃς W.. his important observa- 
tions on congenital dislocations, 381, 
Hol. 

Sneezing, how it arises, 769. 

Sockatus, on his character as a philo- 
sopher, 10, 8413 holds that courage is 
identical with knowledge, 185. 

Somnantbulism, deseribed by Utrro- 
CRATES, 845. 

Sornsweus, his 
CRATES, bh 

Sorants, the Methadist, lis strictures 
on the Hippocratie treatise on Regimen 
in Acute Diseases, 311, 

Spasin or Convulsion, the dangers of, in 
various conditions and circumstances, 
Ede 

Spatula, ou the ancient, 4938. 

Specill um, the aneient, resembled the 
modern prohe, 166, 

Sphacclus of the Brain, on the nature of, 
66, 204; prognosties in, 769. 
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Spleen, on enlargement of the, 760. 

Splints, use of, in the treatment of frae- 
tures, 482; disquisition ou the nature 
of those used by the ancients, 513, 51 4. 

SPRENGEL, Kurt, unfair to Scuutze, in 
not acknowledging his obligation to 
him. 5; his merits as an anthority on 
the Hippocratic treatises, 37; further 
referred to, 225 et pluries; Conran, 
his translation of the Aphorisms of 
IliprocraTes noticed. 53, 

Spring reckoned a fatal season to con- 
sunptive patients, 407; the proper 
season for hlecding and purging, 760, 
770; diseases peculiar to, 719. 

Sputa, characters of the, in prognostics, 
245, 200, 772, 

Stoies, their doctrines on the elements, 
111-3. 

Stone or Calculus, observations by Wir- 
PocRATes on the formation of, 200. 
202 ; comparative immunity of females 
from, 202. 

Strangury. how to be cured, 769. 

Strueinres or Strnetnral arrangeinents, 
their effects on diseases, 176. See 
Organic. 

Styptic, haw prepared, 333. 

Subluxations at the knee, account of, 
153 of the lower jaw, 593. 

Sucenssion on a ladder, description of 
the process, 61/6. 

Svipas. his biography of Mirpocrares,9. 

Summer, discases most prevalent in, 720. 

Superfurtation, the Iippacratic treatise 
on, nat gennine, 114, 115. 

Superventions, explanation of the term, 
091. 

Surgery, authenticity of the treatise on, 
59,60; argunent tothe work, (60-7 Ὁ; 
translation of, 17-4; the snbjects con- 
uected with, detined, 171. See latrium. 

Sutures of the skull, description of, hy 
ARISTOTLE, 121; by Cuisus, 42-46; by 
Prissy, t24; by Reerus Eviausius, 
425; by Gaven, $255 creat difference 
of opinion respecting the deseription 
of them given by Ilievocr ares, 121, 
427 ; conjectural opinion of the Editor 
on this subjeet, 428, 129, 

Sweats, proguosis fonnded on, 239, 7303 
further defined, 705, 77 1. 

Swelling on the fect, how tobetreated, 808, 

ΒΥΘΈΝΗ ΔΗ, the great modern authority 
on epidemics, 339; how he proceeded 
in the treatinent of cpidemics, 345; 
further referred to on this subject, 256 ; 
his foudness for the administration of 
ptisans, 281. 

Syriniiisin, description of the process, 602. 
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Tahes dorsalis, account of, 76, 92. 

TaGAuLt, his treatment of gangrenous 
sores, 793; his opinions with regard to 
misy and chaleitis, 805. 

Tents, on the treatment of fistulee hy, $17. 

Tetanus, on the treatment of, 326; prog- 
nosis in, 738. 

Thermal waters, account of, 197. 

Thirst, how to be managed, 742. 

Thread, on the treatment of fistule by, 
819 et seq. See Apolinose. 

TuvcypivEs, remarks on his deseription 
of the Plague of Athens, 12, 128,384, 
401; the charaeters of his style, ac- 
cording to Dionysius of Ilalicarnas- 
sus, 22, 

Thymia or Warts about the genital or- 
gans, 802. 

Traian, his rnle for the administra- 
tion of wine in fevers, 309. 

Treatment, why generally omitted in the 
reports of Cases contained iu the Books 
of Epidemics, 344, 345. 

Trepanning, description of the aneient 
mode of performing, 442; not usually 
performed at the sutures, either by the 
aneient or modern authorities on sur- 
gery, 456; a mode of performing it 
peculiar to Hippocrates, 465; prac- 
tised on the preventise principle by 
Dr. Laurte, in fractures attended with 
depression, 434; practised by Iipro- 
CRATES in eases attended with extra- 
vasation of blood, 436, 463. 

Trephine, used by the ancient surgeons, 
443, 163. 

Trichiasis, operation for the cure of, 333, 
331. 

ΤΖΕΤΖΕΒ, his biography of ΠΠΡΡΟΟΚΆΤΕΒ, 
9; his mythical genealogy of the same, 
23. 

Trochleaof the Humerus. See Abruption. 

Tubereles, in the urethra, how removed, 
770; low to judge whether they be of 
a local or general nature, 707. 

Tweentre, Dr., his opinions on the ad- 
ministration of wine in fevers consi- 
dered, 308, 309. 


Ulceration of the throat, prognosis found- 
ed upon, 253; of the wom), prognosis 
founded upon, 265. 

Uleers, genuineness of the treatise bear- 
ing this title, 67, 68; argument to the 
treatise on, 789; translation of the 
treatise, 794; cireular, why difficult to 
heal, 797; gangrenous, how treated 
hy TaGautt, 739; prognosis founded 
upon, 262, 
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Urine, ancient doctrines respecting, un- 
justly disregarded, 98 ; prognosis found- 
ed upon, 2 L4, 259 ; important observa- 
tion upon, in febrile discases, 320, 
364; interesting case illustrative of its 
eharacters, 379; sediments in, 766; 
albuminous or frothy, 766; eomparisun 
of healthy with unhealthy, 772; ge- 
neral characters of, in diseases, 735, 
736; further remarks on, 10%, 405, 
413, £16, 735, 736; its characters in 
cases of delirium, 117; in other acute 
diseases, 73-4, 

Uterine hemorrhage, excellent treatment 
of, 78, 112. 

Uterus, dropsy of, 196, 197 ; fumigation 
of the, in amenorrhea and other dis- 
eases, L111, 742. 


Varices, why held by lliprocrates a 
natural cnre of curvature of the spine, 
603; treatment of, by puncture, 792, 
808. 

Variola, not described by the Greek au- 
thorities, as has been supposed, 3x85. 
Veins, the [lippocratie treatise on the, 
probably an excerpt from another work, 

120. 

Venesection, rules for, in aente diseases, 
315; GaLEnN’s opinions as to the cause 
why no mention is made of its having 
been performed in most of the Cases 
of Epidemics reJated by ITrpvocrates, 
388, 395; remarks onthe performance 
of the operation, 809; cures dysuria, 
759. 

Verpve, his translation of a passage uf 
IItrrocrates, 479; further citcd, 480, 
485, 517 et pluries. 

Vertebre, minute description of, 607, 
608; the great vertebra meaning the 
vertebra dentata, 604, meaning 
the fifth lumhar, 608, the seventh 
cervical, 6@9; on curvature and dis- 
placement of, 603 et seq. 

Vesazivs, his remarks with regard to 
the sutures of the skull, 424; further 
reference to, 427. 

Viocs Vinits, his opinion with regard 
to the treatise on Ulcers, 68; further 
quoted, 69 et pluries; his detinition of 
the dedre, 448; on the treatment of 
wounds, 796. 

Vision, on the, UWippocratie treatise with 
this title not genuine, 124. 

Voiee, impairment of the,in phthisis, 102. 

Vomitings, proguosis founded upon, 245; 
rules respecting the remedial use of, 
723, 724. 
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Water, ancient opinions on the nature of, 
1445 on the administration of, in acnte 
diseases, 302; hot and cold, the uses 
of. 107, 108; in surgical practice, 152. 

Waters, charactersofthedifferent kinds of, 
195-202; characters of Thermal, 197, 

Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, misrepre- 
sents the ancient doctrines on the ele- 
ments, 131. 

Wax or Cerate, nse of, in the ancient 
method of treating fractures, 482,511. 

Weasel-armed or Weascl-elbowed μοὺς 
sons, 581,064. See Dislorations. 

Wenzets, their opinions regarding the 
nature of the pituitary gland, 811. 

Winds, their different effects on the 
health, 716% figure of the ρῦσαι as 
given by Conay, U86. 

Winc.on the aduinisération οὗν, ἢ fevers, 
208,299; important ruleson this head 
by Hhevocrates and by a modem 
anthority, Dro Stonns, 309; direetions 
to the same effect τὰν Dro Tweenies, 
S08, 5005 ΚΤ ἊΝ in plirenitis, 
3095 used asa dressing 10 nleers, 794. 
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Women, on the Diseases of, analysis of 
this Hippocratic treatise, 110-133; on 
Sterile, this Hippocratic treatise re- 
viewed, 113; on the Complaints of 
Yonng, this Hippocratic treatise re- 
viewed, 113, 114; how to judge whe- 
ther or not they are pregnant, 26.1, 

Wounds of important parts, prognosis 
founded on, 262; of certain organs 
mortal, 739. 


Xexornon, cited in reference to Cre. 
siss, 143 further quoted regarding 
medical authors, 18; quoted in refer. 
ence to an opinion of Socnares, 8} 


Zexo, the Eleatic (misprinted Feleetic), 
didevent fran Zexo the Stoie, PU. 
Zorn, his opinion regarding the trea. 
tise on the Law, 783, 784; further 

quoted, 101 et pluries, 
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ἘΝ ΕΠ τὶ AND J. ALAR, 
Ore MenUMEW CLES ΕΎ LAST, 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES TO VOU. II. 


PLATE IV. 


Fie. 1, The Scamnnm Hippocratis, ev Beuch of Iippocrates, 
as represented by Andreas a Cruce (Officine 
Chirurgica. Venetiis, 1596). 

2. The same, as represented by ΔΙ. Littré. 

a. A board, 6 cubits long, 2 broad, and 12 inches 
thick ; not 18, as incorrectly stated by ΔΙ. Littré, 

B. The feet of the Axles, which are short. 

cc, Axle-trees. 

pp. Grooves three inches deep, three broad, separated 
from one another by four inches. 

x. A small post, or pillar, fastencd in the middle of 
the machine in a quadrangular hole. 

F. Pillars a foot long. 

G. A cross-beam laid on the pillars rr, which can be 
placed at different heights by means of holes in 
the pillars. 


PLAT VY. 


Fic. 1. Representation of the mode of reducing dislocation of 
the thigh outwards, as given by ΔΙ. Littré. (Gur, 
εἰ Hipp., tom. iv, p. 805.) 
A mistake in the figure given hy M. Littré is here corrected. It applies to 
Articulations, § 74. 

a. A lever applied to the uates of the luxated side, 
and acting from without mwards, in order to 
bring the head of the hone into its cavity. 

s. Another lever, held by an assistant, put into one of 
the grooves of the machine, and intended to act 
against lever a. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES TO VOL. IL. 


c. Groove in which the end of the lever a takes its 
point of support. 

Ὁ. The Iusated member. 

EE. Extension and counter-extension. 

2. Representation of the ancient mode of performing suc- 
cussion, as given by Vidus Vidins in the Venctian 
edition of Galen’s works. (Cl. vi, p. 271.) 

It applies to Articulations, § 13. 


PLATE VI. 


Fic. 1. The Circular Band, named Rotunda sineera cequalis, 
From the Venctiau edition of Galen. (vi, p. 205.) 
2 and 38. The form of bandage named Asie sincera in- 
eyualis, (Ibid. p. 206.) 
hand 5. The forin of bandage named Sima sincera in- 
equalis, (Thid.) 


These bandages relate to the work. On the Surgery. 


PLATE VIL 


Fic, 1. The bandage named wMouocelus. 
2. The bandage nained Rhambus. 
3. The bandage named Semirhoubus. 


These figures apply to the work, On the Surgery. 


PLATE VIII. 


Fig. 1, Elastic rods used as sphnts in fraetnre of the leg. 
Figure as given by Littré. (fue. ὦ Hippoerat., iii, 
p. 519.) 
» The same, as given by Vidns Vidins in the Venetian 
edition of Galen. 


These two figures apply to the deseription given in § 30 of Fractures. 


3 and - Apparatus for the eure of Club-foot, as given hy 
Areeus. (See p. 560 of this work.) The Boot, 
probably, was used in lieu of the Chian sandals of 
iNippocrates, p. 63. 


PLATE IV. 


ee CUBES ee ee 
2 


PLATE γι. 


PLATE VIL. 


